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After a suc 
cessful debut 
with the Lon 
jon Symphony 
in 1930, in Al 
bert Hall, 
where he ap 
peared as both 
conductor and 
pianist, Regi- 
nald Stewart 
decided to de- 
velop his career 
in Canada and 
the United 
States. Born in 
Scotland and 
educated in 
England and 
France, Mr. Stewart was engaged as guest con 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic and made 
his American debut at Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York. Later he appeared in Carnegie Hall with 
the same orchestra as pianist 

Engagements with the NBC Symphony fol 
lowed, then the permanent conductorship of the 
Toronto Philharmonic. He held this post for 
seven years and relinquished it to head the Pea 
body Conservatory of Music and to conduct the 
reorganized Baltimore Symphony. During his ten 
years with this organization he completely re 
vitalized it and raised it to the status of a major 
orchestra, which toured the country and gave 

yast-to-coast broadcasts. 

These permanent posts in Baltimore limited his 

nistic activities and two years ago he decided 

eave Baltimore and devote his time exclusively 
playing and guest conducting. He has spent 
st of that time in Europe, where he has ap 
d either as conductor or pianist with many 
> leading orchestras. 
r. Stewart gave a piano recital at Town Hall 
March 14, which was his first appearance in 

York as a pianist since Jan. 10, 1941. He 

corded for RCA Victor and Vanguard Rec- 

(Photo by Karsh, Ottawa, Canada.) 
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Wanted — A Concert Hall, Not a Barn 


A considerable hue and cry has.been raised in the public prints subsequent to the announce- 
ment that the seating capacity of the new Philharmonic Auditorium at Lincoln Center of the 
Performing Arts in New York will be less, by some 360 seats, than Carnegie Hall which the 
New York Philharmonic and visiting orchestras will vacate at the end of this season 


Most of the vocalism, generating more heat than light, has come from people without 


ready access to the facts; but some of it has come from people who should know better. One 
of the latter is Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review. 


[n an editorial in his Feb 
6 issuc, 


Editor Cousins pretends to discover that “people” have been forgotten in the design 
of the new hall and from there launches into a broad generalization about Man _ being 
taken over by his machines which ends on a chilling note about a proposed neutron bomb 
which would kill people but leave buildings intact 

Not much of this is pertinent to the matter at hand, i.e., the design of the Philharmonic 
Auditorium; but it is based upon a foregone conclusion which is no conclusion at all so far as 
any available scientific data is concerned. Says Mr. Cousins 

“Even if the new concert hall were to be acclaimed as the Eighth Wonder of the World, 
it must be regarded as a failure if it fails to meet the dominant need of the community it must 
seek to serve. That need is for an auditorium acoustically excellent and large enough to 
accommodate a minium of 4,000 people. If there is a reason why such a house cannot also 
be artistically satisfying we have not heard of it.” 

He might just as well have said that the need was for a two-foot-high doorway through 
which a man six feet tall could pass, and if there is a reason why this could not be done, 
he has not heard of it. 

This issue of MusicaL AMERICA contains the second part of a two-part article dealing with 
acoustics for musical performance written by a consultant of one of the leading firms of 
acoustical engineers in this country. The article, we believe, supplies Mr. Cousins with most 
of the data he should have had before he wrote his editorial 

Leaving aside the dictum, by no means substantiated, that the 


te minimum need is for an 
auditorium holding 4,000 


some musical attractions have filled Madison Square Garden, so 
why not set that capacity as the minimum?—the main fact that eludes Mr. Cousins and most 
other critics is that an inescapable relationship exists between the cubic area of an auditorium 


and its usefulness as a place to hear music. The most satisfactory auditoriums throughout the 


world are relatively small in cubic area and have surprisingly small seating capacity. 
Pierre Monteux has said, “A concert hall that is too big is always bad. 


For top musical 
quality there should be seating for no more than 1,800 to 2,000 people.” 


Here are some of the 
auditoriums that have received almost universal praise with their seating capacities and cubage 


Vienna Musikvereinssaal, 1,650, 530,000; Boston Symphony Hall, 2,631, 662,000; Liverpool 
Philharmonic Hall, 1,955, 479,000; Glasgow St. Andrews, 2,500, 569,000; Bayreuth Festspiel- 
haus 1,800, 364,000; Vienna Staatsoper, 1,720, 376,600. 

Because of modern building codes for audience safety and comfort, most of the old halls, 
in terms of seating capacity, could not be reproduced today, nor would anybody who has sat 
on the benches at Bayreuth or in the side balconies at Boston Symphony Hall want them to 
be. By the same token, La Scala would seat about 2,000 against its present 2,800 and Carnegie 
Hall in New York would have considerably fewer than its present 2,760 seats. 

The planners of the new Philharmonic Auditorium appear to have been extraordinarily con- 
scientious in attempting to obtain a building combining maximum acoustical effectiveness with 
modern concepts of audience comfort and as much seating capacity as is feasible within the 
limits of the first two requisites. Thank heaven they have resisted pressures to build a barn to 
house as many head as possible. A concert hall is itself a musical instrument of sorts and its 
capacity for artistic fulfillment must be the prime consideration in its construction 


Mr. Cousins’ 
4.000 may be willing to wait their turn to savor its beauty 


R. E 
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SAMUEL 
BARBER 

AT 
CAPRICORN 


By John Ardoin 
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it was too cold outside. We all trailed into 
the house following Toy-Toy. Mme. Callas dis 
appeared into the guest bathroom with her 
angel. There was a breathless five-minute wait 
Meneghini was impatient because he was 
hungry. Angel Records trembled. Finally La 
Divina reappeared and said that it had all 
been unsuccessful because I had only linoleum 
floors and Toy-Toy was used to marble. 

“The audition of ‘Vanessa’, which took place 
after a copious lunch in which La Divina not 
only ate all her own serving but picked off 
everyone else’s plates, was scarcely more suc- 
cessful. I had to sing three acts with Toy-Toy 
and Maria turning pages and Signor Mene- 
ghini sound asleep in the corner of my studio 
‘There is no melody in this opera’, said La 
Divina after Act III. ‘That is the trouble with 
all you modern composers. Anyway I could 
never fall in love with a man (Anatol) who 
had already made with my mezzo-so 
prano!’ It was useless to play further. Signor 
Meneghini woke up and the procession left for 
New York.” 

When I inquired which 
music he liked, he replied, “I am so grateful 
that you asked that. Composers rarely are.” 
He turned suddenly and left the room, return- 
ing with a record album. “You must hear my 
favorite disk of the Adagio for Strings. It is 
a copy of the first performance of the work 
by Toscanini. This is not the commercial disk 
that was later made in Carnegie Hall and 
issued by RCA Victor. To me the Carnegie re 
cording seems to have less surge of powerful 


love 


recordings of his 


crescendo, as Toscanini had to repeat it several 
times in order to get the crescendo on one 
78’-record.” As the beautiful open 
ing passages emerged softly from the phono 
graph, Barber turned quietly and gazed into 
the fire. As the music grew it was easy to un 
derstand why he cherished this performance 
above all others I was transported back to 
the initial season of the NBC Symphony and 
the live premiere performance when this re 
cording was made 

“Listen to the violas here.” said Barber 
“Imagine! Primrose was first violist then and 
Alfred Wallenstein was the principal cellist 
Wallenstein has always said to me that he 
felt this was one of Toscanini’s greatest per- 
formances. What luck for a young compose! 
to have such a first performance” 

His other favorite recordings include Or: 
mandy’s of the First Essay, with the Philadel 
phia Orchestra for R¢ \ Victor: Horowitz's ol 
the Piano Sonata, for RCA Victor: the “Hermit 
Songs”, with Leontyne Price, for Columbia 
(“In spite of the fact that the composer ac 
comnanied,” he added quickly); “Knoxville” 
by Eleanor Steber, for Columbia: Bruno Walt 
ers recording of the First Symphony. for Co 


side of a 


lumbia: and Munch’s recording of “Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Vengesnce™, with 
the Boston Svmphony, for RCA Victor. Un 


fortunately, all but the last one are no longer 
in the catalogue 
I asked which of 


to have recorded 
littl 


his works he would like 
“I'm sorry that there is so 
e interest in songs todav among recording 
companies and the public. Thev should be con 
sidered as valuable as chamber music. Other 
than my songs. I wish there might be good 
‘rsion of my Violin Concerto. in which the 
rst movement is not taken too slowlv. I would 
1 recording of ‘A Stopwatch and an Ord 
nce Map’ and a recording of the Second 
which has never been done. And then 
sh that ‘The Prayers of Kierkegaard’. for 
is and orchestra. might be recorded. It 
tly opened the winter season of the Rome 

t sung in Italian.” 
ipprove of youl works being sung 
different from that in which 
re written?” I asked. “I'm all for it 


Ww the score of 


lIony concerts 
Wo you 


inguage 


‘Vanessa’ is published 
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also with a German text, which I worked very 
hard on.” 

About musical matters in general he said 
“| am interested in the exchange of music 
with foreign nations, but I am not particularly 
interested in concerts arranged only because 
the composer happens to be in that country 
at the moment. When the Russian composers 
who recently visited here were in this house, 
| asked them what American music was being 
performed in Russia when we were not there. 
Precious little. But this is all very confusing, 
for when I met Rostropovich, the famous So- 
viet cellist, in Philadelphia, he embraced me 
warmly and sang the theme of my Cello Con- 
certo in my ear. So they do know some of our 
music. But again, it is most important what 
they do when we are not there. 

“Also our scores are often difficult for them 
to get. | know that when Eugene Ormandy was 
touring in Russia with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, a group of Russians approached him 


about the Adagio for Strings, which they 
wanted to choreograph @nd which he had 
played. He offered to loan them his score 
if they would return it the next day. They 


took the score and spent all night copying it 
so that they might have the music.” 

Concerning his new works, he played for 
me the piano reduction of his new “Toccata 
Festiva” for organ and orchestra, which had 
just been completed for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The work will commemorate a new 
$175,000 Aeolian-Skinner organ presented by 
Mary Curtis Zimbalist, founder of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, to the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for installation in the Academy of Music 
as a gift to the people of Philadelphia. It will 
receive its premiere this coming Sept. 30, under 
Eugene Ormandy with Paul Callaway, organ- 
ist of Washington (D.C.) Cathedral, as solo- 
ist 

Barber was reticent about speaking of fu- 
ture commissions. He is now working on a com- 
mission for the Boston Symphony which is 
he would not say how many—yvears late. There 
is a possibility that he will write a score for 
the New York Philharmonic’s first season in 
its new hall at Lincoln Center. He is being 
urged to write a second opera for the Metro- 
politan, when it opens in its new house, also 
in Lincoln Center. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, he is evasive. “When I have a libretto 
that interests me.” he said, “I will write an- 
other opera.” 

I glanced about his studio and noticed the 
complete works of Bach, Mozart, Palestrina, 
Vivaldi, and Monteverdi on his shelves, to- 
gether with many volumes of German lieder 
and dozens of opera scores. He has a superb 
nine-foot Steinway, built in 1933, that belonged 
to Rachmaninoff. “It is much too big for the 
room,” he said, smiling, “but it is like a 
thoroughbred horse—it can be reined in! You 
know, Fosca loves to come and lie for hours 
under the piano while I work.” 

On his work table lay the pencil copy of 
the “Toccata Festiva”, awaiting final touches 
There were autographed pictures from Tosca- 
nini, Bruno Walter, Mitropoulos, Sidney and 
Louise Homer (his uncle and aunt), and a 
new one from Stravinsky in memory of their 
performance last December of “Les Noces” at 
Town Hall together with Lukas Foss, Aaron 
Copland, and Roger Sessions. There were many 
contemporary scores by such composers as 
Boulez. Copland, Webern, Berg, and Schén- 
berg. I eyed a suspicious number of scores 
which seem to indicate 
Barber is seriously con- 


concertos, 
thet this is a form 
sidering 


Suddenly 


of viano 


Barber brightened. “I know what 
you would enjov hearing.” He moved quickly 
to his music shelves and withdrew from a 
folder an old manuscript. It was bound with 
(Continued on page 46) 































Capricorn in winter 
where the composer has 
written his 

major scores and 
entertained 

notable personalities 
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acoustics for 
music performance 


Part Ll of a definitive article on a highly 
controversial subject considers three differing auditoriums 
in their planning stage and how their 


yroblems of acoustical design are being solved 
I a 


BY RUSSELL JOHNSON 
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The first portion of this survey, which ap- 
peared in the February issue, discussed in de- 
tail a few of the most important musical- 
acoustical factors which must be considered in 
the design of halls to be used for music per- 
formance. Before proceeding with a discussion 
of the design of three auditoriums which will 
shortly be under construction, we review here 
eight salient acoustic factors which must be 
given careful consideration in the design of 
any hall to be used for music performance. 

1. CUBAGE of the auditorium, to be 
small, yet maintaining sufficient average ceiling 
height per square foot of audience area to ob- 
tain the desired reverberation. A volume of 
600,000 cu. ft. will accommodate only about 
1.800 seats (spaced in conformance with 
present-day safety regulations and standards 
of audience comfort) if a reverberation time 
of 1.8 seconds at mid-frequencies (hall occu- 
pied) is to be achieved. 

2. REVERBERATION TIME sufficiently 
long for the type of music performances to 
take place, yet maintaining clarity of the sound. 
For music performance (other than opera), 
the following rough rule of thumb can be used 
for any hall design you wish to evaluate: As- 
suming that there is no sound absorption pres- 
ent (other than audience and the performing 
group) the hall should be excellent for music 
if the cubage (including the concert enclosure) 
has about 42 to 44 cu. ft. for each square foot 
of floor area (including main and balcony floors 
plus floor area within the concert enclosure); 
marginally satisfactory for music if this figure 
is about 39 to 41 cu. ft. A hall design that 
incorporates only 36 to 38 cu. ft.. or less, per 
square foot of floor area should definitely be 
modified to provide a higher ceiling. 

3. AUDIENCE AREA—total area occupied 
by the audience to be as small as possible. For 
optimum acoustics, seating capacities should 
not exceed 200 to 1,200 for “unamplified” 
drama, 150 to 1,600 seats for chamber music 
or chamber orchestra. 1,600 to 2,200 seats for 
90- to 110-man symphony, 1,600 to 1,800 seats 
for operetta and “musical comedy”, and 1,600 
to 2,800 seats for “grand” opera. 

4. SHAPE AND PROPORTION narrow 
halls with parallel walls and overhead sus- 
pended sound-reflecting panels are essential to 
transmit without distortion the sound produced 
by the musician. These provisions also make 
it possible to obtain both definition and a full 
reverberant sound simultaneously. 

5. TONAL BALANCE—proper balance be- 
tween low, middle and high registers. This is 
a matter of selecting the appropriate materials 
for the walls, ceiling, and concert enclosure 

6. LOUDNESS BALANCE-—proper |loud- 
ness balance between various sections of the or- 
chestra; orchestra, chorus, and organ; orches- 
tra and soloist; pit orchestra and singing per- 
former on stage. This is a matter of hall and 
enclosure dimensions, shaping, and materials 

7. HALL RESPONSE proper provisions 
in the hall design (opera house or concert hall) 
to insure that the singer, instrumentalist, of 
conductor will have proper acoustic environ- 
ment at their positions, enabling them to hear 
what they are producing. 

8. CONTROL OF EXTRANEOUS NOISI 

the noise of activities in other parts of the 
building, noise originating from rail, street, and 
air traffic, and noise of mechanical equipment 
must be excluded. 

There are many other considerations in the 
design of auditoriums which, for lack of space, 
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will not be discussed in this article. One of 
the most important omissions is discussion of 
electronic amplification, which is very impor 
tant for activities other than concerts in multi 
purpose halls. 

The truly successful hall must score very 
high in each of the above eight categories. 
Neither can we discount the importance of 
any one of these precepts (for instance, rever- 
beration, or narrow parallel shape) just be- 
cause there are halls with good reputations in 
their communities that apparently fare well 
even though they do not fulfill all these speci- 
fications. The reputation of many halls is 
founded on the assessment made by the local 
concertgoing public, which can sometimes be 
considered uninformed to the extent that the 
majority do not have extensive listening ex- 
perience in halls with good acoustical en- 
vironment. Civic pride can take off from there. 
The local audiences have no halls that they 
“know” acoustically well enough to use as a 
yardstick for comparison, so the home hall 
usually acquires a reputation for the “best 
acoustics” in the U.S.A 

Neither to be overlooked is the fact that a 
consistent diet of masterful performances can 
do a great deal to build the acoustic reputation 
of a hall in the eyes of the concertgoer. The 
reputation of Carnegie Hall has not been built 
on indifferent performances by third or fourth- 
rate orchestras. 

All of the salient factors of acoustical design 
are intimately associated with architecture 
in fact, they are the architecture, and here is 
another dilemma. Architects consider that the 
design, exterior and interior, of an auditorium 
is their province. They have a natural tendency 
to feel that acoustical precepts rob them of 
their design freedom. However, most archi- 
tects realize that the successful wedding of 
architectural and acoustical requirements is an 
almost overwhelming problem that must be 
solved. indeed, it is probably one of the great- 
est challenges facing the architect 

[he reader will probably be interested in 
seeing how the acoustical requirements dis- 
cussed above can be incorporated into a com- 
plete building design—how are the conflicts be- 
tween acoustics and esthetics, economics, the- 
atre production, and other practical considera- 
tions resolved? The three projects discussed 
below, currently on the drafting boards, will 
be under construction within the next 20 
months. Two of the projects are multi-purpose 
auditoriums. The 600-seat hall is primarily for 
music performance, and accordingly it comes 
much closer to fulfilling the above precepts 

600-Seat Music Hall. This hall design is 

1 simple rectangle, following the so-called 
Leipzig Gewandhaus tradition. This linear 
shape is significantly better for music per 
formance acoustics than the so-called “inti- 
mate”, (wide and shallow) audience seating 

irrangements so popular. From the rear wall 
of the hall to the front of the organ chamber, 
the hall is more than twice as long as it is wide, 

nd the width is narrow, about 65 feet. The 

’roportions are in the neighborhood of 1:1:2. 

he ceiling is high and horizontal. This hall 

music performance is being designed for 

usic conservatory and will be very inten- 

used for all types of music performance. 

ere are two enclosures provided in this 

Che permanent enclosure consists of 11- 

h walls spaced about 50 ft. apart, pro- 

g sufficient space for a symphony 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
OF THREE HALLS 
DESCRIBED IN ARTICLE 


Top: Multi-purpose hall seating 3,100 
persons, for opera, musical comedy, 
symphony, ballet, recitals, conventions, 
and motion pictures 


Center: Hall seating 600 persons, for 
music performance only 


Bottom: Multi-purpose hall seating 
2,200 persons, to be erected on a 
university campus and to serve the same 
functions as the hall at the top 
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ACOUSTICS FOR MUSIC PERFORMANCE 
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! on. Thi particularly im 
tan ! ome ol the per 
n will requi rather hort 
rberation ind performances ofl 
tt musi liter ul including o1 
n, orchestral, and choral works, will 
qui rather lengthy reverberation 
lo be able to make any significant 
hange in the reverberation, modifica 
on of the acoustical properties of a 
high percentage of the wall sur 
{ of a hall is required. Use of 


1 reverberation adjusting device is re 
quired on practically all of the side- 
wall area from floor to ceiling plus 
the rear wall, if one is to provide a 


worthwhile degree of variability This 


lesign incorporate ibout 6,000 sq. ft 
of adjustable curtain, which, under 
ertain conditions of occupancy and 


etting of the adjustable drapery, will 
provide reverberation times ranging 
from | 
th 


seconds to 2.3 seconds in 
mid-frequency range. With a 2/3 


capacity audience, the range of the 
idjustment is from | seconds to 2.0 
econds 

Table IV now three of several 
possible conditions and the reverbera- 
tion times that are predicted for each 
of these condition The reverbera 
tion time calculations for this hall 


were based upon the use of fully up 
holstered seating with the floor be 
neath the seating area finished with 
irpet with underlay; the aisle areas 


ire not carpeted 


2,200-Seat Multi-Purpose Hall. 
This hall is to be erected on the cam 
pus of a university, and it is expected 
that the hall will be available for use 
by the community (population undet 
$00,000). It is possible that the local 
symphony will make this hall their 
home after its completion. The build 
ing owner predict ibout 170° per 


formances each divided as fol 


Ow 
Convocations, conferences, lectures 
ek 4() 
M wor pi ture exhib thon ) 
pera 2 
Musical Comedy, Dance, Operetta 
Revues, and related forms 0 
Recitals 45 
Choral Concerts 8 
Orchestra sO 


This indicates that over 105 of the 
major activities in the hall each year 
will be music performances without 
amplification With as 
much emphasis as this, it is essential 
to provide an architectural-acoustical 
design which gives the musician a 
square deal”. The acoustics for most 
of the speech activities in a hall of 
this size will depend on the installa 
tion of a carefully designed, highly 


electronic 


TABLE IV 

Reverberation Times for 125 cps 500 cps 
Organ recital 

: audience 3.1 secs 2.3 secs 
Orchestra and chorus o 

stage, full audience 

draperies 2.4 secs 1.8 secs 

String-quartet recording 

ession, no audience, all 

6,090 sq. ft. of drapery 

exposed to room 2.8 secs 1.6 secs 


directional sound-amplification 
system 

In a hall with reverberation suitable 
for music, the acustics for unampli 
fied speech will depend in large 
measure on a narrow hall design 
For example, note that in the front 
part of this design the side walls are 
65 ft. apart, and, except for the two 
bays on each side for entrance and 
exit to the hall, the hall is not wider 
than 8&5 feet The length of the hall, 
including the symphony 
measures about twice as long as it is 
w ide The average ceiling height of 
the concert enclosure is 33 ft. The 
average width of the enclosure is 50 


enclosure, 


poor speech intelligibility that would 
otherwise be experienced in most of 
the seats on the main floor 

Ihe aisles are uncarpeted, but in- 
asmuch as this hall will be used ex- 
tensively with only 40° capacity au- 
diences, the floor beneath the seating 
area IS carpeted for reverberation con 
trol. The seats are fully upholstered. 
Without these provisions the hall 
would have too much reverberation 
for speech activities in the presence 
of small-capacity audiences. 

Two-thirds of the side-wall area of 
the symphony enclosure is constructed 
of 2-in.-thick wood plank mounted 
on a heavy reinforced steel frame 
These heavy sections, which telescope 
into the floor, are a substitute for the 
12-inch to 16-inch masonry walls 
faced with wood that are found at 
the sides of concert stages in many 
outstanding symphony halls (such as 
Boston Symphony Hall). The remain 
ing portions of the enclosure side 
walls are constructed of lighter ma 
terials and can be handled from the 
stage grid, or handled manually at 
the stage floor The ceiling of the 
enclosure consists of three separate 
panels, each suspended from the stage 
house grid 

This hall is designed with the con- 





The Boston Symphony under Charles Munch performs in the new 
enclosure for the Tanglewood Music Shed installed this past summer 


ft. This hall will be used extensively 
by orchestras ranging from 70 to 95 
instruments. A smaller enclosure for 
recitals and small ensembles is in- 
cluded in the design 

Each section of the auditorium 
walls is parallel to the center line of 
the hall to provide as much inter- 
reflection as possible. This aspect of 
the design will help provide a well 
blended, homogeneous sound with 
high definition in the main floor seat- 
ing area and in the balconies at the 
sides of the house. This is beneficial 
both for musical quality and speech 
intelligibility 

The area for audience is about 
sq. ft. per seat (including 3’-6” of 
each aisle) due to use of three bal 
conies and continental seating The 
volume of the auditorium plus the 
symphony enclosure is about 805,600 
cu. ft. in order to maintain a suffi 
ciently long reverberation time. In or 
der to provide this volume, it is essen- 
tial that the ceiling over the front rows 
of audience be extremely high To 
make a smooth transition between the 
35-ft.-high symphony enclosure ceil- 
ing and the high auditorium ceiling, 
the design includes suspended sound- 
reflecting panels, which will provide 
the short-time-delay reflections _re- 
quired to eliminate the harsh tone and 
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ductor’s podium upstage of the main 
curtain line. The orchestra-pit railing 
is removable so that audience seats 
can be placed on the pit elevator floor 
during symphony concerts. This pro- 
vision is essential to eliminate the 
psychological “gap” between the con- 
ductor and his audience 

Note that the concert enclosure is 
deep enough so that the entire or- 
chestra can be seated inside it with 
ease. Some musicians advocate that 
the orchestra be located almost com 
pletely out of the stagehouse, close 
to the audience. This school states 
that otherwise the proscenium arch 
would obstruct the sound of the or- 
chestra. This belief has originated 
from the many encounters orchestras 
have had with unsatisfactory acousti- 
cal conditions in stagehouses caused 
by poorly designed concert enclosures 
constructed of thin plywood (or 
lighter materials). For example, the 
Cleveland Orchestra recently ex 
changed their lightweight enclosure 
for very heavy construction, with 
great improvement resulting 

The acoustical conditions are best 
in regard to mixing, frequency bal 
ance, reverberation, projection, de- 
partmental balance, and fullness of 
tone if the orchestra is located in a 
relatively deep concert enclosure con 


structed of heavy materials. This pro- 
cedure renders harmless the pro 
scenium arch. 

3,100-Seat Multi-Purpose Hall. This 
hall is to be used for opera, touring 
musical comedy productions, sym 
phony, ballet, recitals, conventions, 
and motion picture exhibition. 

The building owner’s report estab- 
lishing the program for this hall speci- 
fied a “3,100-seat hall with complete 
facilities for stage production; and 
suitable for opera, concert and _ bal- 
let”. On the same site, the building 
owner plans to build a 1,250-seat the- 
atre for professional theatre produc- 
tions, chamber-music concerts, and re- 
citals, and a small auditorium of 500 
seats with limited stage facilities 
“suitable for all types of amateur and 
intimate productions”. 

About 15% of the rental income 
will come from touring opera and 
musical comedy productions, 20% 
from symphony, 20% from recitals, 
5% from choral concerts, 15% from 
touring symphony, and 20% trom 
touring ballet. This predicted use 
program indicates about 60% use of 
the hall as a concert hall and 40% 
use as an “opera house”. 


In order to obtain a seating ca- 
pacity of 3,100 seats with sufficient 
comfort for the audience, it was 
necessary for the designers to stack 
the balconies. The balcony over- 
hangs thus produced will acoustically 
shade some of the seats at the rear 
of the main floor and the two lower 
balconies. This compromise is neces- 
sary in order to keep the audience 
reasonably close to opera and musi- 
cal comedy productions, maintaining 
satisfactory visual acuity. In order to 
obtain the desired 3,100-seat audi- 
ence capacity, it was also necessary 
to provide three tiers of boxes at the 
sides of the auditorium. 

As in the 2,200-seat theatre, the 
aisles are uncarpeted, the seating is 
fully upholstered, and the area be- 
neath the seats is finished with car 
pet and underlay 


Suspended Ceiling Panels 


Here again, as in the 2,200-seat 
theatre, the suspended ceiling panels 
required for short - time - delay reflec- 
tions are incorporated in the design, 
and at the same time, the space 
above the panels is used to support 
the reverberation. In this case, the 
panels are hidden behind a continu- 
ous acoustically - transparent screen 
constructed of wood battens. This 
same screen also conceals the loud- 
speakers which are required for lec- 
turers, touring Broadway musicals, 
and “pop” vocalists. 

Ihe stage width of 60 ft. maximum 
was established for the proper acous- 
tical support of the string sections 
of an 85- to 95-piece symphony or- 
chestra. The podium location is at 
the main curtain line position, and 
the pit railing is removable so that 
audience seats can be installed to 
within a few feet of the conductor 

The three auditorium designs dis- 
cussed above do not include a large 
concert hall. However, in shape and 
proportions it would not vary a great 
deal from the 600-seat hall. The ceil- 
ing would be higher and the design 
would have to include shallow bal- 
conies along the sides of the hall in 
order to increase the seating. Ideally 
the seating capacity would not exceed 
the 1,400 to 2,200 range. 

We believe that the answer to the 
question of what makes a hall good 
for music performance seems to be 
closer. It remains to be seen whether 
economics or architectural esthetic 
trends, or both, will prevent building 

(Continued on page 45) 
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DEATH IN MID-CAREER 


Leonard Warren succumbs tragically at the Metropolitan 
Opera in the middle of “one of his greatest performances” 


By Raymond A. Ericson 





As Don Carlo in “La Forza Del 
Destino” 


In one of the most dramatic and 
agic events to take place on the 
tage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Leonard Warren was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage and died 
juring a performance of “La Forza 
lel Destino” on March 4 
The capacity audience that wit 
nessed the occurrence in stunned dis 
belief had begun the evening in a 
state of excited anticipation—Renata 
Tebaldi was returning to the company 
for the season, and the cast included 
1 triumvirate of leading American 
singers—Mr. Warren, Richard Tuck- 
er, and Jerome Hines An ovation 
‘reeted Miss Tebaldi, the Leonora, 
when the curtain went up, and the 
iudience’s enthusiasm continued to 
rupt after each of the great Verdian 
rias and ensembles that followed 
In the middle of Act II (as given 
it the Metropolitan), the duet for Mr 
Warren and Mr. Tucker, “Solenne in 
quest’ ora” brought another crescendo 
of applause and bravos. Mr. Warren 
hen was left onstage alone to sing 
the recitative that begins “Morir! 
Iremenda cosa!” (“To die! Tremen- 
lous moment!”). How ominous this 
phrase was to prove! 
Mr. Warren continued into the 
iperb aria that follows, “Urna 
fatale” (O fatal pages”), and he had 
ver seemed in better form as his 
markable voice rode the long legato 
rases and soared excitingly through 
he cadenzas to the climactic high 
otes At the end, he stood quietly 
the shouts of approval had died 
Moving to stage left he com 
d his next few lines of recitative 
then fell forward heavily, as if 
id tripped 
Xoald Reitan, as the Surgeon, en- 
1, singing his single phrase, “Lieta 
e salvo” (“Good news I 
you, I saved him”) No re 
came from Mr. Warren, as 
Schippers, the conductor, 
with upstretched arms to bring 
lestra in 
tainty and wonder gripped 
for a few seconds, and the 
tirred uneasily. Mr. Reitan 
t quickly over to Mr. Warren, 


} 


} 
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knelt by his side The audience did 
not know that Mr. Reitan raised Mr 
Warren's head slightly, that the 
stricken baritone uttered faintly the 
word “Help!” and then went limp 
The audience was only aware of Mr 
Reitan’s looking anxiously into the 
wings and at Mr. Schippers, and of a 
voice in the auditorium saying clearly, 
“Bring the curtain down!” 

The great golden curtains came 
down. Mr. Schippers waited at his 
post and the audience waited in their 
seats for several minutes until Rudolf 
Bing, general manager of the Metro 
politan, appeared before the curtains 
to announce that the performance 
would continue Shortly thereafter, 
another member of the staff appeared, 
saying there would be an intermission 
until the replacement (Mario Sereni) 
who had been called to substitute for 
Mr. Warren arrived for the opera 

Backstage, meanwhile, the gravity 
of the baritone’s condition immedi 
ately became apparent Dr. Adrian 
W. Zorgniotti, the house physician, 
who was in the audience, ran back 
stage, examined Mr. Warren and 
called for oxygen An ambulance 
and a police emergency truck carry 
ing oxvgen were called. Oxygen sup 
plies kept in the Metropolitan’s first 
iid room were rushed backstage. Osie 
Hawkins, Metropolitan bass, and two 
staff attendants attempted to breathe 
into Mr. Warren’s mouth. 

Mr. Warren's wife, Agathe, had at 
tended the performance and was at 
her husband’s side during his final 





Sedge Le Blang 


moments. She alone, at one point, 
had seen a peculiar expression on Mr 
Warren's .face and realized that all 
was not well with him. Also present 
was Mer. Edwin Broderick, of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, who left the audi 
ence to come backstage and admin 
ister the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. And at some point 
after 10 o'clock Mr. Warren died 

About 10:30, warning bells rang in 
the lobbies, and the audience filed 
back to their seats. Mr. Bing reap 
peared before the curtain, his expres 
sion grave 

“This is one of the saddest days 
in the history of opera,” he began. “I 
will ask you please to stand,” he con 
tinued, as the shaken audience uttered 
gasps of disbelief, “in memory of 





one of our greatest performers who 
died in the middle of one of his great- 
est performances.” 

After the’ audience had arisen, 
some of its members openly sobbing. 
Mr. Bing concluded: “I am sure you 
will agree with me that it would not 
be possible to continue with the per- 
formance.” Slowly, a dazed and sad- 
dened public departed. 

Leonard Warren, who was 48 years 
old, died at the height of a career in 
which he was acclaimed as one of the 
great operatic baritones of our time 
Only four days before his death he 
had received some of the highest praise 
ever accorded a singer for his per- 
formance of the title role in a new 
production of Verdi's “Simon Bocca 
negra” (see page 31). 

He made a specialty of the Verdi 
repertoire, and he invariably sang 
with distinction the many superb bari- 
tone roles created by the great Italian 
operatic composer. He was perhaps, 
best known for his Rigoletto, a role 
that he not only sang repeatedly at 
the Metropolitan but also at La Scala 
in Milan and at the Bolshoi Theatre 
in Moscow. In addition to the roles 
already mentioned, he was familiar 
to Metropolitan audiences as the elder 
Germont in “La Traviata”, di Luna 
in “Il Trovatore”, “Iago in “Otello”, 
Macbeth, Amonasro in “Aida”, Re- 
nato in “Un Ballo in Maschera”, 
Carlo in “Ernani”. He was also much 
admired for such non-Verdi roles as 
Scarpia in “Tosca”, Gerard in “An- 
drea Chenier”, Barnaba in “La Gio- 
conda”, and Tonio in “Pagliacci”. 

Mr. Warren was born on April 21, 
1911, in the Bronx in New York City, 
where he attended Evander Childs 
High School. Expecting to enter his 
father’s brokerage business, he studied 
business at night at Columbia Uni 
versity for a year 

He did not start studying voice 
until he was 16, training at first at 
neighborhood music schools. Later 
he worked with Sidney Dietch. A suc- 
cessful audition led to a place in the 
Radio City Music Hall chorus in 1937, 
and during his stay there he never 
once won a solo appearance 


Left: As Paolo 
in “Simon Boc- 
canegra’, his 
debut role at 
the Metropoli- 
tan. Far left: 
As Rigoletto, 
his favorite 
role 


In 1938, on a dare, he entered the 
Metropolitan’s Auditions of the Air 
Even then, Wilfred Pelletier, con 
ductor and one of the judges, thought 
he had a “ringer” in Mr. Warren 
after hearing him sing. 

With no complete operatic role in 
his repertoire, Mr. Warren went to 
Italy to coach with Giuseppe Pais and 
Riccardo Picozzi in Rome and Milan 
He learned seven roles in seven 
months and also met his future wife, 
\gathe Leifflen, a Juilliard voice stu 
dent, whom he married a few years 
later. 

Returning to the United States, he 
made his debut with the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 13, 1939, in the role of Paolo; 
in “Simon Boccanegra”, when Law- 
rence Tibbett was the Boccanegra 





As Scarpia in “Tosca” 


His career was carefully nurtured by 
the directors of the opera company, 
and his development was steady and 
secure. For the past ten years he 
has dominated the Italian repertoire. 
He is credited with over 600 per- 
formances of 26 roles at the opera 
house, more than a fifth of them as 
Rigoletto. 

Outside of the Metropolitan, Mr 
Warren was heard with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, the Chicago Opera, and 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera; at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires; and in 
concerts throughout North and South 
America. 

Mr. Warren’s voice was not only 
large, solid, and beautiful in texture, 
but it covered an exceptional range 
It was said that at parties he amused 
himself and his guests by singing tenor 
arias, including high C’s, in the orig- 
inal keys 

A tribute was paid to the singer by 
Mr. Bing onstage and over the radio, 
just prior to the performance broad- 
cast on Saturday afternoon, on March 
5—Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman” 

More than 700 of the singer’s 
friends, colleagues from the operatic 
world, and admirers attended the 
funeral service for him, held on the 
morning of March 7 at St. Vincent 
Ferrers Roman Catholic Church. A 
low requiem mass was celebrated 
There was no music, at the request 
of Mrs. Warren 

Mr. Warren’s body was dressed in 
the white, gold-embroidered robe of 
a Knight Commander of the Eques 
trian Order of the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem. Born into the Jewish 
faith, Mr. Warren was converted to 
Catholicism 18 years ago and named 
to the order last September by Pope 
John XXIII. Burial was at St. Mary’s 
Cemetery, Greenwich, Conn 

Besides Mrs. Warren, the singer 
is survived by his father, S. Warenoff, 
of Seattle; a brother, Martin Warren, 
of Buffalo: and a sister, Vivian War- 
ren, of New York 
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San Francisco 


Pierre Monteux Returns, Conquers 


January 1960 will long be remem 
bered here as the month in which 
Pierre Monteux returned to San Fran 
cisco and conquered. Conductor of 


the San Francisco Symphony from 
1935 to 1952, he had not appeared 
in this city for five years. But he 


made up for lost time in two weeks 
of concerts with -the orchestra which 
formed a high point of this or any 
other season. Standing ovations were 
the rule 

Throughout the two programs, per 
formed at the Opera House Jan. 13 
15-16 and Jan. 20-21-22, the musi- 
played with a mixture of 
precision, relaxed warmth and style 
several notches above the recent 
local average. Mr. Monteux matched 
technical perfection of baton work 
with elegant, direct interpretations, in 
which the flow of musical events 
could get quite poetic but was never 
pushed out of logical shape. Some 
of his tempos were slower than in the 
old days, but to excellent effect 

The first program listed Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1, Debussy’s “La 
Mer”, Wagner's “Siegfried Idyl” 
(which RCA Victor recorded) and 
Beethoven's “Leonore” Overture No 
3. The second brought forth Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony, Beethoven's “Cori 
olan” Overture, Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration” (likewise recorded) 
and Hindemith’s Nobilissima Visi 
one”, in which the subtle and flawless 
balancing of parts, the airy, balletic 
approach, and the marvelously sus 
penseful tempo of the last movement 
were especially memorable 


clans 


Beecham I« Guest Conductor 


Sir Thomas Beecham was applaud 
ed with only a little less enthusiasm 
when he conducted the orchestra Feb 
10-11-12. A standing ovation greeted 
him at the conclusion of the program 


the night I attended The warm 
tributes not only saluted these grand 
old men for their musical virtues 
but also reflected the considerably 
less than unanimous support of the 
orchestra’s erratic permanent con 
ductor, Enrique Jorda 


At all events, Sir Thomas drew a 
suaver sound from the orchestra than 
we usually hear, delighted us with a 
full evening of beautiful phrasing 
ind the dynamic control was ex 
tremely subtle 

\ special 
concert an encore 
It-was fabulously played 

Philippe Entremont was piano solo 
ist at the concerts of Jan. 6-7-8, with 
Mr. Jorda conducting He brought 
a great deal of freshness to Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques with his 
subtly intense performance, which 
was freely phrased but within the 
bounds of good taste He 
into the banal Piano Concerto of 
Andre Jolivet Mr Jorda led a 
notably fresh exposition of Tchaikov 
Second Symphony, which fol 
lowed an ethereal and introspective 
perhaps too much so) march with 
t mercurial-marcato scherzo and a 

ht, bouncy tinale 

The orchestra's program Feb 
suffered from a big patch in the mid 
dle devoted to some exceedingly in 


Beecham 
came as 


‘Lollipop 
Feb. 14 


also dug 


Sky S 


3-5-6 
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substantial guitar concertos performed 
by Andres Segovia, who would have 
been better served by a recital. 
When it was already time to go home, 
Mr. Jorda and the orchestra got 
around to excerpts from Prokofieff's 
“Romeo and Juliet”, which were well 
done Schumann’s “Spring” Sym- 
phony had a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, which fell down only in a rather 
lackadaisical finale 

David Oistrakh appeared with the 
orchestra in a non-subscription con- 
cert Jan. 4, following this with a re- 
cital on William King’s series which 
boasted one of the most rewarding 
performances of Beethoven's “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata this correspondent has 
ever heard. Other prominent recital- 
ists recently have been Jennie Tourel, 
Jan. 17, and Gina Bachauer, Feb. 7. 

The Porcaro-Olivier Opera Stage 
presented a version of Donizetti's “Don 
Pasquale” Jan. 10 and 17 at the 
Marines’ Theatre, which probably set 
a record for the most outlandish cos- 
tumes in local operatic history. The 
production was done in a marvelously 
mad spirit compiled out of the 1920s 
and the 1890s and unchanneled 
imagination. Norina, for instance, 
appeared in a fantastic variation on 
filmy harem trousers, smoking from 
a long cigarette holder. The cast 
was good, but its supreme star was 
an exceptionally clean and bright- 
voiced local tenor who has been 
studying abroad, Victor Hubbard 


A program commemorating the 


Chicago 


Markevitch Leads 


In the Chicago Symphony concert 
on Feb. 11 Fritz Reiner allegedly 
wrenched his back while accompany- 
ing the soloist, Henryk Szeryng, in 
Prokofieff’s First Violin Concerto. The 
mishap was not apparent in the per 
formance, though in some places the 
soloist and orchestra were not in ac- 
cord. Nor was any _indisposition 
noticeable during the luminous but at 
times overdeliberate performance of 
the opening number Debussy’s “La 
Mer”. After intermission Walter 
Hendl substituted for Mr. Reiner in 
a relaxed and musically gracious per- 
formance of Schubert's Symphony, 


No. 8 (“Unfinished”). Mr. Hendl also 
conducted the entire Friday after 
noon concert 

On Feb. 18, Mr. Reiner returned 


in fine fettle to conduct a concert de- 
voted to three B’s: Bach's Concerto 


No. | for Piano, with Rosalyn Tureck 
is soloist; Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 2; and Bartok’s Suite from “The 


Miraculous Mandarin”. Miss Tureck’s 
long-delayed return to her native city 
was most welcome, her clean-cut per- 
formance a joy to the discriminating 
listener. The Beethoven was played 
almost as if it were a novelty; the 
Bartok, as if it were familiar fare. It 
was heartening to see Mr. Reiner fully 
recovered 

On Jan Igor Markevitch 
launched a three-week visit as guest 
conductor with a well-built program 
expertly played by the orchestra. Mr 


300th anniversary of the birth of 
Alessandro Scarlatti was presented at 
San Francisco State College by Frank 
De Bellis, patron of Italian arts, Jan. 
12 and 17. The special hit of this 
program which included music by 
Scarlatti and Cimarosa, was the lat- 
ter’s “Il Maestro di Capella”, a won- 
derfully comic intermezzo in which 
a baritone on stage has a duet with 
an orchestra in the pit, the orchestra 
commenting humorously on the pom- 
pous character who is trying to direct 
them. Henry McGuckin, a rising 
local singer, had his greatest bay 
region success as the Music Master, 
and Louis Han Huber, conducting the 
State College Symphony, led a crisp, 
ebullient performance. 

The chamber-music series at State 
College attracted large audiences to 
two recent concerts—both excellent. 
The Feld Quartet displayed its suave, 
creamy tone and its robust, forthright 
approach in a program of works by 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and Miklos 
Rozsa on Jan. 10, and the Nether- 
lands Quartet made an even stronger 
impression Feb. 2 with its uniquely 
intimate style. The playing was para- 
doxical in the sense that rarely has 
such expressiveness been brought out 
when the dynamic lid is kept so firmly 
on. 

The local Capella di Musica’s 
fourth concert of the season, Feb. 5 
in the Century Club, was especially 
rewarding for its revival of Hummel’s 
melody-drenched F major Clarinet 
Quartet, finely played by Morton 
Subotnick, clarinetist; David Mallory, 
violinist; Elizabeth Bell, violist; and 
Eugenie Egloff, cellist. 

Arthur Bloomfield 


Three-Week Series 


Markevitch began with a _ highly 
polished performance of Handel's 
Concerto Grosso in D major Op. 6, 
No. 5, with Gavin Williamson at the 
harpsichord; continued with a first 
performance at these concerts of 
Schubert’s charming Symphony No. 3; 
and closed the first part of the pro- 
gram with Britten’s “Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra”, without nar- 
rator, a piece also new at these con- 
certs. These and the closing work, 
the Mussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an 
Exhibition”, disclosed Mr. Markevitch 
as a conductor of the first rank. 

A week later (Jan. 14), Mr. Marke- 
vitch reinforced the good impression 
he had already made with a brilliant 
yet deeply probing performance of 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 1 

For his final concert, on Jan. 21, 
the Russian-born conductor gave an 
all-French program, presenting for 
the first time Messiaen’s “Hymn” and 
Satie’s “Parade”. The effulgence of 
the Messiaen was not only a matter 
of orchestration but of spiritual qual- 


ity. The “Parade” exposed the 
schizoid character of the music— 
well-behaved, almost inane in the 


winds and strings, outrageously amus- 
ing in the percussion, with the addi- 
tion of a siren, typewriter, and shoot- 
ing pistol. The Dukas “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” and the “Fantastic” Sym- 
phony by Berlioz completed the pro- 
gram. 

Returned from his Christmas vaca- 


tion, Mr. Reiner guided the orchestra 
through an ebullient and scintillating 
performance of the Strauss tone poem 
“Don Juan”, on Jan. 28. By contrast, 
the Haydn Symphony No. 88, in G 
major, seemed humdrum, save for 
the warm and deeply-felt solo in the 
Largo by Mr. Miller. : 

Joseph Fuchs, as soloist in Brahms’s 
Concerto for Violin, had a well- 
thought-out conception of the Con- 
certo that unfortunately did not coin- 
cide with Mr. Reiner’s, good as his 
was. 


Byron Janis Is Soloist 


In the following week (Feb. 4), 
the collaboration between conductor 
and soloist was a happier one. Byron 
Janis, one of the finest of the younger 
pianists, whipped up that tired old 
war horse, Liszt’s Concerto in E flat 
major, to a dazzling finish, sustaining 
throughout a thread of serious pur- 
pose. He was ably abetted in this pur- 
pose by Mr. Reiner and his men. 

The Hungarian conductor began the 
concert somewhat incongruously with 
that music-appreciation pearl, the 
Suite, “Scheherazade”, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. It turned out to be more a 
lecture on orchestration than a per- 
formance for the subscribers, but a 
brilliant lecture withal, ornamented 
with the superlative violin solos by 
Sidney Harth, concertmaster. Selec- 


tions from “The Damnation of 
Faust”, by Berlioz, concluded the 
concert. 


Hend!l Conducts Gershwin Program 


On Jan. 30, Mr. Hendl conducted 
an all-Gershwin program, doubling 
as pianist in the Concerto in F, to the 
evident enjoyment of the large audi- 
ence present. 

There is a growing interest down- 
town in chamber music, evidenced by 
the appearance of the Juilliard String 
Quartet at the Goodman Theatre, 
Jan. 11, under the auspices of the 
Pro Musica Society; the Chicago 
Piano quartet, also at the Goodman, 
Jan. 27, under the management of 
Bertha Ott; and the Festival String 
Quartet, with Phyllis Curtin, soprano, 
at the Simpson Theatre, Feb. 6, under 
the auspices of the Free Concerts 


Foundation. 

The Juilliard group featured Al- 
berto Ginastera’s Quartet No. 2 
(1958), an Argentine import well 


worth repeated hearings. The Chicago 
Piano quartet gave inspired perform- 
ances of Fauré’s Quartet in C minor 
and Brahms’s Quartet in G minor 
Marion Hall, piano, and Mr. Miller 
collaborated in a glowing performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in A major 
Miss Curtin, in excellent voice, ap- 
peared with members of the Festival 
Quartet, plus Ray Still, oboe, in 
Hindemith’s “Die Serenaden”; later 
with Mr. Harth in the Suite for Voice 
and Violin by Villa-Lobos. 
—Howard Talley 





The Avalon Foundation of New 
York has recently awarded the New 
York City Center of Music and 
Drama a grant of $45,000, to be paid 
over a three-year period. The Foun 
dation expressed the hope that the 
grant would enable the Center to 
expand its program for providing 
tickets at a discount, or free, to schoo! 
children in the New York area 
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Otello Given Thrilling Production 


The Opera Society of Washington 
might seem an infant organization, 
considering its four years of existence. 
From another view, seeing its last 
production, “Otello”, one might think 
it a veteran company of long experi- 
ence. With three performances, on 
Jan. 22, 24 and 25, the company 
came up with showings that were vis- 
ually thrilling and aurally of the 
highest musical and artistic caliber 

As the dominant Otello, James Mc- 
Cracken sustained the role with an 
acting display seldom seen on oper- 
atic boards: the man of war, the 
jealous husband, the despondent 
lover, the hateful killer, all rang true 
and gripped the audience with a truth 
that held them spellbound. His voice 
ranged from pianissimo to fortissimo 
with consummate ease, seeking out 
every detail, capturing every nuance 

Maria di Gerlando’s Desdemona 


was the perfect foil for Mr. Mc- 
Cracken’s Otello. Quiet, submissive, 
beautiful, with rich voice, her Des 


demona showed that slight touch of 
temper during Otello’s rage in Act 
IIf that places the whole role in per 
spective. Iago, as sung by Robert 
Irehy, seemed weak in comparison 
That is not to say that vocally Mr 
Trehy did not have the role in hand 
But an overabundance of trite stage 
movement and a slight tendency to 
sing to himself rather than to project, 
made his Iago sneaky, not treacher 
ous. Mallory Walker’s natural poise 
and youthful appearance made for 
an appealing Cassio. 


Details Expertly Executed 


The details of production could not 
have been more expertly executed 
The principals’ costumes came from 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 
and in perfect consonance were the 
remainder The sets and light were 
by James Waring, who has the un 
erring eye of a master draftsman and 
artist. Staging by Bliss Hebert art 
fully utilized the cramped confines 
of Lisner Auditorium to emphasize 
the intimacy of the action Mem 
bers of the National Symphony were 
conducted by Paul Callaway 


The Kindler Foundation’s annual 
Birthday Anniversary Concert on 
Jan. 11 featured the premiere of a 


Trio for piano, clarinet and cello by 
Robert Parris The occasion cele 
brated the birthday of the late Hans 
Kindler, founder and first conductor 
of the National Symphony. Perform 
rs for the evening were the Tichman 
Trio: Herbert Tichman, clarinet; Ruth 
Tichman, piano; and Ray Schweitzer, 
llo. The program opened with six 
Sonatas of (¢ P. E Bach Mr 
Parris’ piece followed and was en 
siastically received by the audi 
In four movements (Comodo 
Vivace Scherzoso; Andante Cantabi 
ind Toceata: Giusto) Mr. Parris 
phasizes the range of each of the 
instruments as well as sudden 

rasts in mood The piano is 
lyrically and, even in the bra 
Toccata, is not called upon for 
ssion. The music is complex, 

ly crafted, yet singularly direct 
projection of mood. The three 
nents scem to start at the same 

70 their own ways, speak dif- 

on the same thing, and then 

to resolve again at a foregone 

yn The Trio calls for 

» technique for all three parts 


the keenest musicianship, all 


ch, 1960 


of which the Tichman Trio displayed. 
The program was concluded with the 
seven-movement Trio in E flat major, 
Op. 38, by Beethoven. 

Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, appeared 
with the National Symphony for a 
pair of concerts on Jan. 19-20 and on 
the matinee series Jan. 21. Miss 
Tureck played two Bach concertos: 
No. 1 in D minor and No. 7 in G 
minor. It has been a long time since 
anyone has stirred so much contro- 
versy in Washington about the play- 
ing of Bach and about pianism in 
general 

The sound produced was one of 
superb ensemble, but Miss Tureck 
managed to keep a very fine line 
drawn between piano and orchestra. 
Perhaps most fascinating was Miss 
Tureck’s curious habit of playing all 
passages mezzo-forte and below with 
the shape and contour of crescendo- 
diminuendo and any forte passage 
with all tones exactly alike. In these 
Forte passages she demanded that 
rhythm and pitch be the source of 
vigor Or expressive interest. Howard 
Mitchell conducted 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
red-carpet treatment from Washing- 
ton audiences when she sang here 
with the National Symphony on Feb 
23-24. Miss Schwarzkopf sang “Come 
scoglio” from “Cosi fan tutte” and 
the concert piece “Per pieta, bell’ idol 
mio”. At the end of the program 
she sang the closing scene from a 
Strauss’s “Capriccio”. Stunning, gra 
cious and casual as a stage person 
ality, this beautiful artist sang with 
all her technical and musical forces 
in the best form. Subtle colorings, 
fleeting moods, all were there in the 
rarest form of silver and gold. She 
was overwhelmingly lauded. 

Opening the program with the 
Overture to the “School for Scandal” 
by Samuel Barber, Howard Mitchell 
conducted the orchestra in his accus 


received 


Boston 











Vincent A. Finnigan 


4 scene from the Opera Society of Washington’s production of Verdi's 


“Otello”: Maria di Gerlando 

tomed disciplined manner. In this 
work and in Wagner's Prelude and 
Love Death from “Tristan § and 
Isolde”, the orchestra, at mid-season, 
exhibited a fuller, more relaxed 
sound. Particularly in the Wagner 
work, the tone seemed richer, more 
bending and mellow with age. The 


acquisition of several new players at 


as Desdemona, James McCracken as Mello 


the season’s opening 
a valuable one. 

Also on the program was a new 
Symphony in A major by American 
composer Robert L. Sanders. The 
Symphony was a Ford Commission 
composition and received its first 
Washington performances on this se- 
ries Charles Crowder 


appears to be 


Kirchner. Steinberg. Copland Lead Symphony 


Leon Kirchner’s Toccata for 
Strings, Solo Winds and Percussion 
is one of the best contemporary scores 
this city has enjoyed in recent years 
The composer conducted its first local 
performance, by the Boston Sym 
phony Feb. 5 and 6, and won a 
cordial reception 

These concerts were conducted 
otherwise by Richard Burgin, in place 
of Charles Munch, who was down 
with flu. They began with an excel 
lent account of Mozart's E flat Sym 


phony, K. 543, and concluded with 
the Dvorak Cello Concerto, with 
Gregor Piatigorsky as soloist. Fri 


day's performance was less than th 
best Piatigorsky, who had difficulties 
with intonation, and who played very 
freely, giving Mr. Burgin problems of 
keeping orchestra and soloist together 
But the warm singing tone was there 
4 week earlier Charles Munch had 
returned to the conductor's stand 
after a mid-season absence of seven 
weeks. He presented for the first time 
in Boston, Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s 
Music for Orchestra; the Sibelius Vio 
lin Concerto, with Ruggiero Ricci as 
soloist; and Beethoven's Fifth Sym 
phony. Apart from Mr. Ricci’s musi- 
cianly work in a concerto all too sel 
dom heard, this was an uneventful 
program. Lopatnikoff's work struck 


me as ephemeral and without char 
acter, and Beethoven's popular work 
was coarsely played 

The visit of William Steinberg as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym 
phony was momentous in its forceful 
effect upon the town. The music 
director of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
spent a fortnight here during the 
usual mid-winter vacation of Charles 
Munch, and impressed himself upon 
both the orchestra and the public 


Enormous Poetry in Mahler 


His first program, performed at 
Symphony Hall Jan. 8, 9 and 10, in 
cluded the Symphony in E flat, No 
99, by Haydn; Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration” and the First Sym 
phony of Mahler. In the last-named, 


especially, Mr. Steinberg really tri 
umphed. His performance had enor- 
mous poetry and strength, sentiment 


but not sentimentality Barber's de 
lectable and clever trifle, “Souvenirs”, 
was introduced to this city on Jan. 12, 
when it shared the concert with the 
Haydn and Mahler symphonies. 

Mr. Steinberg gave us, for the first 
time, the extraordinary—and extraor- 
dinarily loud! “Pittsburgh” Sym- 
phony of Hindemith on Jan. 15 and 
16. Not the best by this composer 


it seems, but a work of skill and or 
ganization, its finale on “Pittsburgh 
Is a Great Old Town”, was truly 
rousing! Wagner's ‘“Tannhaeuser’ 
Overture; the B flat Symphony, No. 2 
by Schubert, and the Suite from Stra 


vinsky’s “Fire Bird”, completed the 
list, all done with masterly authority 
and care 

Aaron Copland had been guest 


conductor the week before Mr. Stein 
berg’s advent. In creditable, if dry 
fashion, he presented Three Fantasias 
by Purcell; the C minor Symphony 
No. 95, by Haydn; William Schu 
man’s “New England Tryptich’—a 
superb work, the Rounds for String 


Orchestra by David Diamond; and 
his own First Symphony. Heretofore, 
Mr. Copland had been known here 


only as conductor of his own music 
In the light of his selection as co-con 
ductor with Charles Munch during 
the forthcoming tour in the Far East 
it was interesting to hear a sample of 
his work with other composers 

Ihe town was not overly impressed 
by the Moscow State Symphony, 
which made its local debut at Sym 
phony Hall, Jan. 22. But the soprano 
soloist, Galina Vishnevskaya, who 
sang Tatiana’s Letter Scene and the 
“Pique Dame” aria of Lisa, was ap- 


plauded frenetically. She also pre- 


iW 





! Jordan Hall concert Feb. 16 
Boris Goldovsky exhibited his New 
England Theatre to fine effect 
luring a nine day’s engagement at the 
Wilbur Theatre, Jan. 21-30. He gave 
superior “Rigoletto 
fine “Cosi fan tutte 
h some alternation of leading 
Ole In “Rigoletto” | heard talented 
Holgate in the title role, with 
Bazinet as an able Gilda 
Giuseppe as The Duke 


Opera 


Ik 
NUSIL ALLY 


ind a notably 


Ronald 
la quenn 


Enrico di 


Ara Berberian as Sparafucile, and 
Jean Kraft in the role of Maddalena 
The vocal-orchestral balance of 
Cosi fan tutte was exceptionally 
ood At the first performance, the 


Ferrando and Guglielmo 
ung robustly and 


» lover 


respectively 


John McCollum and Robert Paul 
Ronald Holgate was the Don Fe 

indo. Saramae Endich and Nancy 

Williams were admirable as Fiordiligi 


nd Dorabella 
ith deftly by 
C,oldovsky 


ind Despina was dealt 
Jeanette Scovotti. Mr 
was at the helm for 
Mozart's adorable work 
Henryk Szeryng. who 
ost successful debut here as soloist 
th the Boston Symphony, a year 
0, returned triumphantly for his first 
olo concert, at a Boston Morning 
Musicale, Jan. 27 
[he Festival Quartet, compara 
tively a newcomer among chamber 
music ensembles, and one of the best, 


had made a 


ippeared in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series at Jordan Hall Jan 
| Ihe four players, all virtuosos 


with a personal reputation before the 
Quartet was formed five 
blend into a gorgeously 
entity 


years ago 


functioning 


Orchestra’s Stature Increased 


Szell has greatly increased 
the stature of the Cleveland Orchestra 
nce he conductor The 
orchestra gave a sold-out concert at 
Symphony Hall Feb. 7, with Leon 
Fleisher as a wholly commendable 
oloist in the C major Piano Concerto 
K. 503, of Mozart There is some 
thing very healthy and musical in the 
Mr. Szell conducts and his or 
chestra plays 
Maureen Forrester gave her 
olo concert in Boston at the Boston 
Morning Musicale on Jan. 6 The 
program was unusually fresh 
t high point was Schu 
mann’s Frauenliebe und Leben 
uperbly sung, and as superbly han 
lled, in the John New 
mark 
i4e Budapest String Quartet 


Ceorge 


became its 


first 


and in 
cresting \ 


piano part, by 


that 
string ensem 
second of its two 
concerts in the Boston Uni 
versity Celebrity Series, at Jordan 
Hall, Jan. If The program was all 


Beethoven, and performed well i 
every 


peeriess group among 
bles presented the 


Boston 


’ 

respect 
Some of the 

Bach playing within my 


was achieved by 


solo violin 
experience 
Zino Francescatti at 


itest 


Symphony Hall (Boston University 
Celebrity Series) on Jan. 17 The 
Bach in question was the C major 
Sonata, whose thorny difficulties Mr 


Francescatth overcame triumphantly 


That fiddler’s nightmare, the fugue, 
was a marvel of ngle-instrument 
counterpoint playing. The whole con 
cert was replete with beauty, and it 
ivoided hackneyed tems Brooks 


Smith provided collaboration 
with plenty of backbone in the piano 
part Cyrus W. Durgin 


superb 


rT 


Boston [he itinerary of the com 
ing Far Eastern tour of the Boston 
Symphony has been extended to in 
Australia. It will be the first 
American orchestra to visit this coun 
try 


; 
clude 
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Viami 


Carmen and Gioconda Productions Attract Floridians 


Che climax to this season’s busy 
musical calendar was the Opera Guild 
of Greater Miami's highly colorful 
and truly magnificent presentation of 
Bizet’s “Carmen”, with Risé Stevens 
in the title role. Capacity audiences 
bestowed ovations upon the singers 
at the three performances given on the 
evenings of Feb. 22, 24, and 27 at the 
Dade County and Miami Beach Audi- 
toriums Though Miss Stevens was 
not the fiery or vivacious Carmen an- 
ticipated, her public found much to 
enjoy in her portrayal of the role as 
well as in her delightful singing. 

Brian Sullivan was superb as Don 
José; Dorothy Warenskjold, a charm- 
ing Micaéla; Thelma Altman, a de- 
lightful Mercedes. Walter Cassel’s 
Escamillo was vivid, as was Edward 
Doe’s Zuniga. The chorus was well- 
trained but too large. The orchestra 
was again in the capable hands of 
Emerson Buckley 

Ihe operas announced for next year 
are “Andrea Chenier” and “Martha” 

In the same auditoriums a month 
earlier, the Opera Guild gave an 
elaborate production of “La Gio- 


Winter Park 





“Carmen” postlude: Walter Surovy 
(left), Risé Stevens’ husband; Miss 


Stevens; and Arturo di 
director of the 
Greater Miami 


Filippi, 
Opera Guild of 


conda”, with Eileen Farrell in the 
leading role. Though partially handi- 
capped by a cold, Miss Farrell gave 
a brilliant performance. In the final 
act, her “Suicidio” was accorded an 


Bach Festival Celebrates 25th Year 


The Bach Festival Society of Win 
ter Park founded by Mrs. Charles 
Sprague-Smith, celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary Feb. 25-26 with two days 
of music in Knowles Memorial 
Chapel on the campus of Rollins Col- 

Taking part were the Bach 
choir; instrumentalists from the Flor- 
ida Symphony; Anne Stephenson, so- 


lege 


prano; Violet Serwin, contralto; Blake 
Stern, tenor; Ross Rosazza, baritone; 
David Beckwitt bass; and Jesse 
Baker, organist, all under the direc 
tion of Robert Hufstader 

Also chosen for this year’s pro 
‘ram was the Mass in D minor 
known variously as the “Coronation” 
Mass or the “Imperial” Mass, by 
Haydn. Mr. Hufstader held chorus, 


soloists and instrumentalists at a level 


of superb artistic virtuosity. The re 
ception of the work was so over 
whelming that it was repeated on 


Saturday at the session given for col 
students from Florida who are 
guests of the Bach Society for this 


lege 


occasion 
The 
changed 


first 


Festival has 
years, and the 
performance included the Con 
certo No. 2, in E major, with AIl- 
phonse Carlo, concertmaster; Cantata 
56 Ich will den 


pattern of the 
during recent 


Kreuzstab gerne”, 
sung by Ross Rosazza; and Cantata 
146, “Wir miissen durch viel Triibsal 


with Robert Conant, harpsichordist: 
Anne Stephenson; Blake Stern; David 
Beckwith; and singers from the Fes 
tival Chorus. In the performance of 
the slow movement of the Concerto 
No. 2, Mr. Carlo exhibited his finest 
playing. Mr. Rosazza, who has been 
soloist at the Festival for ten con- 
secutive years, sang with clarity of 
diction. In Cantata 146, the playing 


of Robert Conant in the Sinfonia, 
was breath-taking. Mr. Stern sang 
the tenor recitative with his usual 


musical mastery, and a newcomer to 
the Festival this season, Miss Stephen- 
son, sang the recitative and soprano 
aria with an amazingly clear and bril- 
liant voice with effortless control. 
Her interpretation was an_ artistic 
ichievement 


Friday brought one of the high- 
lights of the Festival in the appear- 
ance of Mr. Conant, in a lecture- 
recital on “Keyboard Music of Bach 
and His Contemporaries”. Immensely 
knowledgeable of the music of Bach 
and the changing era, he quickly cap- 
tured the attention of one of the 
largest audiences to attend the morn- 
ing lectures (another innovation of 
recent years). He performed the sec- 
ond movement from the Sonata in 
E flat by C. P. E. Bach, and then 
illustrated the music of the “new” 
school using Rameau; the Chaconne 
in D major of Pachelbel, and the 
Allemande, from the C minor Suite 
of Clerambault. Outstanding was the 


ovation seldom given any performer. 
Flaviano Labo’s Enzo was a work of 
art. In her duets with Miss Farrell 
and Mr. Labo, Frances Bible provided 
a perfect blending of voices. Cesare 
Bardelli, as Barnaba, and Moscena, 
as Alvise, both acted and sang with 
distinction. Emerson Buckley and 
the orchestra added much to the suc- 
cess of the production. 

The artistic sets seen in “Carmen” 
and “La Gioconda” were by the Peter 
Wolf Studios of Dallas. The efficient 
stage directors for both operas were 
Anthony Stivanello and Désiré De- 
frére. 

Joan Field, who replaced the in- 
disposed Johanna Martzy as violin 
soloist with the University of Miami 
Symphony at the pair of concerts on 
Feb. 28-29 at the Miami Beach and 
Dade County Auditoriums, was heard 
in a concerto by the local composer 
Mana-Zucca. The orchestra, under 
Fabien Sevitzky, performed the Shos- 
takovich Symphony No. 5, and a 
Fugue in D minor by Arnold Volpe, 
founder of the orchestra. 


—Arthur Troostwyk 


Theme and Variations in G-major of 
Buxtehude and the Passacaglia in D 
minor of Fischer. Continuing with 
the music of Bach, from the Partita 
in B flat he played the Praeludium, 


Sarabande, Allemande, Minuet and 
Giga. 
“The St. John Passion” was the 


major work of the Festival. Mr. Huf- 
stader, always a meticulous conduc- 
tor, found his choir not too respon- 
sive in some of the major choruses, 
but the chorales were always sung 
with a magnificent tone and superb 
control of dynamic shading. All of 
the soloists handled their various re- 
citatives and arias with excellent con- 
trol and restraint, but exceptionally 
fine was the clarity of the recitatives 
of the Evangelist, Mr. Stern, who 


sang the role with extreme ease. 


—Hugh Alderman 





Sensational Case 





Opera on Sacco and Vanzetti 


On the recommendation of the Metropolitan Opera, 


Foundation has commissioned 


The Ford 


new opera by Marc Blitzstein 


with the Metropolitan taking an option on the work. 


Mr. Blitzstein’s working title is “ 
poser himself is supplying the text. 


Sacco and Vanzetti”, and the com- 


The libretto is based on the sen- 


sational case in which a shoe factory worker and a fish peddler were 
found guilty in a payroll holdup and executed in 1927. 


No date has been set for the premiere. 


It is expected that Mr 


Blitzstein will have substantial portions of the work ready for a hear- 
ing by the Metropolitan in the autumn of 1960. 

Next season at the Metropolitan Opera, Erich Leinsdorf will con- 
duct the first complete stage production in the United States of Di- 
mitri Shostakovich’s orchestration of Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff”. 
The work, which will be given in John Gutman’s English version, 1s 
expected to have its first performance during the opening week of the 


1960-61 season. 


Two versions of “Boris” have previously been heard at the Metro- 


politan. 


The Rimsky-Korsakoff orchestration, with his additions and 
alterations, was sung in Italian through the 1945-46 season. 


A ver- 


sion by Karol Rathaus, based on the original Mussorgsky score, in 


the Gutman translation was 
1958-59 seasons 


heard 


in the 1952-54, 1955-56, and 


The Metropolitan will present a new production of “L’Elisir 


d’Amore” next season. 


It will be the first time the Donizetti work 


has been heard at the Metropolitan since the season of 1949-50. 
Fausto Cleva will conduct and two young Americans will attend 


to the new production. 


Nathaniel Merrill will be the stage director, 


and Robert O’Hearn will design the settings and costumes. 
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Philadelphia 


Stokowski Returns After 19 Years 


The return of Leopold Stokowski to 
conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra 
after 19 years was one of the biggest 
events of the musical season here; in 
fact, it was an outstanding event in 
the city’s symphonic history. Not only 
had Mr. Stokowski not conducted the 
famous orchestra which he had origi- 
nally created, but he had never re- 
turned to the city in which he was 
such a figure for the same span of 
time. 

His return was an event of great 
emotional impact, and when he 
stepped out on the platform of the 
Academy of Music for the Friday 
matinee performance (Feb. 12), the 
more-than-capacity audience arose 
and gave him a standing ovation. 
“Stokey” was back, and it was only 
a few moments before it was evident 
that the old magic still worked as the 
white-haired maestro, after poising 
with raised hand for pin-drop silence, 
launched into a crisp and wonderfully 
clear Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro”. 

His performances of Manuel de 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo”, Respighi’s 
“The Pines of Rome”, and the Shosta- 
kovich Fifth Symphony seemed to 
renew youth and set back the clock 
for many who had doted on the 
glamorous conductor almost 20 years 
ago. At the end of an afternoon 
fraught with emotion, Mr. Stokowski 
made a brief speech of thanks and of 
gratitude for the reception, beginning 
his words with, “As I was saying 19 
years ago “a 


. 


“Rondine” Successfully Revived 

Another event of nostalgic charm 
and appeal was the first performance 
of Puccini's “La Rondine” since 
March 1929, when Bori and Gigli had 
sung it here with the Metropolitan 
Opera. Puccini fans in large numbers 
(headed by a delegation from New 
York, which included Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli) lavished their enthusiasm over 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera pro- 
duction under the vigilant care of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. Licia Alba- 
nese, who had sought Bori’s advice on 
the role of Magda, seemed like the 
perfect choice for this role of charm 

It was a known fact that Miss Al- 
banese was anxious to sing this role, 
and her obvious enthusiasm drew her 
on to heights of vocal and histrionic 
charm not hoped for by her most fer- 
vent admirers. Daniele Barioni’s beau- 
tiful voice ornamented the Gigli role; 
this bit of casting seemed perfect, as 
the tenor must take the part of a sim- 
ple boy from the country. Eva Likova 
and Rudolf Petrak were excellent in 
the roles of Lisette and the poet Pru 
mer (sung by Editha Fleischer and 
Armand Tokatyan in the original 
Metropolitan production). 

The orchestra, chorus and ballet 
and the many supporting singers con- 
tributed to the success of the evening. 
which proved that there is a definite 
place for operas not found in the 
hrice-usual repertory. So great was 

e enthusiasm, that the glamorous 

ct Il ensemble, “Bevo al tuo fresco 

rIso had to be encored—a phe 
enon not witnessed here for more 
s than one can recall 
ther operas heard in Philadelphia 
: this period listed the tumultu- 
ception given the new soprano 
Nilsson in a Metropolitan 
n und Isolde” on Jan. 26. The 
cs of the Academy were an 
luster to the soaring tones of 
lish singer. The evening also 
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Leopold Stokowski, whose recent 


concert was called 


oY 


Philadelphia 
“symphonic history 


found Ramon Vinay in excellent voice 
as Tristan, and Christa Ludwig, Wal- 
ter Cassel, and Kim Borg admirable 
as Brangaene, Kurvenal and Marke. 
Karl Boehm conducted, emphasizing 
the poetry in the score. 

“Tosca”, given by the Philadelphia 
Lyric on Jan. 28, was dominated by 
by the carefully planned, excellently 
sung Tosca of Dorothy Kirsten. Fla- 
viano Labo was an uneven Cavara- 
dossi and Robert Weede too benign 
but in excellent voice as Scarpia. The 
three principals were replacing (at 
various stages of the pre-performance 
period) Renata Tebaldi, Eugenio Fer- 
nandi, and Walter Cassel—all unable 
to appear Julius Rudel conducted 
with force 

Deluging a willing city with Puccini 
operas, the Philadelphia Grand 
brought its “Bohéme” here on Feb. 7. 
Licia Albanese and Daniele Barioni 
were in excellent form as the Murger 
lovers, and Frank Valentino, Napo- 
leon Bisson, and William Wildermann 
rounded out the quartet of gay-sad 
Bohemians. Mildred Ellor was a 
lively Musetta under the knowing di- 
rection of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

If it is not Puccini, it is Verdi, and 
thus when the Philadelphia Lyric had 
its turn on Feb. 16, “Rigoletto” was 
given a generally unconvincing per- 
formance. Igor Gorin has a lovely 
voice and sings with classic ease and 
style, but he was unable on this occa- 
sion to give his jester dramatic con- 
viction. Hilde Gueden sang a very 
poor “Caro nome”, but redeemed her- 











Lucrezia Bori, left, aided by Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
conductor, advises Licia Albanese on the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera’s revival of Puccini’s “La Rondine” 


self later. Flaviano Labo was uneven 
as the Duca, but he sang his high 
notes with resonant ease, thereby gain- 
ing a success. Anton Guadagno 
brought the performance safely into 
port through some rough weather and 
dominated the cast (which included 
Norman Scott as Sparafucile and 
Clarissa Lobdell as Maddalena). 

On Feb. 5, the first of the guest 
conductors appeared with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Georg Solti had 
never been heard before in this city. 
A musicianly leader, Mr. Solti’s per- 
formance of the “Eroica” was digni- 
fied, aristocratic, and marked by a 
care for the organic whole of Beet- 
hoven’s wonderful symphony. He also 
gave evidence of his fine training and 
grasp of a variety of music with his 
playing of Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn and Hindemith’s 
beautifully orchestrated Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes by Carl 
Maria von Weber. The new conductor 
was well received. 

On Feb. 19, William Smith, assist- 
ant conductor, ascended the podium 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, offer- 
ing a very fine performance of 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 1, in D 
major. His grasp of the alternately 
turbulent and melodious work showed 
that he has progressed to an im- 
pressive point as a conductor. Byron 
Janis was the soloist, showing great 
technical aplomb and dexterity in his 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo No. 1, which nevertheless lacked 
something, making it sound like a 
brilliant run-through 


Rearranged Seating 


On Feb. 23, Mr. Stokowski made 
the last of four appearances with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conduct- 
ing the second Pension Fund concert. 
Again with the rearranged seating of 
his orchestra, the conductor demon- 
strated his vast Knowledge of sonics, 
his preoccupation with tonal clarity 
and his infinite gradations of sound. 
His program included three well- 
transcribed Bach chorale preludes 
(the hand of the transcriber was more 
than evident) the Brahms C minor 
Symphony, and his own synthesis of 
the love music from “Tristan und 
Isolde”, which was almost too pressed 
towards erotic lushness. His encores 
included a marvelous “Afternoon of 
a Faun” and an incandescent Prelude 
to “Lohengrin”. Again it was evident 
that as far as Philadelphia is con- 
cerned Mr. Stokowski can do no 
wrong 

Ballet for the month was taken 
care of by the Philadelphia Civic 








Ballet on Feb. 9. With Nora Kaye 
and Scott Douglas as guests, this am- 
bitious company presented the pre- 
miere of “Vision of America”, a new 
ballet by James de Priest. The latter’s 
music was worthy of attention and 
the choreography by Nadia Chilkov- 
sky involved primitive considerations 
with Ron Arnold excellent in the 
main role. Copland’s “El Salon Mex- 
ico” and Glazunoff’s Themes from 
“Raymonda” were also performed. 
The orchestra was well conducted by 
Alfonso Cavaliere. 
On Feb. 14, Emil Gilels presented 
a gem-like recital, which calls only 
for superlatives in an appraisal of his 
poetic and technically amazing traver 
sal of a varied program. Gina Bach- 
auer’s recital at the Academy on Feb. 
18 also gave much pleasure with her 
dynamic performances 
Max de Schauensee 


San Antonio 





Opera Festival Opens 


The first performance of the 16th 
Grand Opera Festival presented by 
the Symphony Society of San An- 
tonio took place in the Municipal 
Auditorium of that city on Feb. 27 
In spite of fog and intermittent rain, 
there was an audience of nearly 5,000 
to hear Verdi’s “A Masked Ball”. 

It was an evening of triumph for 
the distaff side, two of whom were 
making their debuts in San Antonio 
Irene Kramarich, with a rich and 
powerful mezzo-soprano voice, nearly 
stole the show, as the Ulrica. Leonie 
Rysanek’s clear velvety soprano 
soared through the vast auditorium 
with ease, and her natural beauty and 
superb portrayal of Amelia thrilled 
the audience. Eve Likova, who has ap- 
peared here before, added fine singing 
and animation to the opera 

The male roles were well sung. 
Richard Tucker’s ringing tones and 
regal demeanor were equal to Verdi's 
demands in the part of Riccardo. Igor 
Gorin brought dignity and lush tone 
quality to the role of Renato. Val 
Patacchi and Raymond Michalski 
were the sinister conspirators 


Gedda Makes Debut 


Gounod’s “Faust”, on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 28, was from the very 
start infused with vitality. Nicolai 
Gedda, making his debut here, sang 
the title role with his lush tenor voice 
The Mephistopheles of Norman 
Treigle was exciting, his voice 
resonant and full, his acting dramatic 
and sinister, his movements graceful 
and imaginative. Nadine Conner was 
a convincing Marguerite. Her voice, 
always lovely, was used with restraint 
due to a cold. Valentine was well 
sung by Guiseppe Valdengo. Ruth 
Thorsen was the Siébel and Irene 
Kramarich a vivacious Martha. 

Victor Alessandro led both operas 
with his usual exemplary feeling for 
tempos and balance. The stage sets 
of Peter Wolf were effective although 
a little overornate, especially in the 
“Masked Ball”. The excellent chorus 
was directed by B. R. Henson. Ruth 
Matlock was the choreographer and 
Anthony Stivanello the stage direc- 
tor. Helen Seagle 





The New York Philharmonic Young 
People’s Concerts, conducted by Leon 
ard Bernstein, were named winner of 
an Edison Foundation National Mass 
Media Award for 1959 Roger 
Englander, producer of the program, 
accepted the award for the orchestra 
at the Thomas Alva Edison Awards 
Dinner held in New York Jan. 27 








Los Angeles 





Philharmonic Host to Trio of Conductors 


Continuing with a steady succession 
of lest conductor the Los An 
el Philharmonic in recent weeks 


has played under Eugen Jochum, Igor 
Markevitch, and Alfred Wallenstein 
Mr. Jochum tint consisted of two 


pairs of subscription concerts, on Fel 


+-S and Feb. 18-19, during which he 
ntroduced several novelties. On the 
former program he played Boris 
Blacher’s Concertante Music for Or 
chestra, Op. 10, a skillful essay in 


what th omposer term variable 


meters Despite the isymetrical 
rhythms the work has an easy-going 
continuity, the contrapuntal compli 
cations are not obtrusive, and the 


melodic content is frank and attrac 
conductor opened with an 
ppreciative reading of Barber's Ada 
vio for Strings, and concluded with 
vigorou Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony that sometimes over 
tated the obvious but was neverthe 
less productive of popular enthusiasm 
Berl Senofsky replaced the ailing Zino 
Francescatti, taking over the origin 
illy programmed Brahms Violin Con 
erto with comprehensive technical 
ommand but not the greatest amount 
f warmth or variety of nuance 


ive. The 


account of 


Von Einem Score Performed 


Mr. Jochum’s choice of new music 
tor the Feb. 18-19 program was not 
particularly edifying 
Einem’s “Tanzrondo”, Op. 2 is a 
craftsmanlike work expertly orches 
trated, but the substance is thin. It 
ts apparently designed with humorous 
intent, though it never quite achieves 
enough effervescence to make it froth 
Honegger’s Concerto da Camera, for 
flute, English horn and strings, is like 
wise a pleasant and amiable piece 
with nothing of particular importance 
to say. The grateful solo parts were 
done with brightness and finish by 
two of the orchestra members 
George Drexler, the first flute, and 
Vincent Schipilliti, the English horn 
player. The conductor's physical exu 
berance and his musicianly authority 
brought Strauss’s “Don Juan” to an 
impressively dramatic climax, and re 
sulted in a rugged reading of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony 

Igor Markevitch’s single pair of 
oncerts, on Jan. 28-29, had as its 
most impressive incident a theatrically 
tense and highly colored performance 
of the suite from Falla’s “Three Cor 
nered Hat”. Handel's Concerto Grosso 
in D major, Op. 6. No. 5, was neatly 
turned but was a little too perfumed 
it times to be strictly Baroque, and 
the fast tempos and glossy surfaces 
made Brahms’s First Symphony some 
thing less than traditional or com 
pletely satisfying. Kurt Reher, who 
this season returned to the post of 
first cellist after a number of years’ 
absence, played the Haydn Concerto 
with assured musicianship and meti 
culous attention to detail 


Gottfried von 


When Leopold Stokowski canceled 


his Jan. 21-22 concerts on short 
notice, Alfred Wallenstein was re 
tained for an additional program 


giving what were reported to be sub 
stantial interpretations to Kabalev 
sky’s “Colas Breugnon Overture 
Rachmaninoff's Symphony No. 2, in 
t Minor, the Love Scene from 
Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet”, and the 
second suite from Ravel's “Daphnis 
and Chloe” 

The second Promenade concert of 
the season, in Shrine Auditorium on 


14 


eb. 13, was conducted by Morton 
Gould, and among other items con- 
tained his own “Celebration” from 
Declaration” Suite, his arrangement 
of Rachmaninoff’s Vocalise, and 
Latin-American Symphonette’’ 
Daniel Pollack, gifted young pianist, 
gave a well-rounded performance of 
Ichaikovsky's B flat minor Concerto 

The Monday Evening Concert of 
Feb. 15 juxtaposed music by 16th 
and 20th-century composers, with 
Leonard Stein as the program director 
and conductor. A first American per- 
formance was given to Karlheinz 
Stockhausen’s “Kreuzspiel”, for piano 
oboe, bass clarinet, and a variety of 
percussion instruments operated by 
three players. It is one of his earlier 
pre-electronic works in advanced 
idiom, but except for the continuous 
rhythmical activity of the percussion 
instruments has no particularly de 
cisive features, the content being yet 
another version of Anton Webern's 
precepts. That composer was repre 
ented by three songs, Op. 18, In 
characteristic style, for soprano, clari 
net and guitar, sung with assurance 
by Catherine Gayer. Gunther Schull 
er's Wind Quintet (1958) was given 
1 first West Coast performance, and 
impressed by virtue of its expertness 
ind cleverly devised acoustical effects 

Monteverdi's “Scherzi Musical 
Vol. Il, were sung by a vocal trio 
and the last half of the program in 
terestingly contrasted five choral set 
tings of Psalm 130, “De Profundis”, 
by William Byrd, Claude Le Jeune, 
Orlando di Lasso, Michael Praetorius, 
ind Arnold Schoenberg. Schoenberg's 
version is his last completed composi 
tion, written in 1950, and combines 
both a speaking and singing chorus 
While the performance of the Schoen- 
berg by the Gregg Smith Singers, con- 
ducted by Gregg Smith, was a bit 
tentative, the group did excellent work 
in the earlier music 


Orchestral Awakening 





The Monday 


Evening Concert of 
Jan. 18, not heard by this reporter, 
was devoted entirely to the composi- 
tions of Lou Harrison: “Quetzalcoatl” 


for percussion orchestra; “Danse 
Chromatique”; Concerto for violin 
and percussion orchestra, with the 
solo played by Eudice Shapiro and 
conducted by William Kraft; and the 
Mass, conducted by Ingolf Dahl. 
Richard Strauss’s “Capriccio” was 
given first West Coast performances 
by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Music Opera Theatre 
on Jan. 9, 15, and 17. Walter Ducloux 
both staged and conducted the work. 
Despite the enormous difficulties of 
doing an opera like this with student 
forces, the resultant performances 
were of notably fine quality. Erena 
Chillingarian sang the Countess with 


National Datelines . 


charm and excellent vocal resources, 
although her English could have been 
clarified. Other roles were taken with 
almost uniform excellence by French 
Tickner, Keith Wyatt, James Gibbons, 
Orville White, Sharon Bliss, Karl 
Laufkotter (the only seasoned pro- 
fessional in the cast), Marilyn Beer, 
Ray Arbizu and others. The tasteful 
sets and costumes were by Gary 
Campbell. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
gave 13 performances in Philharmonic 
Auditorium beginning Feb. 5, with 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch 
as guest artists. Leading roles other- 
wise were taken by Nina Novak, 
Nathalie Krassovska, Irina Borowska, 
George Zorich and Alan Howard. 

—Albert Goldberg 





Tucson, Ariz—The Tucson Sym 
phony, with Frederic Balazs conduct 
ing, gave an all-opera night on Jan 
19, presenting solos and duets inter- 
spersed with instrumental selections 
The orchestra gave its best perform- 
ance in excerpts from Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck”. Mr. Balazs’ imaginative con- 
ducting drew forth at one place a sen- 
sitive blend of strings and woodwinds 
that created the illusion of sighing 
winds over rippling waters. The vo- 
cal numbers, drawn from six well- 
known operas, were sung by Mar- 
jorie Brinkman, dramatic soprano of 
Los Angeles, last season’s winner of 
the Western Regional Metropolitan 
Auditions, and Diran Akmajian, tenor 
of Tucson, assistant professor of Mu- 
sic at the University of Arizona 

—G 
vw 

Toledo, Ohio.—Joseph Hawthorne 
treated his Toledo Orchestra subscrib 
ers to an unusual program for the 
January concert in the Peristyle of 
the Art Museum. The first perform- 
ance of William Flanagan’s Diverti 
mento and the initial Toledo hearing 
of James Cohn’s “Music for Strings’ 


Syracuse Organizes New Symphony 


Syracuse, N. Y Syracuse, after a 
few decades without a symphony or- 
chestra, will see an orchestra come 
into its own this season. A few years 
ago an orchestra was organized here 
and gave a few children’s concerts 
These concerts were highly success-- 
ful, and this year the concerts were 
again repeated on a much larger scale 
and a series of adult concerts sched- 
uled Joseph Barone is the perma- 
nent conductor of this reorganized 
orchestra to be permanently known as 
the Onondaga Symphony 

Much credit for this orchestral 
awakening is due to the efforts of 
Mrs. Eric Gates who is president of 
the Board of Directors of the Onon- 
daga Symphony The president of 
the Guild Auxiliary, which is the 
working body of the orchestra, is Mrs 
Peter Hopkins who is also harpist of 
the orchestra, and is professionally 
known as Carolyn Auert. Murray 
Bernthal, manager of Famous Artists 
Series, is manager of the orchestra. 

Mr. Barone, who was guest con- 
ductor in Syracuse in the past, was 
founder and conductor of the New 
York Little Symphony. He is, at 
present, professor of music at the 
University of Pennsylvania and has 


been guest conductor of the New 


v. 


Joseph Barone, conductor of the 
new Onondaga Symphony 


York Philharmonic, the Cleveland 
Orchestra and guest conductor at the 
La Scala Opera in Milan. 

In the few rehearsals with the Syr 
acuse Symphony, Mr. Barone has 
molded a group of musicians into an 
organization capable of performing 
the best in music. This permanent 
orchestral organization has long been 
wanting in Syracuse and today prom- 
ises to grow into a fine musical force 
in central New York. —H. P 





were warmly applauded, as was the 
playing of Ralph Kirkpatrick in the 
Haydn D major Concerto Op. 37 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, Paul Makara, vio- 
linist, and Robert Klein, flutist, were 
also featured in Bach’s Fifth Branden- 
burg Concerto. Mozart's Symphony 
No. 31, in D major, closed the pro- 
gram —H. M. C 


vd 

Detroit, Mich.—Victor Martin has 
announced the formation of The De- 
troit Opera Theater, Inc., a profes 
sional non-profit opera company 
which will give its first performance 
in April. Marjorie Gordon, soprano 
of the New York City Opera and now 
a Detroit resident, is director of the 
company 

The first production will be Moz 
art's “Cosi Fan Tutte”, at the Players 
Theatre on April 6, 8, and 9. Valter 
Poole will conduct a chamber orches 
tra of musicians from the Detroit 
Symphony. and the cast will include 
Marjorie Gordon, Marilyn Cotlow, 
Rosemary Murch, Richard Knoll, and 
Samuel Resnick. 


vw 

Cleveland.—The Cleveland Or 
chestra, George Szell conducting, will 
be heard for the first time in the West 
during a 28-day tour of ten Western 
states, beginning April 24. Mr. Szell 
and the orchestra will give 28 con 
certs in Indiana, Illinois, Missour 
Kansas, New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, and Washington 

Currently, in a 16-day tour began 
Jan. 31, The Cleveland Orchestra, 
with Mr. Szell conducting, was heard 
in 17 concerts in five Eastern states, 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 


vw 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.—lIgor Stravin 
sky, Jose Ferrer, Martyn Green and 
Earl Wild will be participants in the 
Santa Fe Opera’s fourth season of 
operas in English. During the nine 
week season (June 22 to Aug. 20), 
presented in an open-air theatre, 
Stravinsky will conduct a new mount 
ing of his “Oedipus Rex” on a pro 
gram which will also include Puccini's 
“Gianni Schicchi”, with Mr. Ferrer 
making his operatic debut in the title 
role, under Earl Wild. Martyn Green 
will both stage and appear as the 
Duke in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Gondoliers”, with John Crosby con 
ducting. 

Scheduled in addition are Stravin 
sky's “The Rake’s Progress”, with the 
composer in attendance; Mozart's 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, Verdi's 
“La Traviata”, Puccini’s “Tosca” and 
Rossini’s “Cinderella”. 
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Paris 


Dumas’s Camille Theme of New Ballet 


After the legitimate theatre char- 
acterization by Edwige Feuilléres, 
after the screen performance by Greta 


Garbo, after the operatic perform- 
ances by the greatest Verdian inter- 
preters, “La dame aux camélias”, the 
popular masterpiece by Alexander 


Dumas fils, has become a ballet, with 
Yvette Chauviré as the heroine. Henri 
Sauguet has written the score for this 
grand ballet in two acts and five 
scenes, which was given its premiere 
at the Paris Opéra. 

The initiative for this work came 
from the choreographer Tatiana Gsov- 
sky, who telephoned one day, two 
years ago, from Berlin to Paris to ask 
Henri Sauguet to write the music for 
a sort of dance opera, in which the 
pathetic history of Marguerite would 
be treated in a very special way. 
Sauguet at once composed a score 
which was played for the first time at 
the Berlin Festival in a preliminary 
version for small orchestra. Later he 
reworked it, developed it, and re- 
scored it for large orchestra. This 
definitive version accompanies the 
ballet at the Opéra 

Tatiana Gsovsky has taken a poetic 
view of this celebrated subject which 
is very beautiful and original. She 
imagines that at a sale of Marguerite’s 
possessions after her death, Armand 
Duval notices the red dress which she 
was wearing when they met for the 
first time. He buys it. He presses it 
against his heart, and, suddenly, from 
the dress, emerge the young woman 
and all her past. By seeming magic 
appears the ballroom where they saw 
each other, with its chandeliers and 
decorations, crowded with dancers 
(and we have the first pas de deux). 
Then we see the reckless love scenes 
at Bougival; the cruel scene of the 
rupture; the house of debauchery 
where Armand encounters Marguerite 


on the arm of another lover; and 
finally the death scene 
Poetic Inspiration 

Miss Gsovsky has also had the 


happy poetic inspiration of making 
the role of Marguerite a double role. 
There is the true Marguerite, who is 
profoundly moving and human; and 
there 1s the courtesan Marguerite, who 
was frivolous and debauched. The 
first Marguerite looks back at the 
other in her imagination. They often 
dance symmetrical steps together, 
like a real being and its shadow, 
which brings to the ballet a poetic 
and scenic element that is beguiling 
and spectacular, and creates an am- 
biance of unreality and fantasy 
leverly exploited by Miss Gsovsky’s 
horeography. 

This choreography uses classic 
teps, which she has put at the service 
~ an expressive pantomime which 

comes almost expressionistic at 
nes, resulting in a very original style 

reat homogeneousness. It is ad- 
ibly lyric and moving, and par- 
rly well suited to the fantastic 
inticism and pathos of the action. 
I remarked above, it is a sort 

ince opera of large dimensions, 
more than two hours in per- 

It is not built up of iso- 
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lated ballet numbers. Everything 
flows like the scenes of a drama with 
continuity of action, without the con- 
ventions of classical ballet. This gives 
the work a special and novel physiog- 
nomy. 

Jacques Dupont’s decors are truly 
magical, evoking the ambiance, mys- 
tery, and feeling of misty memory 
which create an atmosphere of fan- 
tasy and dream. It is one of Dupont’s 
major achievements and puts him 
beside Christian Bérard, as one of 
the best French scenic designers of 
our time. His costumes (of the style 
of 1830) reveal an equal poetic fan- 
tasy. This ballet rivals the new “Car- 
men” as one of the most beautiful 
productions the Paris Opéra has given 
us in a long time. 

Sauguet’s music also eludes the 
conventions which we find in most 
ballets. It is a score of extraordinary 
poetic delicacy, without big, super- 
ficial effects, without brilliant cli- 
maxes, all in subtle nuances and pro- 
foundly romantic in character. The 
musical language, lightly touched with 
atonality, is very personal and ex- 
tremely free. After Verdi’s famous 
arias, which are in everyone’s ears, it 
was difficult and risky to illustrate 
musically the pathetic adventures of 
Marguerite. Yet Sauguet has suc- 
ceeded with much taste and originality 
in this score, which is one of his best 
works. 

The performance is dominated by 
the irresistible presence of the most 


distinguished of present-day French 
dancers, Yvette Chauviré, whose ro- 
mantic genius was already familiar, 
but once again leaves an indelible 
impression. The role is tremendous. 
Miss Chauviré is on stage throughout 
the work, dancing a succession of 
adagios, variations, and pas de deux. 
The purity of her classic style, the 
extraordinary intelligence with which 
she portrays the psychological evolu- 
tion of the character, the taste of her 
emotional characterization, the right- 
ness of her movement and mime, of 
her port de bras, of her facial ex- 
pression — all contribute to one of 


W arsaw 


Polish Music Life 


The center of Warsaw forms a pat- 
tern of streets intersecting at right 
angles, as if drawn by a ruler. There 
are the great arteries of traffic: Mars- 
zalowska, Jerozolimskie and their side 
streets, lined with huge, box-like 
buildings, with much glass, and in 
the evening, much neon light, with 
shops containing goods at ruinously 
high prices. The poverty oppresses, 
but the people are eager to oblige, 
hospitable, and outraged when one 
offers to pay for coffee or the excel- 
lent Herbata (tea), oneself. 

The Palace of Culture is a present 
of the Russians to Poland. With its 
30 stories, ornamented with carvings, 
towers, and terraces, it looks like a 
mixture of Rockefeller Center and 
Moscow University. 

Chopin, Chopin, Chopin! It is here 
that the First International Congress 








Serge Lide 
The death scene from Henri Sauguet’s ballet “La dame aux camélias”, 
with Yvette Chauviré and Georges Skibine. Tatiana Gsovsky staged it. 


the most moving performances. 

Her partner, in the role of Armand 
Duval, is Georges Skibine, who is 
extremely elegant in a very charming 
classic style. Josette Amiel has the 
very difficult assignment of dancing 
Marguerite’s “double”. She is a re- 
markable virtuoso, but she is far 
from possessing the expressive powers 
of Miss Chauviré. The comparison 
which is forced upon her is cruel. 
Among the other dancers, I should 
cite Madeleine Lafon, Max Bozzoni, 
Jacqueline Rayet, Claire Motte, and 
Attilio Labis, all admirable in their 
roles —Claude Rostand 


Artistically Free 


of Chopinologists was held, from 
Feb. 16 through 21. A recital by 
Artur Rubinstein marked the formal 
opening of the Chopin Year on Feb 
21 (Chopin was born on Feb. 22, 
1810). And the Sixth International 
Frederic Chopin Piano Competition 
was launched on Feb. 23. 

The prize-winning, boldly abstract 
poster by the West Berlin artist Wal- 
demar Kruska attracts the observer 
to the three-week piano competition. 
Over 100 musicologists have come 
from 21 countries to ccapare the re- 
sults of Chopin research. There are 
representatives of eight East European 
countries, eight West European coun- 
tries, the United States, Australia, 
Israel, China, and Japan. In a half 
dozen sectiogs (on style; historical 
problems of stylistic influences; per- 
formance; editions and bibliography; 
general historical problems; esthetic 
problems) meetings are held simulta- 
neously in the morning. In the after- 
noon plenary sessions, lectures in all 
languages are given, 106 in all. It is 
impossible to make a secure choice 
of the best ones. One must read the 
few manuscripts and _ translations 
available. But some of the Polish 
scholars speak in excellent German 


Genesis of Dance Forms 


Professor Stefania Lobaczewska, of 
Cracow, give the introductory ad- 
dress, on Polish Musical Culture in 
the 19th Century. Documents reveal 
how closely related Chopin was to 
certain predecessors, how the dances 
that were sung and played in the coun- 
try developed into the Mazurek of 
the towns and were composed, in- 
stead of improvised. The stylization 
of these dances began before Chopin 
Its relation to the German “emfindsa 
men Stil” (“sentimental style”), which 
defined the Polonaise as a whole 
dance, was made clear. We heard 
examples of this pioneer work by 
Count Oginski and Maria Szyma- 
nowska. 

Poland has had musicologists for 
the past 40 years. Numerous and 
brilliant, they reveal the keen rivalry 
between the capital, Warsaw, and the 
old university city, Cracow. Such 
young scholars as Jozef Kanski (who 
compared interpretations) measure up 
to such German and Soviet scholars 
as Boetticher, Husmann, Wiora, 
Alexieff, and Belza. 

Unfortunately, the address of an 
Italian on the dissolution of tonality 
in Chopin was not given. It would 
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hav iven material for discussion to 
the Russians, for whom tonal musi 
il thinking forms a kind of Wel 


fanscnauunys a general philosophical 
standpoint. This tabu was challenged 
however Sofia Lissa, the oul ol 
the Con Ordinary of the Uni 
versity, director of the Institute for 
Musical Research, which she founded 
hallenged it She poke clearly, 
factually, and with faultless logic 
ibo he |} nony of Chopin and 
Ner t She hov 1 with exampl 
the | ment of tonal functions t 
Phrygian and Neapolitan devices, and 
pointed out the role of the tritone and 
th half-tone We had Ihghtning 
glimry of tonally free harmony and 
the lat Romantic roo of 12-tor 
eral thinking 

An almost unknown ma ript, to 
day the possession of th Pari 
Conservatoire wa giscu j \ 
Jaca Chall prot or a I Sor 
bon Found in th ollection of 
th banker Gaillard the piece i 
waltz-like Nocturne marked oste 
nuto was brought to light in 1945 
as a test piece for piano graduates of 
the Conservatoire, and was published 


in England in 1955. Unfortunately 


the technical resources failed both 
optically and acot illy in Warsaw 
so we simply heard a tape at an im 
possibly fast tempo 


Chopin Autograph Controversy 


On the question of autographs the 
speaker was the foremost Chopin 
scholar and private collector of Cho 
piniana in England, Arthur Hedley 
A linguist of the first rank, speaking 
Polish, German, and French with 
equal fluency, in discussing the dia 
mond cufflinks that Chopin bought in 
Paris in 1846 and pawned two year 
later in Scotland, Mr. Hedley became 
the pike in the carp pond. He dis 
cussed with Mateu Glinski the fa- 


mous Potocka letter Delfine Po 
tocka, the lovely ountess and youth 
ful beloved of Chopin. 1s the addressee 
of several letters and note which 
wer parti ally publi hed by a Polish 
woman named Paula Czernicka, in 
1945 She offered a crim tory to 
explain why the letters existed only in 
transcript a robbery in a railroad 

ition ind loss of the photostats 
Only a fragment of the package ts in 
a handwriting which resembles Cho 
pir Che content 

There are obscene f 1g exual 
fantasic in connection with music 
by Chopin, and questionable com 


mentaries on pieces like the A flat 
Prelude 


Hedley, who possesses th 


transcripts, pointed out such crass 
confusions of date that the genuine 
ness of the letter seem more than 


doubtful 


Contents Obscene 


Glinski insisted on their authent 
city, but (like many other Poles) ob 
jected to their publication. Hedley 
argued that since the letters are for 


geries, the obscene content cannot 
harm Chopin But if they were 
genuine, they should be made known 
to the world His hy pothesis is that 
Mrs. Czernicka was probably a psy 
chopath, with pornographic fantasies 
stirred by Chopin's music, and that 
she wrote the letters and later tried 
to make money with the 
“documents 

The personality of the Polish Ro 
mantic has had manifold and curious 
effects upon posterity For many 
years, a Belgian woman has expended 
energy and considerable money in 
the effort to have Chopin declared 
saint by the Vatican In Poland, h 


upposed 
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music 1S a sort ol 
national holy relic 
and thousands 
make the pilgrim 
age to Zelazowa 
Wola, where the 
birthplace (de 
stroyed in 19 
and now restored 


4§ 
as a museum ) 
stands Here the 
genius was born in 
1810 (or, as other 


documents indi 
cate 1809) the 
son of a Polish 
mother and a 


French father 

Alphons Silber 
mann who had 
come from Au 
stralia, made the 
idmirable sugges- 
tion that we 
hould expose 
false idolatry in 
social and psycho 
logical term 
Mankind needs a 
bit of godhood, to pray to. It is bet- 
ter that its idols should be musicians 
than statesmen or generals Is not 
Poland the only country that elected 
i great pianist as president, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski? 

Admirable detailed research was re- 
vealed and reported on by the Polish 
scholars 

This has served to show Chopin 
relationship to his general cultural 
environment. We learned an eno! 
mous amount about Polish folk 
music, the development of the polo- 
naise and mazurka, and varieties of 
folk tunes and rhythms. Whether all 
this information will make an impor 
tant change in our picture of Chopin 
remains to be seen To see him as 
a bourgeois revolutionary, or even as 
a genial friend of the Slavic peasantry, 
is some Russians have, is certainly 
in ideological error. Chopin was an 
ardent Polish nationalist, but his 
sphere was that of the nobility and 
the salons of the wealthy middle class, 
where people had at best a romanti 
cally enthusiastic view of revolution 


Congress Report To Be Printed 


However the mosaic that will be 
made up of the pieces contributed by 
the 130 scholars turns out, the printed 
report of the congress will be eagerly 
awaited. It will be an exciting vol 
ume 

A program of music from the 13th 
to the 18th century in the Chamber 
Music Hall of the Warsaw Philhar 
monic was chosen to show Poland's 
place in European culture. It opened 
with a superb “Resurrexit Christus 
hodie” by an unknown composer. It 
was found in a cloister near Cracow, 
but only this fact speaks for its 
Polish origin. The same was true of 
other anonymous works of the 15th 
to 17th centuries, of which only a 
charming madrigal was outstanding 
The performance of a “Magnificat 
by Nicholas of Radem (15th centu 
ry) with organ, modern harp, cellos 
and modern trombones was an offense 
igainst proper style, but was excused 
in a program note pointing out that 
ancient instruments were not avail 
ible It was clear that Poland was 
producing music like that of Western 
Europe in a period when Russian 
church music still looked entirely to 
the East 

After a program of modern Polish 
music, faultlessly played by the War 
saw Philharmonic under Witold Ro 
wick, discussion raged, for two works, 





Baracz 
Artur Rubinstein during his Warsaw recital, which 
opened the city’s Chopin celebrations 


the strongest both emotionally and 
technically, were definitely atonal and 
influenced by the 12-tone idiom 
Tadeusz Baird (1928) has composed 
four “Essays” that are pointillistic 
chamber music of kaleidoscopic color 
changes, witty in the percussive Al- 
legro and deeply expressive in the 
slow sections. Even more impressive 
was the “Funeral Music” of Witold 
Lotuslawski (1913), for a huge string 
orchestra with the formal plan of a 
general heaping up and symmetrical 
diminution of voices and tonal layers 
It has a canonic prologue with a row 
like the theme of Mozart’s aria “Bella 
mia fiamma”™: half steps and tritones 
The highpoint is a demonic climax 
made up of repetitions of 12-tone 
chords, followed by an epilogue in 
which the voices subside. A brilliant 
violinist brightened the evening, 
Wanda Wilkomirska, who played 
Szymanowski’s First Violin Concerto 
with marvelous passionate abandon 
She should be heard widely 

How has Poland been able to keep 
herself free, both artistically and 
scientifically, from the ideology of 
anti-formalism and socialistic realism? 
Simply because her intelligentsia and 
a large part of the population desired 
this liberalism. New music, abstract 
painting, and modern literature are 
discussed, and appeal to wide circles 
of art-lovers. A man who knows Po- 
land well told me that it is an essen- 
tially Polish trait to take an interest 
in the most modern ideas of the 
Western world And so, after the 
loosening of controls in the fall of 
1956, interest in modern art re- 
doubled, in compensation for the 
former privations 


Music Uses Advanced Techniques 


In music, all of the techniques of 
the most advanced Western schools 
were suddenly employed, often with- 
out self-criticism and at any cost 
Nor was any formidable opposition 
felt. Intelligence was allowed to de- 
cide. Such terms as “formalism” and 
“social realism”, which were indefin- 
able and had unhappy associations, 
disappeared from the vocabulary 
The state publishing house issued and 
the state radio broadcast modern 
music regularly and to a responsive 
audience. In the meantime, the ex- 
tremists of the new movement pulled 
in their horns and many returned to 
traditional techniques But the 
younger generation has kept true to 
its chosen path. It is not officially 


encouraged, but neither is it sup- 
pressed. 

In the fall of 1957 an experimental 
studio was set up by the Warsaw 
Radio. Its leader is the young Jozef 
Patkowski. He found colleagues in 
composers like Lutoslawski and the 
critic Stefan Jarocinski, author of a 
volume of essays that ranks with 
Boguslaw Schaeffer's “Nowa Muzyka” 
as one of the best introductions into 
the new music. In June 1959, 30 
Polish composers met in a symposium 
to discuss “The Use of Radio Tech- 
nique in the Realization of Musical 
Composition.” The films also brought 
new ideas and commissions. 

Among the works which were com- 
posed in the radio studio was Vladi- 
mir Kotonski’s electronic transforma- 
tion of a cymbal stroke, a work like 
the French “musique concrete”, which 
employs transformed natural sounds 
Foreign guests such as the South Ger- 
man Roland Kayn were invited for 
visits lasting several months to help 
in the experiments. The results of 
these experiments are broadcast 
weekly in the Third Program between 
10:10 p.m. and 11 p.m. Foreign 
works are also included by composers 
like Pierre Schaeffer, Jannis Xenakis, 
and other members of the European 
avant garde. The money supplied by 
the radio is not plentiful, but it does 
sufficient for production and broad- 
casts. Patkowski modelled this studio 
after those at Gravesano (Scherchen), 
Cologne (WDR), and Milan (RAT), 
which he visited on his travels 


Little Pioneer Spirit in Opera 


One finds little of such pioneer 
spirit in the Warsaw Opera that ts in 
the auxiliary theatre of the “Roma” 
Hall. I heard “Boris Godunoff” in 
a careless production, with a brilliant 
bass; the national opera “Halka” in 
a realistic setting, with the superb 
tenor Bogdan Paprocki as Jontek; and 
saw Prokofieff’s ballet “Romeo and 
Juliet” with extremely provincial 
choreography. Irena Cieslikova re- 
vealed a virtuosic classical technique, 
as Juliet. Everything in the opera 
seems thrown together—a listless or- 
chestra, a cold public that applauds 
only for its favorites and hurries home 
at the end 

A detail in the “Boris”, which they 
give in the original version, attracted 
my attention The Jesuit is omitted 
from the Polish scene. This figure is 
objectionable to Catholic Poland. We 
can see from this how strong the snirit 
of Rome is in this city, which prides 
itself on being the focal point between 
Europe’s North, South, East and West! 

H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


European Festivals 





Eighth Tour Planned 


Mayfair Travel Agency has an- 
nounced its eighth annual music fes 
tival tour for the summer of 1960 
The tour, which will be directed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rasmussen 
of Adelphi College, New York, will 
include the festivals of Bergen, Stock 
holm, Vienna, Ziirich, Holland, Glyn 
debourne, Aix-en-Provence, Rome, 
Verona, Salzburg, Bayreuth, Munich, 
Lucerne, and Edinburgh, as well as 
the Sibelius Festival in Helsinki, and 
the Casals Festival in Prades. The 
tour will leave New York June 28, 
returning Aug. 23 An_ additional 
extension to Edinburgh is available 
from Aug. 22 to 28. Also available 
are accommodations to the Casals 
Puerto Rico Festival and the Berlin 
Festival 
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Royal Ballet Triumphs in 18th-Century Classic 


It is a most pleasant task to be 
ible to report a great new success for 
the Royal Ballet at Covent Garden in 
Frederick Ashton’s version of “La 
Fille Mal Gardée”, which brought the 
company its greatest triumph in many 
1 season, and which will be seen by 
American audiences when the Royal 
Ballet visits them later this year. 

La Fille Mal Gardée” is with one 
exception the oldest work in the world 
repertory of ballet. It was first given 
at Bordeaux in 1789 and became one 
of the most popular and revolutionary 
pieces of its day. Its original choreog 
rapher was Jean Dauberval, and his 
wife Mlle. Theodore, created the role 
of Lise. In 1828 the ballet was given 
at the Paris Opéra, and it was for this 
production that Hérold produced an 
enchanting score, which included bits 
and pieces from Rossini and Donizetti, 
and it was this score that John Lauch- 
bery one of the Royal Ballet’s conduc 
tors, freely adapted for this present 
revival 

In 1864, the ballet acquired yet an- 
other score by Peter Ludwig Hertel 
This was for the Berlin production, 
and it was the score that was used 
when the ballet was first given in St 
Petersburg with the great Virginia 
Zucchi in 1885. The great Karsavina, 
now resident in London and herself 
once an interpreter of Lise, writing in 
the program of the current production 
at Covent Garden, says: “According 
to witnesses her (Zucchi’s) acting 
made many in the audience cry” 
Karsavina herself was at Ashton’s side 
during the creation of his ballet, and 
it is due to her that he has interpo- 
lated some incidents from the Maryin- 


sky Theatre version in this revival 
For the most part however, Ashton 
went to the original Dauberval 
libretto, which exists in the British 


Museum 
Amazing Virtuosity in Solos 


With Nadia Nerina and David Blair 
Lise and Colas, the lovers 
Ashton designed a series of solos and 
pas de deux of amazing virtuosity and 
skill We saw lifts on the Covent 
Garden stage such as we have not 
witnessed since the Bolshoi Ballet was 
here, and dancing of beauty, élan, 
and sheer brilliance. Memorable was 
the beautiful pas de deux for the lovers 
in which they played human 
cradle” with a large ribbon. Ashton’s 
inventiveness seemed unending, and 
his sense of fun has never been used 
to better advantage. The Opera House 
rang with delighted laughter through- 
out the evening, and one could almost 
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eel the audience purring with pleas- 


re 


Cast as 


“cat’s 


There was a touchingly moving per 
formance from Alexander Grant, as 
\lain, and a richly humorous one 
rom Stanley Holden, as Widow Si 

one. The costumes by Osert Lan 

ter were most felicitous, but his 
nery was too cartoonish in quality 
the spirit of the piece. All in all, 
vever, the bailet was an unqualified 


Opera Company, too. enjoyed 
uccess with Franco Zeffirelli’s 
© production of “Cavalleria 
ina” and “Pagliacci.” These 
works had only been heard 
nt Garden once since the war, 
en by the visiting San Carlo 
in September 1945 
ew that Zeffirelli was a great 
ctor when we witnessed his 


h, 1960 


Lucia di Lammermoor” last year; 
now we could apply the word genius 
to what he did. In “Cavalleria” he 
literally created a Sicilian village be- 
fore our eyes; and in “Pagliacci” we 
saw a southern Italian village in 
Calabria enjoying itself and the visit 
of the touring players, much in the 
manner of a modern Italian film. 

Zeffirelli's sets and costumes for 
both works were wholly authentic, his 
set for “Cavalleria” one of the most 
convincing ever seen on the Covent 
Garden stage, and his use of the opera 
house’s not exactly modern lighting 
system was masterly. We had a most 
realistic sunrise in “Cavalleria” and 
a most beautiful sunset in “Pagliacci 
We saw a village Easter procession 
such as we would see in the south of 
Italy and a truly carnival-like crowd 
welcoming strolling players. 

Zeffirelli’s approach to “Cavalleria” 
was sordid and dramatic. Amy 
Shuard, as Santuzza, was no glamor 
yus Sicilian beauty, but the tragic figure 
that one might find in an Anna 
Magnani film; Turiddu was a little 
Sicilian “spiv’, admirably sung by 
Charles Craig; and Alfio (Otakar 
Kraus) a middle-aged husband, who 
once aroused was a dangerous man 
“Pagliacci” was dominated by Geriant 
Evans’ virtuoso performance of Tonio 

this baritone goes from strength to 
to strength. Joan Carlyle was an at 
tractive Nedda, a trifle light-weight 
vocally, but another Covent Garden 
artist who has made immense strides 
forward in recent seasons. Jon Vickers 
was a rather subdued Canio, but a 
moving one, and he sang well. Ed 
ward Dones conducted the Mascagni 
work, adopting slow tempos; Bryan 

Balkwill took a brisker approach to 
the Leoncavallo work 


Revival 


Sutherland in “Lucia” 


Mr. Balkwill was also in charge of 
the “Lucia” revival, in which Joan 
Sutherland repeated and consolidated 
her success in the title role. She dis 
played increased dramatic insight into 
the role, and even more finished vocal 
technique than before. The new 
Edgardo, the Canadian tenor André 
rurp, scored a great success, too. His 
voice may not be one of the most 
beautiful, but he sang with great style 
and intelligence, and he knew how 
to move on the stage 

Miss Sutherland’s first Violetta in 
“La Traviata” was not an unqualified 
success. At the first performance she 
did not appear to be too sure of the 
role; this affected her voice (she also 
was fighting off an attack of laryngi- 
tis), and there was much disappoint- 
ment. At the last performance, some 
three weeks later, she offered a changed 
interpretation, vocally and dramatic 
ally, and scored a triumph. She sang 
and acted most movingly: the vocal 
fireworks of the first act held no ter- 
rors for her, and she was able to il 
luminate her singing throughout with 
many subtleties and beauties. William 
McAlpine and John Lanigan were her 
Alfredos, and Jess Walters the re 
liable Germont Nello Santi, first 
conductor at Zurich, was a competent 
if not inspiring conductor 

The first Covent Garden “Rosen 
kavalier” to be sung in German since 
1938 had three major delights and one 
great disappointment The delights 
were Sena Jurinac’s incomparable Oc 
tavian, sung with a rich beauty of 
tone and acted with a passionate aban 
don that was a joy; the racy, fruity 


and extremely musical Ochs of Kurt 
Bohme; and the welcome Covent Gar- 
den debut of Georg Solti, who drew 
some of the best playing we have 
heard in recent months from the 
Covent Garden orchestra, and let us 
here some wonderful Strauss sorori-. 
ties. What was lacking in his reading 
was a certain tenderness. Here Elisa 
beth Schwarzhopf'’s portrayal of the 
Marschalin was the disappointment. It 
was so artificially contrived, so studied 
in phrasing, that it left one dry-eyed 
That Miss Schwarzkopf looked beauti- 
ful and sang even more beautifully 
could not compensate for her super- 
ficial approach to the part. 

Inge Borkh’s Covent Garden debut 
as Salome was not particularly success- 
ful either. She seemed old-fashioned 
and self-conscious, though she cer- 
tainly knew how to sing the music. 
Elisabeth Hoengen offered her remark- 
able study of Herodias; Helmuth Mel- 


chert was an excellent Herod; and 
Otakar Kraus a reliable Jokanaan 
Rudolf Kempe conducted, and the 


work was sung in German 

rhe revival of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was notable chiefly for Geraint 
Evans’ superb performance in the four 
roles of Lindorf, Coppélius, Daper- 
tutto and Dr. Miracle, and for the 
restoration of the Giulietta episode as 
the middle “Tale” instead of having 


it, as hitherto at Covent Garden, as an 
anti-climax after the Antonia scene. 
William McAlpine was a light-voiced 
but musical Hoffmann. His three loves 
were taken by Marion Studholme 
(Olympia), Marie Collier (Giulietta), 
and Una Hale (Antonia). Margreta 
Elkins was a most personable Nick- 
laus. 

The revival of “Aida” had Joan 
Hammond in almost minute voice, as 
Aida; Oralia Dominguez, an excellent 
Amneris; and Roberto Turrini, a very 
loud Radames. In “Carmen” Gloria 
Lane was one of the most musical and 
attractive exponents of the title role 
we have heard and Jon Vickers quite 
outstanding as José. John Pritchard 
conducted with elegance 

The outstanding event of recent 
weeks at Sadler’s Wells has been the 
first London stage performance of 
Stravinsky's “Oedipius Rex”, which 
was produced with great dramatic im- 
pact by Michel St. Denis, in striking 
sets and costumes by Add’eklader 
Farrah, and conducted with fierce in- 
tensity by Colin Davis, who again 
proved himself to be one of our out- 
standing young musicians. Ronald 
Dowd sang the title role; Monica Sin- 
clair was Jocasta; Raimund Herincx, 
Creon and the Messenger; David 
Ward, Tiresias; and Alberto Remedios, 
the Shepherd. Michael Horden’s 
Speaker sounded a little artificial and 
uncomfortable. The work was given 
in a double bill with Bartok’s “Duke 
Bluebard’s Castle”, with Victoria 
Elliott and David Ward, and con- 
ducted by Reginald Goodall, who pro- 





“Pagliacci”? in the new production by Franco Zeffirelli at Covent Garden: 
Jon Vickers as Canio and Joan Carlyle as Nedda perform for the villagers 
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A scene from “La Fille Mal Gardée”, The Royal Ballet’s latest success 
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duced some wonderfully rich playing 
from his orchestra 

The same theatre’s new production 
ot Tannhauser”, also under Colin 
Davis, was not quite so successful. In 
the first place the orchestral, stage and 
other resources of Sadler's Wells are 
not really sufficient for Wagner; 
secondly, the modern compromise 
style of production adopted by An 
thony Besch and the sets and cos 
tumes by Motley (looking like Shake 
speare at the Old Vic) did not please 
this reviewer The public seemed 
pleased enough, however The title 
role was sung with much feeling by 
Ronald Dowd Joan Stuart was a 
good Elisabeth, Raimund Herincx a 
noble Wolfram, Marie Collier a seduc 
tive Venus, and David Ward an out 
tanding Landgrave 

Other Sadler's Wells revivals have 
included “Katya Kabanova con 
fucted by Charles Mackerras, in Den 
is Arundell’s admirable production 
vith Marre Collier singing the title role 
with feeling and intensity, and “La 
Bohéme”, which was not very good 
although conducted by the experienced 
Warwick Braithwaite 

The so-called Gala Week of Italian 
Ypera at London's Adelphia Theatre 
sponsored by Jack Hylton, was much 
less than that Although the roster 
of singers included such names as 
Gabriella Tucci, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Italo Tajo and Vito de Taranto, the 
standard of the performances left 
much to be desired. The appearance 
xf one Rosalina Neri, a TV star with 
the right vital statistics and little else 
as Adina in “L’Elisir d’Amore”, pro- 
voked a near riot! She was replaced 
ifter one performance by Maria della 
Spezia 

The New Opera Company spon 
sored the production of two modern 
one-act British operas by its sub 
sidiary, the New Opera Workshop, at 
Sadler's Wells recently These were 
“In the Drought”, by the South Afri 
can-born John Joubert, and “The 
Sofa”, by Elisabeth Maconchy, with a 
libretto by Ursula Vaughan Williams 
The launching of an Opera Work 
shop in this country was rather more 
important than the operas they pre 
sented 

Finally, the English Opera Group 
gave up a single performance of 
‘Christopher Sly”, a chamber opera 
by Thomas Eastwood, with an over- 
clever libretto by Ronald Duncan 
The cast included Jacqueline, Delman, 
April Cantelo, John Kentish, Kevin 
Miller, Julian Moyle, and Forbes 
Robinson. Harry Newstone conducted. 
and Colin Graham once again proved 
himself to be one of the most gifted 
of our native producers, full of in- 
vention, and blessed with a _ lovely 
sense of humor.—Harold Rosenthal 


London Concerts 





Few Novelties Heard 


On the whole the 1959-60 London 
concert season will not go down as 
one in which novelties and off-the- 
beaten track works were heard. There 
are .two noteworthy exceptions. The 
Thursday Invitation Concerts at the 
BBC's London studio at Maida Vale 
have included performances of Pierre 
Boulez’s “Le Marteau sans Maitre”, 
Janacek’s “The Diary of a Man who 
Disappeared”, Berg's Chamber Con 
certo for piano, violin and 13 wind 
instruments, as well as more popular 
chamber works and piano music 
There also have been broadcasts to 
commemorate the 250th anniversaries 
of the births of Arne and Boyce; and 
the centenary of Mahler's birth is to 
be celebrated with a complete cycle 
of his works 
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The other exception is the London 
Philharmonic’s series, “Music of the 
[wentieth Century”, which in its De- 
cember concert gave us Three Frag- 
ments from “Wozzeck” and Michael 
rippett’s wartime oratorio, “A Child 
of Our Time”. The conductor was 
John Pritchard and the soloists Anne- 
liese Kupper from Munich, Monica 
Sinclair, Richard Lewis, and Forbes 
Robinson. The January concert in 
this series was conducted by Jaroslav 
Krombholc and consisted of the Over- 
ture to Hindemith’s “News of the 
Day”, Kodaly’s “Hary Janos “Suite, 
and =Orff's “Carmina Burana”, in 
which the soloists were the conduc- 
tor’s wife, the outstanding soprano 
Maria Tauberova, John Hauxvell, and 
John Whitworth 

The BBC Symphony's first post- 
Christmas concert was conducted by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and consisted of 
Dvorak’s “Te Deum” (which made a 
great impression) and Rossini’s “Messe 
solenneile [he singers were Jose 
phine Veasey, Mary Wells, Walter 
Midglet and James Milligan. 

Andor Foldes, whom we know as 
one of the best of present-day pianists, 
showed himself in a new light in a 
pre-Christmas concert when he not 


Vilan 





only played the solo part in the First 
Beethoven Piano concerto, but also 
conducted the Royal Philharmonic. 
Mr. Foldes was a musical and ade- 
quate conductor, but we would rather 
he continued to delight us as a pianist. 

Another pianist always welcome in 
this country is Gary Graffman, who 
played the Brahms First Piano Con- 
cert with the London Philharmonic 
under Charles Mackerras, and was 
chosen as soloist with Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic in the Chopin First Con- 
certo, which concert was broadcast 
from Nottingham, by the BBC. When 
the Warsaw orchestra arrived in Lon- 
don for its final concert, the pianist 
was Halina Czerny-Stefanska. The 
orchestra’s conductor is Witold Ro- 
wicki. 

A great evening of vocal art was 
provided by the Russian soprano Oda 
Slobadskaya at the Wigmore Hall, 
accompanied by Ivor Newton. Long 
a resident in this country, Mme. Slob- 
adskaya can still sing rings around 
most young sopranos of today. Also 
at the Wigmore Hall, Grace Bumbry, 
a Lotte Lehmann pupil whom we had 
heard in Mme Lehmann’s Master 
Classes, gave further proof of her 
vocal gifts and artistry —H. R. 


Bloch’s Macbeth Staged at La Scala 


Fifty years after its premiere in 
Paris, Ernest Bloch’s three-act opera, 
“Macbeth” was given for the first 
time at La Scala; a long-awaited event 
resulting in some disillusion. The li- 
bretto by Edward Fleg is far nearer to 
the Shakesperean drama than that 
used by Verdi, but in spite of this it 
lacks the theatrical potency of the 
Italian work. Musically this work does 
not follow the drama sufficiently and 
even the most intense moments fail 
the sense of the spoken word. It was 
given a very superficial production, 
which in combination with the work 
itself made a dull evening 

The settings by Corrado Cagli were 
also barely adequate. The heroes of 
the performance were Nino Sanzogno, 
who conducted, and Nicola Rossi 
Lemeni, a great natura! artist whose 
own knowledge and instinct allowed 
him to give a convincing inner in- 
terpretation of Macbeth. Christel 
Goltz as Lady Macbeth was not in 
her vocal estate and looked more 
like Elektra than a wicked Scottish 
Queen. Other roles were taken by 
Agostino Ferrin, Mario Ortica, Piero 
De Palma, Rolando Panerai, Silvana 
Zanolli, Aurora Cattelani and Ma- 
falda Masini 


Splendid ballet performances have 
included Balanchine’s wonderful 
‘Serenade”, excellently danced by 
Vera Colombo and Mario Pistoni to- 
gether with other soloists and the 
corps: de ballet. Frederick Ashton 
staged his “La Peri” and the pas de 
deux from “Cinderella,” both danced 
most gloriously by Margot Fonteyn, 
who was partnered by Michael Somes 
Another Balanchine ballet, “Le Palais 
de cristal”, was revived with Carla 
Fracci, Vera Colombo Mario Pistoni 
and Roberto Fasilla, demonstrating 
once more the ever marked improve- 
ment of the Scala Ballet 

The world premiere was given of 
a new ballet in one act and numerous 
scenes based on a subject by Dino 
Buzzati and Luciana Novaro entitled 
“Fantasmi al Grand Hotel” to music 
by Luciano Chailly. A young girl is 
unwittingly drawn into a network of 
crime and gangsters who later frame 
her as the murderess of a colleague 


actually killed by one of the gang. 
The scene moves from the foyer of 
the Grand Hotel through a night club 
and court scene to the jail and tragic 
finale with evil spirits tormenting the 
souls of the real wrongdoers. Chailly’s 
music was pleasant, danceable and 
melodic if not particularly original. 
Leonide Massine, the choreographer, 
skillfully mounted this up-to-date sub- 
ject with wit and humor. The girl was 
played by Carla Fracci, who is rap- 
idly turning out to be a marvelous 
prima ballerina. Carmen Puthod was 
the glamorous “Moll”; Mario Pistoni 
the young lover who does not succeed 
in saving the girl; Amedeo Amodio, 
Vittorio Biagi, Alfredo Caporilli and 
Roberto Fascilla the gangsters. Luci- 
ano Rosada conducted. 

Well worth mentioning are per- 
formances of “Otello” in which the 
American soprano Margherita Roberti 
took over the role of Desdemona. 
Miss Roberti at last has appeared in 
a part at La Scala suitable to her 
lyric voice. She was not only to de- 
monstrate that she is a fine musician 
and sensitive artist, but that in the 
right role her voice can be heard to 
excellent effect. 

The revival of “Andrea Chenier” 
was given top singers in the Italian 
operatic scene: Mario Del Monaco as 
Chenier, Renata Tebaldi as Madda- 
lena, and Ettore Bastianini as Gerard. 
Mr. Del Monaco was a powerful and 
convincing poet. Miss Tebaldi was 
vocally a stupendous Maddalena, and 
Mr. Bastianini a slightly tired sound- 
ing but nevertheless fine Gerard. Un- 
fortunately, the performance was 
musically unsatisfactory with the con- 
ductor Gianadrea Gavazzeni, taking 
strange and erratic tempos. The set- 
tings were by Alexandre Benois and 
the straightforward and _ traditional 
staging by Carlo Maestrini. 

At the Piccola Scala an unusual 
Cimarosa revival, “Le Astuzie Fem- 
minili”, had a well-merited success, 
both for its merry account of “boy 
meets girl and true love wins in the 
end” and for the scintillating music. 

Graziella Sciutti was visually and 
vocally a splendid Bellina; Paolo 
Montarsolo a comic Giampaolo La- 


sagna; Rolando Panerai a severe and 
solemn tutor; Luigi Alva a romantic 


Filandro; and Mariella Adani and 
Fiorenza Cossotto were  Bellina’s 
friend and governess. The conductor, 
Nino Sanzogno, was too strict in his 
tempos and did not give the singers 
enough leeway for interpretation, par- 
ticularly in the recitatives. Franco 
Zeffirelli designed the sets and cos- 
tumes and staged the production. 

A modern program followed with 
three one-act operas: “Mavra” by Igor 
Stravinsky, “Sette Canzoni” by Gian 
Francesco Malipiero, and the world 
premiere of “La Notte di un Nevras 
tenico” by Nino Rota. Stravinsky's 
opera buffa is well known. The set 
ting was designed by the composer's 
son Theodore, an elementary country 
cottage with square and oblong holes 
representing windows and doors. Edda 
Vincenzi was a lovely looking Para- 
scia but vocally lacked the necessary 
flexibility. Luigi Pontiggia as the Hus- 
sar looked, acted and sounded exactly 
as one would expect from a light 
tenor. Fiorenza Cossotto and Jolanda 
Gardino were the mother and her 
neighbor. 

“Sette Canzoni”, representing hu 
man emotions from suffering to love 
and religion to death, was a complete 
break away from the then prevalent 
veristic school of composition. Now, 
against the dissonances of Henze and 
the electronic composers, it appears 
almost melodic, so much so that the 
Scala public gave it a good hand and 
seven curtain calls. The cast included 
Rolando Paneria, Franco Piva, Jolanda 
Gardino, Giulio Fioravanti, Regolo 
Romani, Lorenzo Testi and Orazio 
Gualtieri. The superbly designed 
period settings were the work of 24- 
year-old Lorenzo Ghiglia, who dis- 
played a technical knowledge in solv 
ing quick changes. 


A Bit of Nonsense 


“La Notte di un Nevrastenico”™ 
(“The Night of a Neurasthenic”) was 
a frivolous bit of nonsense, excellently 
orchestrated and delightful to listen 
to. The Neurasthenic, who cannot 
sleep at night, tries to avoid noise 
in a hotel by taking the two bed- 
rooms on each side of his own. The 
unscrupulous Porter, with the Hotel 
full, gives the two side rooms to a 
businessman and a couple of young 
lovers who snore and wail in pas 
sion throughout the night. The Neur 
asthenic finally succeeds in getting rid 
of them, only to be awakened im 
mediately afterwards by the waiter 
with morning coffee. As the prota 
gonist, Paolo Montarsolo was out- 
standing vocally. Excellent perform- 
ances were given by Carlo Badioli, 
Carlo Franzini, Renata Ongaro, Nicola 
Monti and the other members of the 
cast. The three works were staged by 
Franco Enriquez with a masterful 
touch, carefully balanced humor and 
pathos, together with the realization 
of completely contrasting atmospheres 
in each opera. Nino Sanzogno con 
ducted, confirming his reputation as 
Italy's leading interpreter of modern 
works —Peter Dragad7e 





Milan. — Rudolf Firkusny was 
awarded an enthusiastic reception at 
a recital given in Milan’s Conserva- 
tory of Music under the sponsorship 
of famed Societa del Quartetto. Mr 
Firkusny’s program included music by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mar 
tinu and Smetana. Italy’s leading 
newspaper, Corriere della Sera, de 
scribed the pianist as “having a bril 
liant personality and vigorous tem 
perament” as well as stating that his 
success was “great”. —P. I 
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Stroné Words, as Ever, Assail Modern 


But Excitement is Preferable to Indifference 


Modern music has long been the 
subject of violent controversy. From 
the time of Monteverdi to the present, 
its opponents have been able to prove 
conclusively (to their own satisfac- 
tion) that the new music of a given 
period is worthless and doomed to 
oblivion. Those who have defended 
new styles and trends, however, have 
generally been on the winning side. 
Many a detractor has lived to see the 
music he attacked become “classic”. 

It is extremely interesting and often 
amusing to re-read what has been 
written for and against modern music 
in the past, and I cannot help won- 
dering whether the latest flare-up, 
which constitutes the subject of this 
article, will at some future date seem 
equally droll. At the moment, of 
course, it is a matter of deadly earnest 
for both sides and only seems amusing 
to an old skeptic like myself 

The whole thing started when 
Friedrich Blume delivered a lecture 
in Kassel entitled “What Is Music?” 
Mr. Blume is a well-known and highly 
respected musicologist, professor at 
the University of Kiel, most of whose 
work has been in connection with 
music of the past, and it is perfectly 
possible that he is not an expert on 
modern music. But inasmuch as mod 
ern composers feel free to make state 
ments (often very erroneous ones) and 
express Opinions about music of the 
past, there would seem to be no rea 
son why Mr. Blume should not ex- 
press himself on the subject of new 
music 

In any event he said 

‘In its most recent phases, this 
(serial) technique has been made by 
many composers into a strict problem 
in arithmetic, in which form results 
not from the creation of recognizable 
order and relationships but from the 
pure logic of mathematical construc 
tion There is no consideration for 
the listener's ability to comprehend, 
and the work of art is created in an 
ivory tower, as an end in itself. The 
humanitas in music is sacrificed to the 
absolute perfection of a mathematical 
equation. 

‘It is my conviction that we have 
reached the limit. Two reasons sup 
port this contention. The first is that 
as a result of constructive methods 
of this kind, the tie between the work 
of art and the listener has been cut 
The other is that purely mathematical 
combinations lead to such mechaniza 
tion as prompts the question: ‘If the 
composer wants to combine his mus 
ical elements according to such prin 
ciples, why doesn’t he assign this task 
to an electric machine , 

These and similar statements rep 

‘sent, of course, the opinion of one 

lan and as such might well have 

one unchallenged but for the fact 
it this lecture was printed in toto 

1 Special issue of the series “Mus 

lische Zeitfragen”. 

Before you could say “Gesamt 
twerk”, the widely read music 
izine Melos had brought out an 
devoted almost entirely to prov- 
hat Mr. Blume was in grievous 
r. In an unprecedentedly swift 

igorous action, Melos mar 


March, 1960 


By Everett HELM 


shalled the forces of the avant garde 

composers, critics and others—who 
contributed no less than 17 pieces 
decrying Mr. Blume’s attitude. Some 
of these articles were mildly remon- 
strative, others attacked Blume vig- 
orously, and the majority fell be- 
tween these two extremes. 

Here are a few samplings 

“It is always amusing to observe 
how worthy doctors justify their re- 
actionary intentions through argu- 
ments whose logic is only superficially 
unassailable; for in the end _ their 
thoughts dissolve into a practical sys 
tem of tautologies . . .” (Pierre Boulez) 

“The opinions of Prof. Blume are 
not contributions to an objective dis 
cussion but serve demagogic pur 
poses.” (Giselher Klebe) 

“Musical fantasy today demands 
sounds that nobody has yet heard 
That frightens many people.” (Karl 
heinz Stockhausen) 

“Prof. Blume employs concepts that 
for a musicologist are surprisingly in 
exact.” (Jaques Wildberger) 

“It is repeatedly clear that 
musicological terminology is no 
longer adequate”. (Bernd Alois Zim 
mermann) 

To this barrage of criticism Mr 
Blume published a letter to the editor 
of Melos, containing the following 
passages 

“I feel myself very much honored, 
that you devoted an entire issue of 
your magazine to my modest efforts 

An objective debate would have 
corresponded entirely to my wishes, 
[but] the idea of some of your col 
laborators as to the proper tone for 
an objective debate differ so greatly 
from mine that I cannot participate 

“Most of your contributors did not 
take the trouble of becoming ac 
quainted with my thoughts (they 
seem not to have read my entire lec 
ture) but tossed me into the garbage 
can without further ado as a senile 
old fossil.” 

The same number of Melos con 
tained a reply to Blume’s letter by 
Wolfgang Fortner, who wrote: “One 
can understand that young composers 
felt themselves intellectually threat 
ened by Blume’s contentions For 
them this point of view is equivalent 
to a judgment upon the validity of 
their works. This is how the musi 
cologist should view many of the 
strong words .. .” 

Here the matter rests for the 
moment. There is every reason to 
expect that the final gun has not been 
fired, however. 

In the meantime another alterca 
tion, which for some time had been 
relatively dormant, has broken out 
again. The center of discussion is 
Alois Melichar, whose provocative 
book “Music in the Straitjacket” has 
just gone into its second revised edi 
tion (see MusicaAL AMERICA, August 
1959). When it first appeared this 
book attracted much _ unfavorable 
criticism, especially from avant garde 
circles, for its condemnation of serial 
music as such and for its purported 
expose of the machinations of certain 
publishers in promoting such music. 
According to Melichar, music in the 


Musie 


post-Webern vein has been, and is 
being, crammed down the public’s 
throat by “terror methods.” 

Not unnaturally, Melichar was 
given “the works” by those he at- 
tacked, and his opponents were not 
slow in referring to his approach as 
smacking of Nazi methods. In Feb- 
ruary 1959, the Bavarian Radio put 
on a half-hour broadcast with the 
title “Alois Melichar’s Third Attack 
on Modern Music”. Wolf Rosen- 
berg wrote the script, portions of 
which have since appeared in print. 
Ostensibly this was a review of Meli- 
char’s book, but it was anything but 
a dispassionate one. Between cita- 
tions of the Beckmesser motive from 
Wagner's “Meistersinger”, the script 
declares “Alois Melichar’s book is not 
about ‘Meistersinger’; but ‘Meister- 
singer’ is about Alois Melichar.” And 
further on: “It is unjust to call Meli- 





char a fascist; it is more correct to 
speak of fascists as Melicharists.” 

In protest against this broadcast, a 
new figure has entered the lists in 
Melichar’s defense: the composer and 
conductor Peter Jona Korn, a born 
Berliner who lived from 1941 to 1957 
in Los Angeles and who now lives 
in Munich. In November 1959, he 
published an article of some 27 pages 
in the form of a personal letter (using 
the “du” form) to his “old student 
friend” Wolf Rosenberg. The letter 
is entitled “A propos Straitjacket: . 
An analysis of the Tactics Used in At 
tacking Alois Melichar.” Here Korn 
comments on the broadcast point by 
point, taking exception to many spe- 
cific statements, to the general tone 
and to the fundamental idea behind 
the broadcast. “It was the clear and 
unmistakable intention of this broad 
cast, to influence as wide a circle as 
possible against Melichar, without 
giving him the chance to defend him- 
self. When such things happen in 
a democracy, a less inhibited pam 
phleteer than myself is needed to call 
such tactics by their proper name.” 

Strong words on both sides, to be 
sure, and each accusing the other of 
the same crime—namely, intolerance 
So long as there is modern music 
and this, we trust, will be always 
there will be similar wars of words, 
in which feeling runs high. But cer 
tainly such excitement is preferable 
to indifference 


International Datelines.. . 





Milan. — Helen Greco, soprano 
from New Haven, Conn.. appeared in 
two performances of “La Bohéme” 
during a brief winter season at Milan’s 
Teatro Lirico. Miss Greco was given 
a warm reception by a public consist- 
ing of fellow singers, conductors, and 
opera fans. She showed an excel- 
lent stage appearance as well as a 
richly colored voice, particularly in 
the center range, and as much musi- 
cality as was possible considering the 
conducting of Sergio Masseron. Mario 
Guggia was a pleasant but small- 
voiced Rodolfo, with Enzo Consuma 
as the Marcello, Lucia Cappellini the 
inaudible Musetta, Enzo Vezzovi the 
Schaunard and Sergio Lupi the Col- 
line. Miss Greco was re-engaged by 
the same company to appear in later 
performances as Nedda in “Pagliacci”, 
which according to the local press 
were praiseworthy P.D 


a 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Vancouver 
Opera Association's production § of 
‘Carmen” will be staged in the new 
Queen Elizabeth Theatre, with the 








Foto Troncone 


Cesare Valletti as Nemorino in 
“L’Elisir d’amore” at the San Carlo 
Opera in Naples 


opening performance on April 2 
Nan Merriman, Richard Cassilly and 
Louis Quilico will sing the leading 
roles, and the orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Irwin Hoffman, conductor 
of the Vancouver Symphony. Irving 
Guttman & stage director and pro 
duction supervisor. 


w 


Stratford, Ont.—In connection with 
the International Conference of Com- 
posers to be held during the Stratford 
Festival in August, a Civic Symphony 
Workshop is being planned. It will 
be directed by Walter Susskind and 
Karman Haakman. Included in the 
curricula will be lectures on a variety 
of subjects and auditing of advanced 
studies and general musical activities 
at Stratford 


“ 


Buckinghamshire, England. — The 
Clayden House Concerts series, to be 
held in the historic home of the Ver 


“ney family here, will include Gerald 


Souzay, baritone, May 15; the Ama 
deus String Quartet, May 29; Vlado 
Perlemutter, pianist, June 12; Julian 
Bream, lutenist, June 26; Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, reading poetry, and Osian 
Ellis, harpist, July 10. 


“ 


Moscow.—The Moscow Radio has 
reported the discovery of Beethoven's 
sketchbook for the “Eroica” Sym 
phony here. The 168-page collection, 
dated 1802-03, was believed to have 
been bought at an 1827 Vienna auc- 
tion by a Russian art patron. It van- 
ished 40 years ago but recently was 
found in an archive 


uw 


Oslo, Norway.—kKirsten Flagstad 
has announced her retirement as di- 
rector of the Norwegian Opera Com- 
pany. The singer is now 64. 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


1} Roval Danish Ballet will make 

ynd ) of North America 

f HI inaged by Columbia 

\ nder the personal direction 

Schan Doulen ind Wright 

1) ’ I he mpany is scheduled 

» open on the West Coast in mid 

\ t and wi nain in this coun 

through October, giving approxi 

itecly 60 performances in Los An 

| San Francisco, Dallas, Chicago 

Wa neton, DA Philadelphia, Mon 

ina ther ictropolitan i is 

NCAC 

| en Viche president and n 

il manager of National Concert and 

Artists Corporation, has announced 

the signing of Eugene Conley, tenor 

ind Ida Haendel, violinist, to man 
rial contracts 


Mr. Conley has appeared with the 
Metropolitan Opera, the San Fran 
o Opera, and other major Amer 
in companies He sang Bellini’s “I 
Puritan” at La Scala and created the 
Tom Rakewell in the Ameri 
emiere of Stravinsky's The 


role of 


in p 


Rak Progre at the Metropoli 
lan 

Miss Haendel made her profession 
il debut at the age of 12 in London 
playing the Brahms Violin Concerto 
Since then she has appeared in the 
United Stat Europe, the Near East 
nd South and Central America 

Patrici Lou MacDonald soprang 
Young Artists winner of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, has been 
igned to a managerial contract by 
NC AC 

Miss MacDonald has appeared with 
the New York City Opera, the 
American Opera Society, and the 
American Oraiorio Society. She ap 
peared in the premiere of Menotti's 
The Saint of Bleecker Street She 
has also appeared with the Robert 


Shaw Chorale and the 
rt Choir 


CLARENCE CRAMER 


Approaching a sell-out tour for the 
February-March appearances of the 
Chicago Litthe Symphony under Thor 
Johnson, Clarence Cramer has added 
to open on Dec. 1. Mr 
was recently guest speaker 
it the Music Department of the Uni 


American Con- 


i new tour 


Cramer 


versity Of Oklahoma on Feb. 10, tell 
ing of the growth of the concert 
world during his 40 vears as an im 


presario 

Francois D'Albert, violinist, has 
been signed to an exclusive manage 
ment contract t Mr. Cramer Mr 
D'Albert, the president of Chicago 
Conservatory College, has performed 
throughout the United States, Can 
and Europe, as a recitalist and 
with leading orchestras 


EASTMAN BOOMER 


Eastman 
the signing of an exclusive 


ada 


soloist 


Boomer has announced 


managerial 


contract with Fr Brouw, Belgian 
pianist 

Mr. Brouw v trained at the Brus 
sels Royal Conservatory of Music 
In 1952 he won the International 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium Piano 
Contest. Since then he has appeared 
is soloist with the major orchestras 
of Western Europe and in recital in 
major European cities. He made his 


20 


New York debut in December 
in a highly praised recital 


JERRY HOFFMAN 


1959 


For the 1960-61 season Jerry Hoff 
man is presenting the Chinese Na 
tional Dance Theatre in a 15-week 
tour of the United States and Can 
ida, including one month in New 
York Also to appear next season 


on the Hoffman list will be the Swed 
ish Gym-Carnival, a group of 100 
women performing gymnastics, bal 


let and folk dances This attraction 
is being booked by John Hickey of 
the Arena Managers Association for 
six weeks im North America, includ 
ing appearances in Madison Square 


New York 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua, N. Y John Daggett 
Howell, of New York City, has been 


Garden 


appointed general director of the 
Chautauqua Opera Association. He 
succeeds Julius Rudel, who resigned 


following differences of opinion over 


budget policy “The Chautauqua 
Board”, said Walter Braham, presi- 
dent, “was unanimous in praise of the 


work of Mr. Rudel, and regretted the 
necessities which preduced the budget 


ic 


Stage director and business man- 
ager of the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ciation last season, Mr. Howell has 
had wide experience in the opera 
field. He has assisted in preparing 
artists for the Metropolitan’s produc- 
tions of “Wozzeck” and “The Gypsy 


Baron”. A year ago he staged the 
Washington Opera Society produc- 
tion of Stravinsky’s “A  Rake’s 


Progress”. In 1958 he staged Ben- 
jamin Britten’s “The Rape of Lucre- 
tia” for the New York City Opera 


MICHAEL PODOLI 


Michael Podoli has announced the 
signing of Phillip Evans, pianist, to 
an exclusive management contract. 
Mr. Evans has given three highly 
praised New York recitals and is now 
being booked for the 1960-61 season. 
Also new on the Podoli list is the 
Haaker Concerto Orchestra and the 
Virginia Orchestra, both conducted 
by William Haaker. Soloists avail- 
able with these orchestras will be 
Amparo Iturbi, pianist, and Sonia 
Rosova, mezzo-soprano. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


The National Music League has 
awarded managerial contracts to two 
young American pianists, Tana Baw- 
den, 1959 Leventritt Award finalist, 
and James Mathis, first-prize winner 
of the Munich International Compe- 
tition in 1959 

Miss Bawden and Mr. Mathis were 
selected from nine applicants by a 
panel of judges consisting of Leopold 
Mannes, Zadel Skolovsky, Frank 
Sheridan, Dorthea LaFollette, and 
William Beller 





NEW ARTISTS BUREAU 


With the opening of an extensive 
wecert department, a new venture in 
the entertainment field was announced 
by General Artists Bureau, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of General 


Artists Corporation, one of the 
largest talent agencies and 
leader in the talent field with exclusive 
representation of their clients in the- 
itre, supper clubs, motion pictures 
ind television 

The concert department will oper 
ite out of the New York office (GAC 
New York, Chicago 

Cincinnati, Dallas 
and London), located 
Avenue, and will be han 
Rubin and Jay K. Hoff 
man, under the directorship of Pat 
Lombard, President of General Ar- 
tists Bureau 

The new department will immedi- 
itely undertake an important en- 
deavor as exclusive tour managers of 
the American Ballet Theatre, begin- 
ning Jan. 9, 1961 The United States 
tour of the company will follow its 
five-month tour of Europe, which is 
ending with an eight-week engagement 
in Moscow 

Now in its 20th year, the 
Ballet Theatre is the oldest ballet com- 
pany native to the United States and 
will appear this spring at the Metro 
politan Opera House in New York 
April 19 through Mav 

Since 1933 General Artists Corpo 
ration has been an outstanding leader 
in the entertainment field and recently 
has successfully produced such tele 


Wor Id s 


has offices in 
Beverly Hills, 
Miami Beach 
at 640 Fifth 
dled by Ed 


American 


vision shows as “The Perry Como 
Show” The Pat Boone Show” 
Father Knows Best”, “Flicka”, and 
Dobie Gillis’, plus innumerable tele 


Many of the con 
will tour will be 


vision spectaculars 
cert attractions they 
developed from within their talent 
And many other important 
American and foreign attractions will 
emphasis for 


roster 


receive equal college 


and university appearances as well as 
in concert halls and theatres 

In the immediate future tours will 
xe arranged for such personalities and 
groups as: Edith Piaf, Nat “King” 
Cole, Les Compagnons de la Chan- 
sons, Martyn Green, The Jack Cole 
Dancers, The Four Freshmen. The 
Hi-Lo’s, Jimmy Rodgers, Les Paul 
and Mary Ford, Nina Simone, The 
Chad Mitchell Trio, Bud and Travis, 
Joe Buskin, Ray Conniff, Esquival, 
Stan Kenton, Patty Page, etc. These 
and many more will be toured during 
the 1960-61 season 

Ed Rubin came to General Artists 
Bureau after a six-year period as head 
of the concert and special events de- 
partment of the New York office of 
the Music Corporation of America 
His background also includes radio 
and television writing and producing, 


plus extensive work with industrial 
organizations. 
Jay K. Hoffman joins the concert 


department after gaining repute as a 
concert, ballet and theatre impresario 


in Europe and New York. His most 
recent endeavors include children’s 
concerts with Paul Winchell and 


Jerry Mahoney, the American presen- 
tation of London’s “Ballet Rambert”, 
and the direction of radio and TV 
activities for National Concert and 
Artists Corporation 

General Artists Bureau expects to 
make an important contribution to the 
concert field in areas that have been 
overlooked by concert managers and 
artists. Important artists who have 
hitherto limited their appearances to 
television and supper clubs should. by 
proper programming, be able to reach 
a far greater number of “live” audi- 
ences throughout the country than 
they have 

The concert department of General 
Artists Bureau will not only be con- 
cerned with the booking of these at- 
tractions, but will be responsible for 
the creation of new ideas and pack- 
ages for national and foreign tours 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 
ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atlan 
ta Journal. 
BUFFALO: Berna  Bergholtz, 
Library, Lafayette Square. 
BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe 
CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 
CINCINNATI: Eleanor Bell, Cincinnati 
Post and Times-Star, 800 Broadway. 
CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, Cleve 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 


Public 


DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 16882 
Robson. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback. 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, Los 
Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart 
ment of Music, University of Minne 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Lous 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Arthur Bloomfield 
2229 Webster St. 

WASHINGTON: Charles Crowder, 4315 
No. Glebe Rd., Arlington 7, Va. 
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Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro. 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 
Road, Arnadale, Melbourne S.E 
3, Victoria. 
AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franzis 
kaner Platz 1, Vienna 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 


BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixe 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 4 Farnham 
Ave., Toronto 7 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 


FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Cher 
noviz, Paris 16. 


GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott 
weil, Wurttemberg. 
ITALY: Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan. 
William Weaver, Via di Montoro 4, 
Rome 
MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 


NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 
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Rue 


PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carnetwo 
Porto. 


SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda. 
Madrid. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petriny 
ska 6, Zagreb. 
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Loss 


The magnitude of the loss of 
Leonard Warren to the musical 
world in general and to the Metro- 
politan Opera Association in par- 
ticular cannot be minimized. It was 
an accident of fate, but neverthe- 
less symbolic, that Warren entered 
upon his operatic career in the 
modest part of Paolo in “Simon 
Boccanegra” and left it in the title 
role 

Not a star of the meteoric va- 
riety, he developed gradually and 
painstakingly, adding one accom- 
plishment to another, getting more 
and more important assignments 
under his belt, until finally the 
world awoke to the fact that it had 
before it one of the great baritones 
of the age. At his death he had 26 
major roles at his command, most 
of them in the Italian repertoire. 
This fact alone made him well-nigh 
indispensible at the Metropolitan, 
where he was scheduled for 12 
more appearances this season in 
addition to several appearances on 
the spring tour 

Yes, the unexpected passing of 
a mainstay like Leonard Warren is 
a crushing blow to any organiza- 
tion and it creates a void. Happily, 
it is not a void that cannot be filled 
Thanks to the growing fertility of 
the musical soil of this country, a 
fine crop of young baritones is 
ripening on the vine, any one of 
whom may become the legitimate 
heir of Leonard Warren. So bright 
a prospect would not have been 
likely a few years ago. 

So the sense of loss, though never 
dispelled, is assuaged, and a new 
chapter is opened in the lengthen- 
ing chronicle of great American 
singers 


Getting Acquainted 


The Children’s Concert Series of 
the Rhode Island Philharmonic be- 
gan in 1952 and became in 1960 a 
series of 14 programs given in 
Providence, Kingston, and New- 
port, R.I. Under Francis Madeira, 
the orchestra’s musical director, 
these programs have found enthusi- 
astic support from the public, paro- 
chial and independent school sys- 
tems of the state. This year various 
orchestral groups such as string, 
brass, and wind quartets and quin- 
tets are making appearances in the 
schools from a fund supplied by a 
$12,000 state appropriation. Here 

certainly positive evidence of the 
faith being shown in this unique 
program 

Request for these programs has 
sO great that the orchestra al- 
has a waiting list for next 
It is interesting that half of 
osts of the concerts in the 

zrades of the parochial and 
e schools are being met by 
utions from trust funds of 
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the recording industries, through 
the cooperation of Providence Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Local 198, 
A. F. of M., and the other half from 
the Children’s Concert Committee 
Budget. A public-spirited project, 
the program is enabling the chil- 
dren of Rhode Island to get better 
acquainted with orchestra and its 
music. 


East Meets West 


Kipling was all wrong about that 
meeting of East and West, accord- 
ing to the violinist Julian Olevsky, 
who has recently returned from 
his first tour of the Orient and has 
already signed for a return visit. 
Mr. Olevsky, who gave about 50 
concerts during three months in 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Singapore, In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Iran, reports 
that East and West are meeting 
very cordially. Both he and his 
pianist, Wolfgang Rosé, met every- 
where with warm hospitality, artis- 
tic understanding, and exquisite 
courtesy 

He was deeply impressed by the 
enthusiasm and musical intelligence 
of the Japanese public. While he 
was in Tokyo he was asked to play 
on television, and was amazed 
when the Bartok Sonata for Violin 
Alone was requested. “Are you 
sure you want that work for tele- 
vision?” he asked. And the answer 
from the program director, as he 
pulled the score from his pocket, 
was “Certainly!” On another tele- 
cast he played the Brahms Violin 
Concerto 

Mr. Olevsky was enthusiastic 
about the Japanese pianos made by 
the Yamaha Company. This in- 
strument combines brilliance with 
a mellow tone quality and in his 
opinion is the equal of the best 
Western pianos 

As visiting artists, Mr. Olevsky 
and Mr. Rosé were accorded many 
special privileges, including a visit 
to a Zen Buddhist Temple in Kyoto, 
where they witnessed the tea cere- 
mony and were even admitted to 


the sacred garden, which is closed 
to most Japanese. 

In Korea, Mr. Olevsky discov- 
ered a ten-year-old boy with a great 
talent for the violin, and gave him 
lessons while he was in Seoul. 
People everywhere were friendly, 
and in Japan nearly everyone 
seemed to have a camera and want 
an interview. In Iran, Mr. Olevsky 
was invited to give a command per- 
formance at the palace of the 
Shah. 

He had high praise for the 
American attaches in all of the 
places he visited. They not only 
looked after visitors handsomely 
but did much to cultivate personal 
relations and make important in- 
troductions. Everywhere the pub- 
lic wanted the highest type of pro- 
gram and listened with keen inter- 
est. In the Orient the artist is 
highly honored and respected, re- 
ports Mr. Olevsky. He feels a glow 
of gratitude for the esteem that was 
constantly shown him. 


Counterfeit Tenor 


The Case of the Counterfeit 
Tenor—this might well have been 
the title for the misadventures of 
various cultural and educational 
societies in Detroit, when they in- 
vited (as they thought) a well- 
known German tenor to. their 
Schiller Celebration and found out 
too late that their bogus soloist was 
a broken-down baritone. 

[he tale of the Helmut A. Krebs, 
who passed himself off as Helmut 
F. Krebs, an internationally re- 
puted artist who is a member of 
the Berlin Staedtische Oper and has 
appeared in Salzburg and Edin- 
burgh, was told in the gleeful De- 
troit newspapers after his disas- 
astrous appearance at a concert on 
Jan. 24 in the Community Arts 
Auditorium of Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 
the irate German representative of 
the genuine Helmut F. Krebs, 
wrote warnings against the impos- 
tor, who had been reported to him 





Julian Olevsky, center, and Wolfgang Rosé, to his left, at a dinner in their 
honor in Japan. Mrs. Olevsky is at her husband's right. 


Meanwhile, Walter Funk. 


two years ago, and pointed out that 
his client had not yet visited the 
United States, although his record- 
ings have made a solid reputation 
for him in this country. 

Helmut A., according to the De- 
troit Times, told representatives 
from Detroit who visited him in 
New York before engaging him for 
the concert that he was a leading 
tenor of the Berlin and Vienna Op- 
eras and also a laryngologist. He 
had written to the Detroit German 
Cultural Society, offering his serv- 
ices. He displayed enthusiastic re- 
views and other clippings written 
about Helmut F. Krebs and even 
provided oratorio recordings by the 
genuine Krebs 

But the cracks began to appear 
in his impersonation as soon as he 
reached Detroit, where he spent 
most of his stay at a luxurious 
home in Palmer Park, with his 
hosts paying his taxi fares. The 
first suspicions were aroused when 
one of his hosts, a prominent De- 
troit doctor, pointed out that Hel- 
mut A. was certainly no doctor, 
whatever his pretentions to knowl- 
edge about the throat. Then came 
the first orchestra rehearsal. He 
came with music for baritone, not 
tenor, voice and insisted on using 
it. As the date of the concert ap- 
proached, he pleaded illness but in- 
sisted that “the show must go on”. 
What the audience heard, reports 
the Times was “a thick, husky, 
whisky baritone”, instead of the 
“high clear voice of a tenor whose 
oratorio and opera records have 
had a wide sale”. 

During all this time, Helmut A. 
had been trying to borrow money 
from members of the orchestra, 
although his expenses had been 
paid by the German Cultural Cen- 
ter. He left Detroit with red-faced 
officials putting together the pieces 
of a musical and human puzzle. 


Togetherness 


International togetherness was 
warmly, if somewhat hectically, 
demonstrated last month when a 
Russian orchestra played “God 
Save the Queen”, using a Canadian 
arrangement of a score borrowed 
from a United States orchestra. 
The Moscow State Symphony, 
which played in Cleveland on Feb. 
5, borrowed the orchestra parts for 
the British anthem from the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s library for per- 
formance in Toronto the following 
evening. The Cleveland Orchestra’s 
arrangement originated in Toronto. 
It was made by Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, former conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony. 


a 
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personalities 


seen left and center are Diane Simons and Lois Lowe. 
program chairman and president of Sigma Xi, Univer- 
sity of Colifornia’s chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, who 
presented Mary Costa, right, the chapter's “Woman 
award 


of the Year” 





“Stefan 


with Joseph 


Leschetizky and Comtesse de Polignac Awards, 


ind Marvin 


mer 





Bauer-Mengelberg, 
ductor of the New 


McDonald, southern concert: man- 





left, assistant-con- 
York Philharmonic, chats 
pianist and winner of the 


Miss 


Tourel 








Whitestone Photo 


Jennie Tourel, left, receives the manuscript 
of a song by Gustav 
Mahler-Werfel, the 


center, 


Mahler from Alma 
composer's widow. 
Mahler, his daughter. 
recently sang in two New 


and Anna 


York Philharmonic Mahler programs 





Stephens College 


Tolkowing John Browning's recent recital at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., Mr. Brown- 
ing, second from left, is seen with David Milli- 
ken, right, Sylvia Sherman, and Richard 5. 
Jolinson, of the school’s music faculty 


Gerard Souzay, right. and Dalton 
Baldwin, the baritone’s accompan- 
ist, during their recent Japanese 
tour, lay flowers on the Shrine of 
Hiroshima 


Robert Mueller, second from right, 
visits with (left to right) his present 


coach, Harold Logan: a former 
teacher, Egon Petri; and Maria 
Yaeger 


Pierre Monteux will celebrate his 85th birthday 
on April 6 by conducting a benefit performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the Boston 
Symphony 


S. Hurok received Pittsburgh’s “Man of the 
Year” award Jan. 12. The impresario was cited 
for his 40 years of work in cultural exchange 
between nations 


Milton Katims was honored by the city of 
Seattle as a “distinguished citizen” on Jan. 25. A 
certificate was presented the conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony on behalf of the City Council 
and the mayor 


Richard Tucker was awarded the Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis Gold Medal Award for 1960 at 
ceremonies held at New York City’s Town Hall 
on March 7. Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky presented 
the award 


Fritz Kreisler and Bruno Walter were both 
awarded Karl Renner prizes for 1960 by the Karl 
Renner Foundation in Vienna 


Pablo Casals was named Humanitarian of the 
Year by the Singing City Choral Group of Phila 
delphia, Elaine C. Brown, director 


Fay Olmsted was honored by the Pittsburgh 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as the Man of the 
Year in Music. In the citation it is noted that 
“probably no single man in Pittsburgh history has 
contributed more to the musical life of our city” 


Zoltan Kodaly, 77, was recently married to Sari 
Peceli, 21, a music student in Budapest. Mr 
Kodaly’s first wife died last year at the age of 95. 


Natalie Ryshna was married on Jan. 30 to Harry 
E. Maynard of New York. The young pianist’s 
husband is a university instructor. 


Carmen Arrau, daughter of Claudio Arrau, was 
married on Jan. 31 to Robert Reintsema 


Giulio Gari and his wife, Gloria, became the 
parents of a son on Jan. 8 


Alexander Brailowsky’s recent recital in Athens 
was distinguished by the presence of two kings 
George of Greece and Michael of Rumania. In 
addition he played for a sold-out house 


Claudio Arrau has left for a three-month tour 
of Europe. He will appear in Germany, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, France, Switzerland, Czecho 
slovakia, and England. He will interrupt his tour 
in June to fly to Puerto Rico to take part in the 
Casals Festival 


Margaret Tynes is currently on a month's con 
cert tour in south and southwest United States 
She leaves following this tour for six months in 
Europe where, among other engagements, she will 
sing “Carmen” at the Paris Opera. 


William Lewis will sing Romeo in Gounod's 
“Roméo and Juliet” with the Mobile (Ala.) Opera, 
Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly” with the Ar- 
kansas State Opera in Little Rock, and Cecil 
Effinger’s “Invisible Fire” with the Denver Sym 
phony. 


Paolo Polaro has arrived in the United States 
for his first American tour which the baritone will 
begin with a recital at Carnegie Hall on March 27. 


Robert H. Beers and his wife were awarded 
the Gold Medal Award of TV Radio Mirror 
Magazine for the most outstanding TV musical 
program in the western states. Their program 
was entitled “On Strings of Song”. 


David Garney recently sat for portraits by the 
American painters De Hirsh Margules and Jean 
Davidson 
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Milhaud Symphony 

On Philadelphia Program 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 

Ormandy, conductor. Eugene Istomin, 

pianist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 2 


Sinfonia for Double Orchestra No 1, 


. ¢ Bach 

Don Juan” Strauss 
Symphony No. 8, in D 

(“Rhodanienne’”’) Milhaud 


(First New York performance) 
Piano Concerto No. 4 Beethoven 


Due to Glenn Gould’s indisposition, 
the sixth program by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was revised. “Don Juan” of 
Strauss replaced a scheduled Bach 
piano concerto, and Eugene Istomin 
was called on to substitute for Mr. 
Gould in the Beethoven Fourth Piano 
Concerto. 

The evening’s novelty, Darius Mil- 
haud’s short Symphony No. 8, was 
commissioned by Mills College in 
California in 1957. As often happens 
with music written for special occa- 
sions, this is not a substantial work 
The movements depict the Rhone’s 
progress, from its source in Switzer- 
land until it reaches the Mediterran- 
ean. But it is not a very colorful or 
exciting journey. Only in the last 
movement is there some of the flash 
and originality that mark Milhaud’s 
better scores. 

J. C. Bach’s antiphonal Sinfonia 
for Double Orchestra proved to be 
the most rewarding music on the pro- 
gram. It provided a dazzling work- 
out for the famous Philadelphia 
strings. 

The popular Beethoven concerto 
was given a rather restrained inter- 
pretation by Mr. Istomin. His em- 
phasis was on the lyric qualities of the 
piece, not an unusual approach, but 
one which has ample rewards when 
the soloist is one of Mr. Istomin’s 
capabilities. Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra gave him excellent support 

W.! 


Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Offers Brahms Program 


Brooklyn Philharmonia, Siegfried 
Landau, conductor. Saramae Endich, 
soprano; Peter Binder, baritone; 
Brooklyn Philharmonia Choral So- 
ciety. Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Feb. 6 


BRAHMS PROGRAM 
Academic Festival Overture”; Varia 
tions on a Theme by Haydn; “A Ger 
man Requiem” 


The season’s fourth concert by the 
Brooklyn Philharmonia featured its 
first all-Brahms program and the sec- 
ond appearance of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonia Choral Society since its 
founding last year. Siegfried Landau 

conductor of the orchestra and the 
choral group. 

When the Society was heard in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony last 
March, there were 106 choristers 
Now, the membership has increased 

121. Such a sizable group (they 

ill volunteers and rehearse once 
veek) has certain drawbacks. It 
lifficult to obtain sudden tone or 
contrasts, and the tone is apt 
become thick and blurred. These 
blems were often in evidence dur- 
the “Requiem”. However, during 
chorus “How Lovely is Thy 
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Dwelling Place” the Society caught 
the spirit of this sublime work. 
Peter Binder, most recent winner of 
the Blanche Thebom Award, sings 
German beautifully, and his two solos 
with the chorus were fine indeed. 
Saramae Endich was equally impres- 
sive in her one solo opportunity. 
Mr. Landau led the orchestra in 
nicely balanced readings of the popular 
“Academic Festival Overture” and the 
familiar Haydn Variations. The per- 
formance of the “Requiem” was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late 
Adolphe Leon, industrialist and phil- 
anthropist, a grant from whose estate 
first established the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonia. Ww. 


Philadelphia Little Symphony 
Led by Mandell 


Philadelphia Little Symphony, 
Robert Mandell, conductor. William 
Kincaid, flute. Town Hall, Feb. 7, 
3:00 (debut) 


Concerto for Orchestra in D 

C. P. E. Bach 

Symphony No. 29, in A, K. 201. Mozart 
Suite in A minor for Flute and 

Strings Telemann 

Suite from “Pulcinella” Stravinsky 


Although the Philadelphia Little 
Symphony is new in its eighth season, 
this concert marked the orchestra’s 
New York debut. Under Robert Man- 
dell’s direction, the ensemble’s perma- 
nent conductor since 1957, the 20-odd 
instrumentalists played with a pre- 
cision, balance and esprit de corps 
that were exceptional in every way 

The younger Bach’s concerto not 
only harks back to the cantatas of 
his illustrious father but it strives for 
a fuller, richer personal expressivity 
that anticipates the romantic move- 
ment. Both the Bach and Mozart 
works were given compelling per- 
formances. The delightful suites of 
Telemann and Stravinsky provided 
just the right leavening to balance 
the weightier fare of the first half 
Needless to say, William Kincaid 
played the solo flute portions of the 
Telemann to perfection. Mr. Kincaid 
is courtly and gracious of manner, 
and these qualities gave a patrician 
patina to the inward warmth of his 
playing 

In re-fashioning the music of Per 
gelesi to his own image, Stravinsky 
spoofs and pays tribute to the 18th 
century at one and the same time 
Not a jot of its mocking wit or 
sensuous beauty was lost. The only 
regrettable feature in this concert was 
the fact that it failed to attract the 
large audience it deserved R.K 


Tourel, Entremont 
Heard with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic. Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano; Philippe Entremont, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7, 3:00 


MAHLER FESTIVAL—VI 
Symphony No. 4 (“Romantica”). Chavez 
(First New York performance) 
Four songs with orchestra Mahler 
Piano Concerto No, 2 Rachmaninoff 


Carlos Chavez’s “Sinfonia Roman- 
tice”, composed in 1953 for the 
Louisville Orchestra, was heard for 
the first time in New York. It is in 
three continuous movements. Mr. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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( ‘ 
Bernst had mastered it tricky 
melodi ind rhythm tructure so 
uperbly that it ma have ippeared 
too simple. The ubtle conflict of 
ivilized and primitive elements soon 
becom apparent (Spanish and In 
lian in this case), investing it with 
unexpected strengtl 

Jennie Tourel sang the three best 
known Ruckert-Lieder of Mahler. and 
added the grisly Wunderhorn ballad 
Life on Earth ipparently to make 
ip a little four-part cycle similar to 
th Son of a Wayfarer”, with tl 
hocker comin third I breathed a 
gentle scent”, which should float del 
ately over a sing line of violin 


ind a half dozen wind uffered some 


vocal strain, wh in “I am lost to 
this world the long legato line of 
ts rapt phrases was somewhat broken 
ip. But with the grim ballad of child 


tarvation, we were in the grip of 
one of Mahler's most powerful utter 
inces, sung by an artist who can chill 


our spines. This was a perfect cue for 
the deep mystery and dread of “At 
Midnight Mahler's own “De Pro 
fundis Though Miss Tourel again 
had to break the legato in places, the 
somber beauty of her rendition was 
most convincing, uncanny in its power 
ind deliberate tempo 

Ihe young French pianist Philippe 
Entremont seems to be progressing 
teadily. In Rachmaninoff’s popular 
concerto, he combined a straight 
forward approach with excellent tim 
ing and mastery of the grand gesture 
when needed, including the final fff 
Mr. Bernstein was quite flexible with 
out encouraging excessive wayward 
ness, and Mr. Entremont responded 
well. His second movement cadenza 
was a trifle soggy, but the “piu 
mato” just before this was uncom 
monly vivid. The finale generated all 
the excitement which its taut alacrity 
seeks J D 


ani 


Clarion Concerts Play 


Ben Weber Work 


Clarion Concerts, Newell Jenkins. 
conductor Judith Raskin and Vir 


ginia Babikian, sopranos. Town Hall 
Feb 9 
Concert en Sextuor Rar 
Miserere” for Two Voices and 
Orchestras Jommelli 
Iwo Pieces for String Orchestra 


(195?) Ben Weber 
(First New York performance) 
Concerto No. 4, in C minor. for 
Strings | Galuppi 
Sinfonia No. \ C. P. E. Bach 


neau 


Newell Jenkins brought to light at 
least two works for Clarion Concerts 
third program of the season that were 
of more than passing interest: “Mise 
rere” by the 18th-century Italian com 
poser Niccolo Jommelli and Ben We- 
ber’s Two Pieces for String Orchestra 

According to the program note, 
Jommelli’s “Miserere” was his most 
important work as well as his swan 
song. No one unfamiliar with the text 
would ever guess that this cheerful 
and placid music with its florid colora 
tura passages was a setting of a peni 
tential psalm. Judith Raskin and Vir 
ginia Babikian sang the vocal lines 
with skill, beauty of tone and obvious 
relish. Mr. Jenkins conducted it con 
amore, as he did everything in the 
program, and his instrumental forces 
responded in kind 


Ben Weber's Two String Pieces are 
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really one work, the second of which 
seems to be the first in reverse. It is 
not written in the composer's usual 
12-tone technique but is based on a 
single line utilized in various ways 
and is “motivic in structure” The 
opening Sostenuto starts with the 
cellos alone, then the violas are added, 
and finally the rest of the strings. The 
Lento begins with the violins and 
works back to the cellos where it 
winds up as the Sostenuto began. De 
spite the fact that the work was ap- 
parently written according to a for 
mula, it is one of Mr. Weber’s most 
expressive creations. Two Pieces for 
Strings could not have had a better 
send-off than Mr. Jenkins gave it. It 
was also the best received item in the 
program, and Mr. Weber had to ac- 
knowledge the applause three times 


R. K 
Orchestra of America 
Offers Lincoln Program 
Orchestra of America, Richard 


Korn, conductor Dorian Chorale, 
Harold Aks, director. Carnegie Hall 
Feb 10 
Negro Rhapsody Gilbert 
A Lincoln Symphony” Mason 
Poem for Orchestra Wood 
(First New York performance) 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid 
night” Palmer 
(First New York performance) 
Lincoln, The Great Commoner Ives 
(First performance) 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid 
night Siegmeister 
\ Negro Rhapsody Goldmark 


With this Lincoln Birthday pro 
gram, Richard Korn and the Orches 
tra of America brought to a success- 
full close their first season of five 
concerts. The works he chose offered 
a representative cross-section of our 
musical heritage covering a span of 
more than 90 years. Mr. Korn and 





Richard Korn 


the Orchestra of America have 
planned an even more ambitious series 
for next season These will include 
performances of such neglected op- 
eras by American composers as Ho- 
ratio Parker’s “Mona” 

In giving the first performance of 
Charles Ives’s setting of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s “Lincoln, the Great Com- 
moner”, Mr. Korn brought to light a 
significant piece of musical Ameri- 
cana. Composed in 1912, and with 
its choral lines based on fragments of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
this score of Ives is as stunning a 
tour de force of planned chaos as 
can be found in all music 

rhe two settings, by Robert Palmer 


and Elie Siegmeister, of Vachel Lind- 
say’s “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight” also turned out to be 
works of burning intensity and expert 
craftsmanship. Palmer’s was unusu- 
ally compelling in its emotional im- 
pact. The Dorian Chorale sang the 
choral parts of these three te my with 
spirit, aplomb and ferver. 

Daniel Gregory Mason's “Lincoln” 
Symphony is a work of cerebration 
rather than inspiration, but its elegiac 
final movement, entitled 1865, rises 
to an impressive climax. Joseph 
Wood's “Poem” proved to be a curi- 
ous mixture of conventional and con- 
temporary idioms. Although unduly 
long-winded, it was pleasantly listen- 
able 

Of the two Negro Rhapsodies, I 
found Henry Gilbert's, dating from 
1913, with its ragtime rhythms and 
boisterous vigor, a more colorful and 
exciting work than Rubin Goldmark’s 
rather tame attempt at writing “black- 
face” music R. K. 


Bach Aria Group 
In Final Concert 


Town Hall, Feb. 10.—The Bach 
Aria Group under Frank Brieff gave 
its final concert with the same artists 
as noted for its opening of Dec. 2, 
with the addition of the alto Carol 
Smith. Miss Smith seemed to me to 
have the best Bach style of the sing- 
ers, as shown in her recitative and 
arioso, “Mein liebster Gott”, and her 
arias “Wenn kommt der Tag” and 
“Du Herr, du krénst allein”. Jan 
Peerce was considerably more operatic 
than the others in “Meine Seufzer, 
meine Tranen” (with a rich obbligato 
for two flutes and cor anglais), “Wo 
wird in diesem Jammerthale”, “Han- 
dle nicht nach deinen Rechten”, “Die 
Siind hat uns verderbet sehr”, and the 
“Quoniam” of the Mass in G. 

Eileen Farrell was in top form in 
her numbers, “Mein Kummer nimmet 
zu”, “Herr, der du stark und machtig” 
“Bete aber auch dabei” (a lovely 
prayer with flute and cello), and 
“Ach, Herr Gott, durch die Treue” 
Norman Farrow had some of the most 
expressive music of all, including the 
aria with three intermittent recitatives, 
“Ja, ja, ich halte Jesum feste”, “Ach- 
zen Rat erbarmlich Weinen” (with its 
characteristic “weeping” violin), the 
extraordinary “Warum willst du so 
zornig sein?” (with three oboes), and 
“Nun du wirst mein Gewissen stillen” 
In the semi-closing duet for soprano 
and alto, “Gedenk an Jesu bittern 
Tod” (with flute and cor anglais), the 
English horn had almost the vibrancy 
of a saxophone. 

Paul Ulanowsky’s piano was as 
usual the mainstay of the continuo, 
but nothing can convince me that an 
evening of this is not more palling 
than a harpsichord. The chorus and 
orchestra waited patiently for their 
occasional contributions, and acquit- 
ted themselves nobly, from the open 
ing New Year’s Day “Singet dem 
Herrn” (with trumpets) to the clos- 
ing chorale, “Leit uns mit deiner 
rechten Hand” The complete can- 
tatas incorporated into this concert 
were Nos. 13 (“Meine Seufzer”) and 
101 (“Nimm von uns, Herr”). —J. D. 


Young Soloists Heard 
With Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13, 12:00.— 
For the third New York Philharmonic 
Young People’s concert of the season, 
young performers and the orchestra’s 
assistant conductors were given an op- 
portunity to display their merits— 
which are considerable. Daniel Domb, 
a 15-year-old cellist who came to the 
United States from Israel two years 


ago, is a first-rate find. In the first 
movement of the Dvorak Cello Con- 
certo he showed extraordinary musi- 
cality. Kenneth Schermerhorn was 
the smooth and dependable conductor. 

Barry Finclair, a 14-year-old New 
Yorker, is a very well-trained violinist 
and has fine musical potentiality. His 
light, clear tone was appealing in the 
finale of the Wieniawski Violin Con- 
certo in D minor. Stefan Bauer-Men 
gelberg ably conducted the movement 

In a performance of Prokofieff’s 
“Peter and the Wolf” under Leonard 
Bernstein, Alexandra Wager, who is 
nine, told the story distinctly and with 
charm. For a “bonus” that was not 
taped, as was the rest of the program, 
for CBS telecast on March 6, Sey- 
mour Lipkin authoritatively led a 
bright, crisp, and full-sounding per- 
formance of Rossini’s Overture to “La 
Gazza Ladra” —D. J. B. 


Browning in Two Concertos: 
Tourel Replaces Souzay 

New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. John Browning, 


pianist; Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13: 


MAHLER FESTIVAL—VII 
Piano Concerto No. 14, in E Flat, 
K. 449 


Mozart 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand Ravel 
“Kindertotenlieder” Mahler 


“Capriccio Italien”, Op. 45. Tchaikovsky 
The Philharmonic really had three 
soloists this week. Gerard Souzay sang 
the * ‘Kindertotenlieder ” at the Thurs 
day preview as scheduled, though 
with a slight cold. By the following 
day, however, he was unable to go 
on, and Jennie Tourel undertook the 
Friday concert on only two hours 
notice, receiving honor and acclaim 
from Mr. Bernstein and the audience, 
and agreeing to take the Saturday and 
Sunday performances as well. 

With the music propped up before 
her, Miss Tourel gave a remarkable 
performance on Saturday, in which 
her devotion to Mahler was evident 
Triply handicapped by the inadequate 
preparation, the low register of the 
songs, and her present vocal limita- 
tions, she was able to move moun- 
tains by sheer artistry and sincerity 
She has, for instance, virtually no 
low G of substance, yet she sang the 
song “Wenn dein Mitterlein”, which 
started from that note, with a quiet 
intensity in which she acted with her 
voice, as much as sang, so as to bring 
a lump to one’s throat. In the stormy 
part of “In diesem Wetter” she was 
quite submerged, and there was noth- 
ing she could do about it, except to 
make up the loss by a heavenly ren- 
dition of the final “ruh’n” stanza 
Salute to a very gallant lady! And 
Mr. Bernstein deserves a special bow 
for his judicious tempos and percep 
tive phrasing. 

The other solo stint provided drama 
of a less impromptu sort. John Brown- 
ing enjoyed the enviable spotlight of 
the actor who performs with his 
company two thoroughly different 
character roles in rapid succession, 
and achieves startling identity with 
both. His Mozart, the “little E flat” 

scaled to a suitably reduced orchestra, 

was quite refreshing. 

Mr. Browning’s sureness of touch 
and impeccable rhythmic sense made 
a triumphant tour-de-force of Ravel's 
diabolically hazardous left-hand con- 
certo. Mr. Bernstein and the orchestra 
provided him with a strong, sinewy 
beat, and some brilliantly macabre 
effects against which to essay his skill 
and sensuous appeal. The earlier sec- 
tions were luminous in tone, the jazz- 
inspired Allegro iridescent. 
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Moscow State Symphony 
In Madison Square Garden 


Moscow State Symphony, Kiril 
Kondrashin and Konstanun Ivanov 
conducting. Van Cliburn, pianist; 
Valerii Klimov, violinist. Madison 
Square Garden, Feb. 14: 


Festival Overture” Shostakovich 
Two Excerpts from “Seven Beauties” 


Karaev 
Piano Concerto No. 3 Prokofieff 
Violin Concerto I'chaikovsky 


*1812” Overture Tchaikovsky 
It will not be news to anyone that 
Madison Square Garden is not a good 
place for a concert. Though Mr. Cli- 
burn’s playing suffered from _ the 
acoustics, it was evident that the Pro- 
kofieff is a good vehicle for his tal- 
ents. Mr. Klimov fared better than 
Mr. Cliburn in matters of amplifica 
tion. He is a fine young artist in all 
respects and made the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto an individual and fresh ex- 
pression without being mannered. 

The Shostakovich Overture and the 
Karaev ballet excerpts were poor mu- 
sical fare, typical of much of the 
spineless music being produced today 
in the Soviet Union. The concluding 
“1812” Overture had an added battery 
of 80 musicians swelling the orchestra 
to 180 players. The version is the 
one with the finale rewritten to in 
clude the present national anthem of 
Russia. The whole thing was gaudy 
loud, and utterly tasteless 

Mr Kondrashin conducted the 
Shostakovich, Karaev and Prokofieff 
works. Mr. Ivanov conducted the 
balance of the program I. A 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Led by Dorati 


Minneapolis Symphony, Antal 
Dorati, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 14 

The Roman Carnival” Berlioz 
Symphony No. 4 Sessions 


(First New York performance) 
Seven Studies on Themes of 
Paul Klee” Schuller 
(First New York performance) 
phony No. 2 Brahms 


Antal Dorati performed a great 
service in introducing two fine Amer- 
ican compositions to New York in the 
Same concert. His alert command 
over the orchestra was never more 
rewardingly utilized. Roger Sessions’ 
Fourth Symphony hardly seems an 
easy work to interpret or assimilate, 
and deserved all the loving attention 
it had evidently received. The titles 
of its three movements, Burlesque, 
Elegy, and Pastorale, are derived from 
“the three ancient categories of 
drama”. If they appeared insufficiently 
differentiated to some listeners, that is 
probably due to Mr. Sessions’ distinc- 
tive atonal idiom, which requires some 
familiarity. Mr. Dorati’s keen ear kept 
it in astonishing equilibrium. 

For the second time this season, 
Gunther Schuller has given us a ma- 
jor work with a title making a direct 
analogy between the “colors” of music 
and painting. The same highly de 
veloped instrumental sense displayed 
in his “Spectra” (played by the New 
York Philharmonic in January) is evi- 
dent in his “Seven Studies on Themes 
of Paul Klee”, minus the horrendously 
Startling features of the former work 
This time he has been quite program- 
matically explicit, and has compiled 
his own notes to explain his musical 
reaction to Klee’s “Antique Harmo- 
nies’, “Abstract Trio”, “Little Blue 
Devil”, “Twittering Machine”, “Arab 
Village”, “Eerie Moment”, and “Pas- 

rale”. Like David Diamond, he has 

t failed to note the musical poten- 


March, 1960 


tialities of “The Twittering Machine”, 
that droll fancy which eternally de- 
lights the heart of the spectator. As 
with Mussorgsky’s “Ballet of the Un- 
hatched Chicks’, Schuiler’s success in 
creating an analogously novel and 
gladdening sound was measured by the 
spontaneous response from the audi- 
ence at the end of the movement. 
Brahms’s Second Symphony was 
launched rather sternly and in square- 
cut fashion for such ingratiating music, 
but soon warmed up and blossomed 
out. Mr. Dorati was apparently con- 
cerned to keep the first two movements 
from sounding like a pair of Andantes, 
and was quite successful in that at 
least. The rousing finish was en- 
thusiastically received. —J. D. 


Britten Nocturne Introduced 
By Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. John McCol- 
lum, Loren Driscoll, tenors; Hugh 
Thompson, baritone; Therman Baily, 
bass Town Hall, Feb. 15 


“Orphée” Cantata for Voice and 
Orchestra Clérambault 
Mozart and Salieri’ Rimsky-Korsakoft 

Nocturne for tenor voice and 
orchestra, Op. 60 Britten 

(First New York performance) 
Renard” Stravinsky 


Novelty, like virtue, can be its own 
reward, and this final program for the 
season of the Little Orchestra Society 
was a case in point. None of the se- 
lections would be likely to turn up on 
the average program anywhere, and, 
as usual, we have the intrepidity of 
Mr. Scherman to thank for a glimpse 
into unfamiliar by-ways, however little 
we might want to retraverse the path 
in the near future. 

Benjamin Britten’s Nocturne (1958) 
is a setting, in uninterrupted flow, of 
eight poems, dealing from various 
points of view with night, sleep and 
dreams, by Shelley, Tennyson, Shake- 
speare, Keats and other English writ- 
ers. Mr. Britten’s prosody, as usual, 
is impeccable and highly individual 
in the way it is molded to natural 
speech cadences. Inevitably, perhaps, 
it loses something in melodic contour 
in the process, and the orchestra fre- 
quently is called in to take over in 
this department and also provide, 
sometimes rather disingenuously 
through its individual voices, noctur- 
nal color and atmosphere. The mood 
of the work, which runs nearly 30 
minutes, was admirably sustained by 
Mr. McCollum. 

Mr. Thompson, singing through a 
sore throat, gave a splendid perform- 
ance of Salieri and Mr. Driscoll was 
heard as Mozart in Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s little oddity based on Pushkin 
and derived from the rumor, once 
current, that Salieri killed Mozart by 
poisoning his wine. The music is 
trifling, but interesting none the less, 
because it is so unRimskian in its lack 
of brilliant color and bold melodic 
line. Was the composer perhaps ex- 
perimenting with a new form of dra- 
matic utterance? 

The Clérambault “Orphée”, styl- 
ishly sung by Mr. Bailey, is an aca- 
demic work and somewhat overlong, 
considering its form, by an all-but- 
forgotten Parisian organist and com 
poser of the 18th century. Stravin- 
sky’s “Renard” is a little opera-ballet, 
dating back to 1922, which tells the 
fable of the fox, the cock and the 
goat. Without staging, its principal 
interest is the use of the Hungarian 
gypsy cimbalon as a major element in 
the spare orchestration of 18 instru- 
ments. 

A large audience was on hand to 
bid a fond au revoir to Mr. Sherman 
and his enterprising cohorts R. I 


Stokowski Returns 

With Philadelphia Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 

Stokowski, conducting. Shirley Ver- 


rett-Carter, mezzo-soprano. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 16: 


Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro” 


Mozart 
“El Amor Brujo” Falla 
“Pini di Roma” Respighi 


Symphony No. 5 Shostakovich 
There is no doubt that the men of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra know to 
whom they owe their international 
reputation. The return of Mr. Sto 
kowski for a guest engagement after 
19 long years was the occasion for 
not only a prolonged standing ovation 
to him by the Carnegie Hall audience, 
but a foot-stomping one by the orches- 
tra itself. “You would think they 
were back in Russia”, the maestro 
quipped after the second such demon- 
stration, and the cheering continued. 
The festive nature of the occasion 
was helped immeasurably by the 
choice of three works ideally suited 
to his temperament, and suffering not 
at all from any of his eccentricities 
Falla’s ballet score scintillated and 
burned in a rapturous outpouring 
The hoarse, earthy low tones of Shir- 
ley Verrett-Carter were flung out with 
almost atavistic fury, gripping us with 
the full passion of Candelas’ exorcism 
of evil. “Pines of Rome”, complete 
with its recording (a bit scratchy) of 
bird chirpings on the Janiculum, ran 
the full gamut of the work’s macabre 
and romantic splendors. The many 
fine gradations of the orchestra’s tone 
in the Appian Way section produced 
an exceptionally powerful and inexor- 
able crescendo 
Mr. Stokowski presented his Shos 
ikovich Fifth uncut and untampered 
as always; with the tightening of some 
of his former tempos, it now seems 
one of his best efforts in the sym- 
phony genre. The Largo still dragged 
a little in places, but the cantabile of 
the first movement, with its pulsing 
rhythm, acquired the lilting momen- 
tum he seemed not to know or care 
about of old. Why anyone wants to 
cut its perfectly shaped finale is be- 
yond me, when the full work sounds 
as stirring as it did here 


Ricci Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Leon Kirchner, guest 
conductor. Ruggiero Ricci, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17: 


Toccata for strings, solo winds, and 
percussion Kirchner 

(First New York performance) 
Violin Concerto Sibelius 
Symphony No. 5 Beethoven 


Leon Kirchner, one of America’s 
finest composers, was the guest con- 
ductor of his Toccata for strings, solo 
winds, and percussion. It is a score 
which divides itself between flowing 
lyrical sections and sharp brilliant 
ones. Mr. Kirchner seems to use the 
form as Bach conceived it, as a con- 
trasting, sectional piece. But there is 
an excess of these vacillating moods. 
The piece never reaches a decisive 
peak which would give the work the 
contour it seems to lack. Though 
Mr. Kirchner conducted efficiently, I 
think that there is more excitement in 
the score than he brought out at this 
performance. 

Mr. Ricci, in the Sibelius Concerto, 
threw himself into the work with com- 
plete abandon. This gave his playing 
momentum and drive that made for 
exciting moments. But in the more 


singing passages it made him too 
brusque and rough. 

The Beethoven was a disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Munch drove the orches 
tra in an erratic way which only ap- 
proximated the score’s grandeur. 

J. A 
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Photos 


Impact 


Joseph Fuchs William 
Schuman’s Violin Concerto in com- 
poser’s presence 


rehearses 


§ 


Continued from page 25) 
Juilliard Orchestra, Fuchs 
Play Schuman Concerto 
Morel, 


violinist; 
Juilliard 


Orchestra, Jean 
onductor Joseph Fuchs, 
Aaron Copland, speaker 
Concert Hall, Feb. 19 


Juilliard 


Variations, Chaconne, and Finale 
Dello Jox 
Copland 
Version) 
Schuman 
performance) 


\ Lincoln Portrait 
Violin Concerto (Revised 


(First New York 


William Schuman seems not to have 
been completely satisfied with his Vio 
lin Concerto. This work was origin 
illy written in 1947, revised in 1954, 
ind then revived in its final version 
in 1959, when it was premiered this 
past summer at the Aspen Festival 
The end result is the finest concerto 
that I know by an American com 
poser It is a work both bold and 
warm. The form is one of the most 
hallenging in composition, and he 
handles it with taste and directness 
Joseph Fuchs was the superb soloist 

Aaron Copland is an eloquent nar 
rator in his touching tribute to Lin 
coln. Mr. Dello Joio’s singing, folk 
like work still sounds more innocent 
than its formidable title. It seems a 
facile piece, easy to listen to, but 
equally easy to forget 

The Juilliard Orchestra is an excel 
lent group with an ensemble many 
professional organizations might well 
envy It stimulating and ex 
iting evening 1A 


Was a 


Lopatnikoff Work Given 
By Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch 


conductor Gregor Piatigorsky, cel 
list. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20, 2:30 
Symphony No. 39, in E flat 


K. $43 
Music for Orchestra”, Op. 39 
Lopatnikoff 
performance) 
Dvorak 


Mr. Piatigorsky brought back his 
randly persuasive conception of 
Dvorak's Cello Concerto as the crown 
of the Boston Symphony's fourth ap 
pearance here this season He was 
no more given than formerly to great 
refinement of detail, but the broad 
sweep of this heroic and singing work 
was compellingly articulate under his 
hands. Charles Munch collaborated 
in a straightforward and agreeable 
manner, and the orchestral tone was 
nicely focused 

This was to have been a choral oc- 
casion as well, but the cantata by 
Richard Moevs originally scheduled 
was replaced by the New York 
premiere of Nicolai Lopatnikoff's 


Mozart 


(First New York 
Cello Concerto 
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Cleveland Series Introduces American Works 


Forrester and Haefliger 
Sing in Lied von der Erde 


Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


conductor. Maureen Forrester, con- 
tralto; Ernst Haefliger, tenor. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 1 
Symphony No. 39, in E flat, 
543 Mozart 
‘Das Lied von der Erde’ Mahler 
The first of three visits by the 


Cleveland Orchestra offered an ex- 
traordinary projection of “The Song 
of the Earth”. I have never heard a 
more complete fusion of all its vocal 


and instrumental elements, and the 
capacity audience was visibly en- 
thralled. In the long “Abschied’ 


(“Farewell”) section, it was a choice 
privilege to be one of the 3,000 per- 
sons virtually suspended in time by 
the utterance of a solitary flute or 
oboe, often followed by a short 
silence so intense that it could be 
felt 

The suspension of time was further 
enhanced by the bearing and delivery 
of Canadian contralto Maureen For 
rester. She seemed totally immersed 
in the music, which flowed effortlessly 
forth in every gradation and quality 
of tone. The marked vibrato with 
which she opened quickly disappeared, 
while her rendition gained steadily in 
eloquence and beauty to the end. The 
contrasting recitative tone called for 
in portions of “Der Abschied” was 
nicely underplayed, and there was al- 
ways a suggestion of power in re- 
serve. The concluding verse was dy- 
namically molded rather than a sus- 
tained pianissimo, but never loud 

Ernst Haefliger, the Swiss tenor 
making his New York debut, made 
quite a different impression, though 
not inconsistent with the nearly per 
fect fusion I mentioned. Only the 
tenor song “Of Youth” has the re- 
flective quality of the contralto offer- 
ings. The other two are drinking songs 
imbued with a rather desperate aban- 
don, so that a certain sense of vocal 
strain does not disrupt their mood as 
it would in the contralto part. Mr 
Haefliger made the best of his dy- 
namic limitations by a stress on force- 
ful articulation rather than volume, 
applied with rare musical intelligence 

The unfailingly pure tone which 
the orchestra produced was certainly 
obtained by much diligence and rap- 
port between Mr. Szell and his men 
There was a feeling of teamwork 
similar to that for which the late Van 
Beinum was so admired. Mahler's 
sudden accentuations, from the light- 
*st to the most incisive, as at the dark 
opening of the dirge interlude, were 
unusually articulate. The same pliant 


beauty infused every page of Mozart's 
E flat, the lyric “symphony with the 
clarinets”. It was a concert in which 
two of the most agile minds in musi- 
cal history met a like response from 
a dedicated ensemble —J. I 


Szell Conducts 
Symphony by Lees 


Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 
conductor. Henryk Szeryng, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8: 

Overture “The Roman Carnival” 
Berlioz 
Symphony No. 2 Lees 
(First New York performance) 
Violin Concerto in E minor Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. § Beethoven 


This season’s second visit by the 
Cleveland Orchestra offered the first 
New York performance of the Second 
Symphony by the naturalized Ameri- 
can composer Benjamin Lees. It is a 
highly chromatic tonal work of con- 
siderable eloquence, in three move- 
ments ending with an Adagio. The 
firs’ movement has an engagingly 
piquant and acidulous quality, and the 
ensuing Scherzo a robust power. The 
successive moods are developed 
clearly, by an original and purposeful 
mind. Because of one’s immediate 
feeling that the music knows just 
where it is going, the composer's 
choice of a slow, reflective finale, and 
especially of an enigmatic bitonal end- 
ing, is all the more sobering. We feel 
as we do when a man with his feet 
firmly on present ground looks into 
the world’s future with a far from 
rose-tinted glance. The orchestra per- 
formed under Mr. Szell with grace 
and clarity, as though they had been 
playing it all their lives. 

Henryk Szeryng’s sweet, mellow 
tone consorted well with Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto. In places he 
seemed to wish to linger more than 
he was allowed to, and the momen- 
lary suggestion was more agreeable 
than the actual dislocation that more 
often ensued. The finale was beau- 
tifully textured and controlled, retain- 
ing all of the elfin quality which vio- 
linists sometimes seem to misread as 
“elephant”. Here is another fine Pol- 





George 
Rochberg 


Benjamin 
Lees 


ish artist one looks forward to know- 
ing better. ; 

Mr. Szell’s Beethoven Fifth has 
long seemed to me one of the best 
to be heard nowadays. He did not 
disappoint in this concert, and the 
orchestra’s fine tone quality restored a 
healthy glow to this much-battered 
work —J. D 


Rochberg Symphony Given 
New York Premiere 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


conductor. Leon Fleisher, pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15: 
Symphony No. 4 Schumann 


Symphony No. 2 George Rochberg 
(First New York performance) 
Piano Concerto in C major, K. 503 
Mozart 


The Cleveland Orchestra was in 
superb form for its third and final 
visit to Carnegie Hall. Under George 
Szell’s direction, an important new 
symphony was introduced, an old 
symphony was stunningly refurbished, 
and a Mozart concerto had a grace- 
ful performance. 

George Rochberg’s Second Sym- 
phony had been given its premiere at 
Cleveland Orchestra concerts in Sever- 
ance Hall on Feb. 26-28, 1959, but 
this was its first hearing in New York 
Mr. Rochberg, who will be 42 years 
old in July, lives in Newtown Square, 
Pa., and has composed and published 
six orchestra pieces (his first sym- 
phony was premiered by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in 1958) and mis- 
cellaneous works for piano, for chorus 
and for ensembles. His special inter- 
est is the 12-tone row or serial tech- 
nique, and his Symphony No. 2 is 
based on this “system”. He breaks the 
row into halves which he calls “hexa- 
chords”. and from these bits and 
pieces he works outward, creating a 
number of melodic fragments that 
serve for extensive development. Even 
on first hearing, this reviewer was im- 
pressed by Mr. Rochberg’s skill at 
orchestration. The final movement is 
overwhelming. as sonorities pile on 
top of sonorities. Yet, the tension and 
generally somber quality of the pre- 
ceding movements is not totally re- 
lieved in the finale. This is a work to 
be heard again and again. 

Leon Fleisher joined Mr. Szell and 
the orchestra in one of those Mozart 
performances that seems to move 
close to perfection. Balance between 
orchestra and solo was exemplary: 
Mr. Fleisher’s trills and fleet execu- 
tion of scales were models of good 
Mozart playing: and the sense of style 
was at all times above criticism 

Ww.l 





Music for Orchestra” 
in a number 


The work 
of short connected 
sections, of quite conventional con 
struction, but with some fine instru 
mental conceits along the way, espe- 
cially an entirely original one for the 
muted trumpets. I should like to have 
heard it under the composer, as 
thought Mr. Munch was a little in- 
clined to urge it along 

I felt quite the opposite during the 
Andante of Mozart’s E flat Sym- 
phony The mechanical retards at 
the end of each phrase in the prin- 
cipal statement were not only weari- 
some, but a poor substitute for gen- 
uine feeling. The great introductory 
Adagio and opening Allegro went 
very much better, the former intoned 
with power and grandeur by the or- 
chestra 7 


was 


Diamond Work Played 
By Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, 
Bernstein, conductor; 
kin, assistant conductor Phyllis 
Curtin, soprano: Regina _ Resnik, 
mezzo-soprano; Rutgers University 
Choir, F. Austin Walter, director. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 20: 


MAHLER FESTIVAL—VIII 
“The World of Paul Klee” Diamond 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 2 Mahler 


Leonard 
Seymour Lip- 


Two years ago I asked Mme. 
Mahler whom she considered the out- 
standing Mahler interpreter on the 
podium today. She replied that she 
thought Mahler should be done by 
young people; next she mentioned 


Leonard Bernstein. At the dress re 
hearsal for the current “Resurrection” 
Symphony Mme. Mahler smiled as she 
remarked: “That is just the way 
Mahler did it.” I can well believe it, 
for in several respects Mr. Bernstein 
is, like Mahler, a driven man. His 
passionate intensity, his continuous 
alertness and identification with every 
bar of this music, were a tangible 
force welding the performance in an 
extraordinary way. 

Exuberant youth was the keynote. 
Mahler himself was not yet 30 when 
he threw himself into what was not 
to emerge entire for another five years 
as his most ambitious work to date, 
and Mr. Bernstein’s own sympathies 
are obviously with the younger genera- 
tions. In place of the huge, mono- 
lithic Westminster Choir usually 
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called in for the “Resurrection” in 
New York, he preferred to entrust 
these very difficult choruses to a much 
smaller and less experienced college 
choir. And despite the problems of 
intonation in a cappella modulatory 


passages, the freshness and color of 
the final result amply vindicated his 
hopes. The opening pianissimo 
emerged as he wished it, like a 
scarcely audible “sound out of no- 
where”, the young men’s “Prepare 
thee!” (“Bereite dich!”) rang out 
“like a trumpet call” 

‘Too operatic’ was one press 


opinion of Mr. Bernstein’s finale. If 
this means that it should have been 
less vividly dramatic than it was, | 
could not agree less. Just look at the 
rhetorical injunctions with which the 
score is studded. All that Mr. Bern- 
stein did was to follow their implica- 
tions to the letter, con molto ardenza 
The emergence of the solo voices 
seemingly out of the chorus in the 
finale was more felicitously managed 
than under Bruno Walter. Like the 
chorus itself, the soloists even re- 
mained seated at these points. Un- 
fortunately, there was a marked dis 
crepancy between Phyllis Curtin and 
Regina Resnik in tone, phrasing, and 
rhythm, especially noticeable in their 
poorly balanced duo passage, “O 
Schmerz, O Tod!” Miss Curtin co 
hered far better with the profound 
simplicity of the Mahler style in such 
passages. Miss Resnik’s “Urlicht” was 
further given to the insistent kind of 
scooping that in a rising sequence like 
“ich bin von Gott” can be most dis- 
tracting. 

Seymour Lipkin, assistant conduc 
tor, distinguished himself in leading 
the New York premiere of David Dia 
mond’s “The World of Paul Klee’, a 
barely 12-minute work in four sec- 
tions. It was founded on a pregnant 
tone-row, which Mr. Diamond also 
employed as a “framing” motif like 
Mussorgsky’s “Promenade” theme. 
The composer seemed to take a more 
somber view of the bizarre world than 
Gunther Schuller did in his atonal 
Seven Studies on Themes of Klee” 
played by the Minneapolis Symphony 


on Feb. 14 in Carnegie Hall). Mr 
Diamond’s first two subjects were 
Dance of the Grieving Child” and 


The Black Prince”, only after which 
he brightened up into “Pastorale” and 
Twittering Machine”, two that were 
also selected for the other work. 
Sull, one could scarcely imagine in- 
tegrating a piece with a jazz bass into 
this composition, as Mr. Schuller did 
in his “Little Blue Devil” movement 
He differed too with the Schuller 
opinion that “a piece based on “The 
Twittering Machine’ should do pri- 
marily one thing—twitter”. A _ for- 
tuitous coincidence, to compare in 
one season two such distinctive and 
dissimilar approaches! Ip 


Previn Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Pharmonic, Andre Kos- 
telanetz, conductor. Andre Previn, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 21: 
Water Music” Suite Handel-Harty 
Marche Solennelle” I'chaikovsky 
Piano Concerto in F major Gershwin 
Excerpts from “Rodeo” Copland 
“The Swan of Tuonela” Sibelius 
Bolero Ravel 


This was a sentimental evening in 
Carnegie Hall. Half of the music on 
the program has been closely associ- 
ated with the past glories of the hall. 
The “Marche Solennelle” of Tchai- 
kovsky was played at its inaugural 
concert in 1891 with the composer 
conducting. The Geshwin Concerto 
was given its first performance there 
in 1925 with the composer at the 


March, 1960 


piano; and Ravel's Bolero received its 
first American hearing there, con- 
ducted by Toscanini in 1929. 

The high point of the concert was 
the Gershwin Concerto, with Andre 
Previn. Mr. Previn is ideal for this 
Concerto. He is a classically trained 
musician who is an equally fine jazz 
player. His playing was really more 
of a re-creation than simply a per- 
formance. He showed us some new 
ideas of how the score might sound— 
some of them provocative, to say the 
least. A marvelous urgency, bounce, 
and flexibility in his playing made for 
the finest interpretation of the work 
I have heard. 

The orchestra was in very fine form 
under Mr. Kostelanetz, and gave a 
particularly enjoyable performance of 
the tried-and-true “Water Music” 

-J. A 


Chopin Concert Held 
At United Nations 


Members of the New York Phil 
harmonic, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski 
conducting. Adam Harasiewicz, pi- 
anist. United Nations General As 
sembly Hall, Feb. 23: 


Piano Concerto in E minor 
Piano Concerto in F minor 
Symphony for Strings, Op. 2 
Skrowaczewski 
(First New York performance) 

Sixty members of the New York 
Philharmonic joined with Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski and Adam _ Harasie- 
wicz to present this Chopin Memorial 
Concert. Mr. Skrowaczewski is next 
season’s new conductor of the Min 
neapolis Symphony, and Mr. Harasie- 
wicz is the young Polish pianist who 
won the 1955 International Chopin 
Competition in Warsaw. This ap- 
pearance marked his American debut 
The concert was prefaced by a 
brief eulogy to Chopin on the occa 
sion of his 150th birthday-anniversary 


Chopin 
Chopin 


by Dag Hammarskjold, secretary- 
general of the United Nations. He 
and the Polish Ambassador, Jerzy 


Michalowski, were co-sponsors 

Mr. Harasiewicz was obviously a 
pianist of great sensitivity and intelli- 
gence. He had the technical and in- 
tellectual control to make both of the 
Chopin concertos a thoroughly musi- 
cal experience 

Mr. Skrowaczewski, making his 
first New York appearance, was an 
ideal collaborator in the two Chopin 
works. He appeared in the dual role 
of composer-conductor to present the 
first New York performance of his 
Symphony for Strings, Op. 25, a work 
which made a strong and immediate 
impression r.G 


Stader Soloist 
In Mozart Arias 


Orchestra conducted by Frederic 
Waldman. Maria Stader, soprano, 
and Ralph Herbert, narrator. Rogers 
Auditorium, Feb. 25 
Symphony No. 95 Haydn 
Three Arias, K. 418, 217, 383 Mozart 
Incidental Music to “Egmont” 


Beethoven 


The concert arias of Mozart are to 
day a neglected aspect of vocal litera- 
ture. Because many of them were 
written with orchestral accompani- 
ments and demand singers of great 
technical security, good performances 
are hard to come by. In this concert 
of the Music Forgotten and Remem- 
bered Series, Maria Stader sang three 
of these seldom-heard arias with im- 
peccable phrasing and musicality. Out- 
standing in the group was “Nehmt 
meinen Dank” (K. 383), in which 
Miss Stader brought a lovely spon- 
taneity to its gilded harmonies. 


Beethoven's “Egmont” Overture is 
a familiar orchestral work, but the re- 
maining music written for Goethe's 
drama is rarely performed. Despite its 
complicated programmatic content, 
the music has an independent charac- 
ter, particularly in its highly original 
orchestration. Frederic Waldman, 
who conducted with care; Ralph Her- 
bert, the narrator; and Miss Stader, 
singing a number of the effective 
songs, all aided in bringing about a 
penetrating performance. 

Mr. Waldman opened the concert 
with a cleanly shaped performance of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 95 R.1 


Hindemith Conducts 
Philharmonic in Own Work 


New York Philharmonic, Paul 
Hindemith conducting. Aldo Pari- 
sot, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 28, 
3:00: 

Overture to “Medea” Cherubini 
Cello Concerto (1940) Hindemith 
Symphony No. 7 Bruckner 


The renowned German composer 
Paul Hindemith gave Philharmonic 
audiences a respite from the rich fare, 
dazzingly performed, which they have 
enjoyed this season. The music he 
chose to present was solid in content, 
and it was conducted with an easy- 
going warmth that was relaxing and 


pleasurable. Nowhere did Mr. Hinde- 
mith make any attempt to overpower 
his listeners. 

Even the work of his own that the 
composer programmed was not a 
“big” one. The cello concerto 1s 
rather playful in mood winning in- 
terest more through expert and in- 
genious craftsmanship than through 
nobility of theme. The handling of 
the orchestra, alone and in conjunc- 
tion with the solo instrument, 1s 
enormously lively and there is a 
charming march to bring the whole 
work to a lively conclusion. 

Aldo Parisot, Brazilian cellist now 
living in this country, played the work 
with enthusiasm and skill and an oc- 
casional untidiness in matters of tone 
and pitch. 

Bruckner is a favorite composer 
of Hindemith’s, and this is not the 
first time he has led one of the Aus- 
trian’s works in New York. 

The Seventh Symphony is a placid- 
ly noble creation, somewhat repe- 
titious. Mr. Hindemith conducted it 
with affection and a serious attention 
to musical structure. No effort was 
made to try to make the symphony 
“effective”; it was allowed to speak 
for itself. But the conductor also 
tended to moderate all the tempos 
so that needed contrast was lost, and 
by the end of the program a little 
emotional urgency would have been 
welcome —R. A. E. 
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pressor 
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Paso y 0 Children’s Songs 
limited in its appeal to Hungarian Of H ee 
It is music of universal scope and awall 
cloquence Kodaly has always beer Carol Roes has published a set of 
it his best in his choral work é eight children’s songs on texts with 
this hymn betrays the hand of 4 Hawaiian themes. For all but one of 
master at every turn. The ease and these Miss Roes has provided the texts 
fluency of the recitative (Thoma and for all of them she wrote the 
Rajna’s English translation is_ sing music. The songs are in English and 
‘le . 
able, if a bit. labored and self-con Hawaiian and there is a pronunci 
scious in style) and the unerring power ition guide to Hawaiian in the front 
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of the choral writing are a delight of the book. They are ideal for chil 
to observe dren’s use because of the charming 
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solo ejaculations and choral answers the pieces. The songs feature a host 
ulmost like a religious service. Some of subjects: There is one on the My 
times the wordless chorus accom nah Bird, a counting song, a song on 
panies the soloist; sometimes both the multiplication table, and one on 
sing together. Everywhere there are Hawaiian flowers. These pieces could 
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3 PRELUDES: C2 minor-—C minor—G major 
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First Performances in New York 
Orchestral Works 
Bergsma, William: “The Fortunate Islands’ (WNYC Program, Feb. 12 
Chavez, Carlo Symphony No. 4 New York Philharmonic, eb. 7) 
D nd, Dav The World of Paul Klee” (New York Philharmoni 
G eH Peggy Drama for Orchestra” (WNYC Program, Feb. 12) 
I Char Lincoln, the Great Commoner” (Orchestra of America, 
Leon: Toccata for strings, solo winds, and percussion (Boston 
” Fe 17) 
nin: Symphony No. 2 (Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 8) 
ff la “Music for Orchestra” (Boston Symphony, Feb. 2 
Symphony No. 8 (Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 2) 
P Rober “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” (Orchestra ot 
a, Fet ) 
Rochber George Symphony No, 2 (Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 15) 
> ille Gunther: “Seven Studies on Themes of Paul lee’ (Minneapol 
Sy hony, Fet 14 
Schuman, W m: Violin Concerto, revised version (Juilliard Orchestra 
Fet 19 
or R S hony No, 4 (Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 14) 
Skrowa s Sta Symphony for Strings (United Nations Concert 
Feb 
Weber. B lw Piece r String Orchestra” (Clarion Concerts, Feb. 9 
Wood, ] Po« for Orchestra” (Orchestra of America, Feb 
Opera 
| r I La Voix Humaine” (American Opera Society, Feb. 2 
mber Works 
Morton: “Atlant Music in Our Time, Feb. ¢ , 
Isad Trio for viola, cello and piano (YMHA Program, Fe 28 
! R urdo: “Musica da Camera” (Gramercy Chamber Ensemble 
Feb. 28 
Riet Vittor Ma 1 r 12 solo instruments” (New York Chamber 
Ensemble, Feb. 7) 
Clifford: Varia r pia rinet, and cello (Concert A 
I Feb 
Choral Works 
I ello, Nicolas ristis est anima mea Adler Chorale, Fet 18 
Wilhar Carols of Death Four Choruses from “The Mig 
( ‘ Composet Showcase, Feb 
Vocal Works 
Ben-H Pau Three Songs without Words” (Liazbeth Pritchett, Fe 
Kabalevsky Dimitri Five Merry Songs” (Lizabeth Pritchett, Feb 
La Montair Johr Invocation” (Lizabeth Pritchett, Feb 
Lee, Noe Se Car nes Amarillas’ (Rorem-Flanagan Program, Feb. § 
Strilko, Anthor “Five Songs” (Concert Artists of Pittsburgh, Fel 
Other Vocal Works 
Britter Senjamir ‘Nocturne for tenor and small orchesra (Little O 
hestra 5S Feb. 1 
Hovha \ Roeh Yisrael" for soprano and i a (E 5 
Fe 
Rief Rev e for I WNYC Progra Fet 
1 Works 
‘ *“Vocalise Ostina Pianiss P ission | 
Fe 
Harr Lou Canticle No. 1” (Percussion Program, Feb 
Harris Lou-Benson, Warren: “Sky Chant” (Pearl Lang Dance Program 
Fet 
Hovhar Ala ‘Black Marigolds” (Pearl Lang Dance Program, Fet 
Krenek, Ernst irginal Sounds” (Percussion Program, Feb. 14 
Violin Works 
I Don M for n and pianc (Mus n O Time, | 
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CHILDREN’S SONGS FROM HAWAII" by Carol Roes 
SONG FOLIO—~ Red Cover x Ukulele Chords & Piano Accompaniment 
ngs are in Hawaiian as well as in English. Songs are 
RECORD: au» 1 the playground ‘5 E.P.—of first four songs in folio 
ADDRESS: CAROL ROES, 9 Kealaolu Ave., Honlulu | 
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$1.00 postpaid 
Three of the 


used in the schools and 


$1.50 


postpaid 
Hawaii 


First International Piano Competition 
in commemoration of the Chopin 
anniversary year. Sponsored by the 
Spanish Jeunesses Musicales. First 
prize: 25,000 pesetas. Second prize: 
15,000 pesetas. Third prize: 10,000 
pesetas. Deadline: May 20. For 
further information write Juven- 
tudes Musicales Espanolas, Delega- 


cion de Palma de Mallorca, Calle 
de San Roque, No. 8, Baleares, 
Spain 

Ernest Bloch Award. Sponsored by 


the United Temple Chorus for the 


best new work for mixed chorus 
based on a text taken from or in 
spired by the Old Testament. 


Award of $350, publication of win- 
ning work by the Mercury Music 
Corp., and performance by the 
United Temple Chorus. Deadline 
Nov. 15. For further information 
write the Ernest Bloch Award, Box 
73, Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 


The 16th annual George Gershwin 
Memorial Contest for an orchestral 


work by an American composer will 
be held March 15-Aug. 31. The 
award consists of $1,000 and a pre- 
miere performance by the New York 
Philharmonic under Leonard Bern- 
stein. 


A total of 16 year-round scholar 
ships open to students from the ages 
of 16-25 are being offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Five of the string awards are being 
offered for the first time and each is 
for $1,000. A new annual cash award 
for composition in the Junior Division 
has been announced by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. It is for 
$50, and honors the Federation’s pres- 
ident, Mrs. C. Arthur Bullock. The 
Federation is also again presenting an 
award of $1,000 to the individual or 
artist or ensemble which has done 
the most to promote American music 
abroad 


The Fort Worth (Texas) Opera 
Guild is offering a $1,000 scholarship 
to any talented singer in Texas for 
study either in this country or abroad 
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composers’ world , 





Paul Creston leaves New York City 
on March 16 for Ankara, Turkey, 
where he will lecture and conduct the 
city’s orchestra for one month. 


Francis Poulenc was presented the 
New York University Medal on 
March 3 


Darius Milhaud’s Ninth Symphony 
will receive its first performance on 
March 29 by the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Symphony under Mario di 
Bonaventura, who commissioned the 
work from Mr. Milhaud. 


Ernst Krenek was elected to mem 
bership in the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Virgil Thomson 
was recently elected treasurer of the 
organization and Randall Thompson, 
a vice-president 


William Schuman’s Violin Concerto 
will be performed by Roman Toten 


berg in April at Cracow, Poland; 
Zurich, Switzerland; and London with 
the BBC Orchestra. Mr. Totenberg 


premiered the work at the 
Music Festival last summer. 


Aspen 


Arthur Berger’s String Quartet, 
Gunther Schuller’s “Spectra”, and 
Roger Sessions’ Fourth Symphony 


have been selected to represent the 
United States at the 34th Festival of 
the International Society for Contem 


porary Music in Cologne, Germany, 
June 10-19 
Twelve young composers have re- 


ceived the Ford Foundation grants to 
work in high schools throughout the 
nation in 1960-61. Four of this year’s 
awards are going to composers who 
were awarded grants last year for 
1959-60. They are Michael White, 
Emma Lou Diemer, Martin Mailman, 
and Richard Lane. 

Receiving the grant for the first 
time are Donald Martin Jenni, Chi- 
cago, Ill; William Ennis Thomson, 
Alpine, Texas; John Barnes Chance, 
Austin, Texas; J. Peter Schickele, New 
York City; D. Donald Cervone, 
Champaign, Ill; William Wilson 
Coker, Oneonta, N. Y.; Theodore S. 
Newman, New York City: and Ron- 
ald B. LoPresti, Lubbock, Texas 


Aaron Copland and Lukas Foss 
left March i4 for a series of concerts 
in Russia in which they will perform 
and conduct their own music Mr 
Foss will also appear in Warsaw, 
Poland. Mr. Copland was the recipi 
ent of the 1960 Brandeis University 
Creative Arts Award for music 


WNYC’s American Music Festival 


February in New York City was 
marked by a marathon of American 
music during radio station WNYC’s 


> Ist annual American Music Festival 
Feb. 12-22. The 11-day event, which 
was national in scope, is held tradi 
onally between Lincoln's and Wash 
gton’s birthdays This year’s festi 
featured 17 free public concerts 
throughout the city, all of which were 
roadcast over the full facilities of 
WNYC and WNYC-FM In addi 
on, there were numerous special 
ecorded programs arranged by the 
Station. 

Many of the most 
composers on the 
were represented. A 
f the concerts follows 


distinguished 
American scene 
review of two 


Opening Program 
Led by Antonini 

NAACC Orchestra, Alfredo Anto- 
nini conducting. Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone. Town Hall, Feb. 12, 2:30: 


Fantasia for Strings Mennin 


Reverence for Life” Rief 
(First New York performance) 

Ihe Fortunate Islands” Bergsma 
(First New York performance) 
Drama for Orchestra” Glanville-Hicks 
(First performance) 

Concerto for Chamber Orchestra 
Diamond 
[he opening of municipal radio 
station WNYC’s 21st annual Ameri 
can Music Festival was celebrated 


with a concert by the orchestra of the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors. Alfredo 
Antonini led a modern program that 
was more conservative in its leaning 
than such names as Mennin and Glan- 


ville-Hicks might suggest at first 
glance The Glanville-Hicks was a 


first performance, while the Rief and 
Bergsma were New York premieres 


> ° “ o_ 99 
Paul Rief’s “Reverence for Life”, 
vased on the words of Albert 
Schweitzer, was sung with ardor by 


March, 1960 


Walter Cassel The Prague-born 
composer, who wrote a widely popu 
lar army song while serving with the 
United States Intelligence Corps, will 
be remembered for more than that if 
his enviable tutelage by Strauss, 
Schalk and Bruno Walter means any- 
thing. The present work conveyed a 
vividly original mind in its less than 
eight minutes 

The concert began with Peter Men- 
nin’s Fantasia for Strings, an expres- 
sive and well constructed work in two 
movements. It drew an immediate 
response, both of its sections being 


applauded. William Bergsma’s “The 
Fortunate Islands”, composed in Ja- 
maica in 1947, was a pleasant but 


more diffuse essay in 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ 
Orchestra”, derived from her setting 
of “Saul and the Witch of Endor”, 
leaned heavily on the famed F, E, 
G-flat, F motif of Vaughan Williams’ 
Fourth Symphony. Pervasive as it 
was, the debt would have been less 
noticeable were not her motif often 
followed by diminutions of itself in 
precisely the same manner as Vaughan 
Williams’. This gave her piece not 
merely a feeling of quotation, but of 
emotional duplication on a_ lower 
plane of intensity, the material being 
thinly spread and repetitious at best. 

David Diamond’s Concerto for 
Chamber Orchestra was in the austere 
idiom redolent of the 1930s, com- 
posed in short interlinking sections 
From its first striding Allegro, with 
ceremonial air and trumpet flourishes, 
it seemed to show the influence of his 
Italian residence, and perhaps of Bu- 
soni. There was a rueful lyricism in 
the slower sections, and some piquant 
wind counterpoint that sounded re 
freshingly pithy ID 


string tone 
“Drama _ for 


Manhattan School Group 
Performs In New Hall 


Caspary Hall, Feb. 22 
temporary Music Society 


The Con 
and the 





Irwin Gooen 


Doris Yarick, soprano from Charlotte, N. C., was the winner of the third 
annual Town Hall Award Recital on March 7, given by the “Joy in Singing” 
series, Offering congratulations, from left to right, are Ormond Drake, 
director of Town Hall; Povla Frijsh; Winifred Cecil, director of the series; 
Nathan Price: John Brownlee; Miss Yarick: Wilfred Pelletier: and Lina 
Abarbanell. Miss Yarick’s debut will take place at Town Hall on Oct. 2 





Rockefeller Institute, co-operating 
with the Manhattan School of Music 
and the WNYC and WNYC-FM 


American Music Festival, presented a 
concert of mid-20th-century music for 
percussion ensemble. Among the 
works performed by the Manhattan 
Percussion Ensemble, Paul Price, con 
ductor, were the premiere of Ernst 
Krenek’s “Marginal Sounds” (1957) 
and the first New York performance 
of Lou Harrison’s Canticle No. 1 

Each of the works was marked by 
seriousness of purpose, distinguished 
craftsmanship, and pleasing effect 
The Harrison work, with its convinc 
ing cross rhythms and inner consist 
ency of texture, though written more 
than 20 years ago, was the most pow 
erful and original. The Krenek piece 
written in a modified pointillist style 
in which variety and contrast of 
sonority and rhythmic elements are 
the main features, strictly avoided 
conventional harmonic and melodic 
effects 

Henry Cowell's Vocalise, another 
New York premiere, was played by 
Isabel Samuels, flute, and Angela Pis- 
ulli, piano, with Johanna Meier, so 
prano. The work has a predominantly 
Near Eastern flavor, using modal 
scales, and is always tone-centered 
Miss Meier, whose text was the vowel 
sound “ah”, was a very sensitive per- 
former. Mr. Cowell was also repre- 
sented by Ostinato Pianissimo, a short 
piece with an underlying, unifying 
pulse. It is scored for a set of rice 
bowls, bongo drums, and other instru 
ments 

Michael Colgrass’ interesting Cham- 
ber Piece for Percussion Quintet, 


which had a logical development and 
exciting climaxes, achieved integration 
in its different sections by use of 
rhythmic motives. 

Dallapiccola’s “Canti di Prigionia” 
was performed by the Manhattan 
Madrigal Group, together with the 
percussion group and Cynthia Otis and 
Lise Nadeau, harpists, under Hugh 
Ross’s very competent leadership. It 
was a Stirring reading of this intense 
and lovely work. Assisting musicians 
to the percussion ensemble were Zita 
Carno and Charles Burkhart, piano, 
and Rachmael Weinstock, violin. 

This was the first public concert 
given in the new Caspary Auditorium 
of the Rockefeller Institute. The hall 
has a modern appearance: externally, 
it is a hemisphere, and from the in 
side, the walls and ceiling have a num 
ber of large convex bulges for acousti 
cal reasons. Visibility of the relatively 
small, bare semicircular stage is good 
from all 500 seats, which are in tiers 
at a pronounced angle, as in other re 
cently built concert halls. The acousti 
cal properties seem excellent.—D.J.B 


Manager Honored 


Hall Named for Judson 


When Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment moves into the former Carl 
Fischer building on West 57th St., in 
New York City, the Carl Fischer Con- 
cert Hall will be renamed Judson Hall 
in honor of Arthur Judson, former 
president of the organization and one 
of its founders. The hall is available 
for small recital events 





MUSIC FESTIVALS 





FESTIVALS CASALS 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
June 3-22, 1960 
(sole representatives) 


BERLIN FESTIVAL 
Sept. 18-Oct. 4 


(sole representatives) 





AIX en PROVENCE 
July 9-31 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
June 15-July 15 





PRADES FESTIVAL 
July 30-Aug. 15 


(sole representatives) 


LUCERNE FESTIVAL 


Aug. |3-Sept. 7 





BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 
July 23-Aug. 25 





MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Aug. 7-Sept. 9 





Peet eee eee eee see SSS eee es esse SSS SST 


For information and reservations, please apply to: 


MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
"The Artist's Agent'—for 25 years 
119 West 57th St.—Tel.: Plaza 7-5985—Cable: MAYTRASERV—New York 19, N. Y. 
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opera at the metropolitan 





La Forza del Destino 


Feb. | Re-entering the re 





pertoire 
after an absence of one season, Verdi 
La Forza” had a bout with destiny 
not called fo n score I he 
prevalence of respiratory IIness 
which has plagued opera ho 
as it has the entire community thi 
season, again took its toll. Fernando 
Corena, with what must hav been 
4 very paintul throat, went on as 


Melitone for the first act, but had to 
be replaced thereafter by 
Pechner. Ettore Ba 


ly afflicted 


vening a 


Gerhard 
tianini, also heavi 
managed to complete the 
Don Carlo, although hi 
voice al times hardly 


whisper 


above a 
Ihe burden of the perfor 
Leonie Rys 
ing her first appearance 
nora; Richard 


varo, Cesare 


nanes 


was carried by mah 


inch 
Leo 
fucker, the Don Al 
Siepi the Gui 
and Thomas Schipper 
opera for the first here. Mr 
Tucker and Mr. Siepi, always at their 
brilliant best in “La Forza”, outdid 
themselves in dramatic conviction and 


here as 


irdiano 
conducting the 
time 


vocal splendor. Miss Rysanek, ap 
pealing and beautiful to look upon 
sang Leonora with memorable style 
compounded of rare intelligence and 
exquisite vocal technique, including 
that fine-spun pianissimo which re 
mains a unique and wondrous thing 
with this artist 

Thomas Schippers ruled his hectic 
household with a cool head and a 
firm hand. His performance of the 
overture, before the second act, was 
of concert-hall quality, and it brought 
him a well-deserved ovatior R. I 
Macbeth 

Feb. 4 Irene Dalis oung Cali 


fornia mezzo-soprano, tackled the so 


prano role of Lady Macbeth in this 
performance and achieved a quite 
substantial succe Miss Dalis’ only 


concession to the lower range she 
usually works in was the transposition 
jown a tone of the second-act aria 
‘La luce langue and the omission 
of the high D flat at the end of the 
Sleepwalking Scene (a note omitted 
by many sopranos as well). A scarcely 
noticeable marked some of 
the singing, a slight blurring some of 
the fioriture, but these were insig 
nificant factors tn the admirable over 
ull performance 

It was worthwhile for Miss Dalis 
to go outside her normal repertoire in 
this instance, since Lady Macbeth is 
a role that can profit from her dra 
matic authority and musicianly sing 
ing. Her domination of the Banquet 
Scene, when Macbeeth’s vision of 
Banquo’s ghost threatens to undo him, 
had tremendous power and a kind of 
insidious strength And as the re 
morseful sleepwalker she was a truly 


caution 


pitiful figure 
Giorgio Tozzi, singing his first 
Banquo at the Metropolitan, gave vo 


cal beauty and dramatic pathos to his 
aria about the foreboding night. Barry 
Morell, in his first Macduff of the 
season, was equally impressive in the 
lyricism and sensitivity of his singing 
in “Ah, la paterna mano” Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted the performance 
which had Leonard Warren again as 
Macbeth i 


Carmen 


Feb. 6, 2:00.—In this performance 
Richard Tucker sang his first Don José 


30 


Otherwise the cast was 
unchanged from previous perform- 
inces. Mr. Tucker was intense and 
onvincingly in the “Flower Song”, 
ind rose to the challenge of his other 
climactic moments with utmost per- 
suaviseness, both vocally and dra 
matically. His polished singing helped 
make the Act I duet with Lucine 
Amara, the Micaéla, especially effec 
tive 

Risé Stevens sang the title role with 
her accustomed savoir-faire Frank 
Guarrera suave and even-toned 
is Escamillo, and Miss Amara’s usual 
songfulness Je dis que rien” was 
sustainedly beautiful—was in evi 


dence - % = 


of the season 


was 


Die Walkuere 


Feb. 9 As it with “Tristan 
und Isolde” earlier this season, so it 
was with “Die Walkiire” in this Met- 
ropolitan revival after a two-season 
absence: Given the right singers and 
conductor, the Wagnerian operas be 
come as dramatically cogent and mu 


Was 


ically exciting as the more popular 
works in the repertoire 
For this first performance, the 


Metropolitan had assembled a some 
times superb, always admirable cast 


Birgit Nilsson, as Briinnhilde; Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg, as Sieglinde; Jon 
Vickers, as Siegmund; and Jerome 
Hines, as Wotan, were all appearing 
in their roles for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. Irene Dalis reappeared 
is Fricka; Dezso Ernster was a fa 
miliar figure as Hunding The Val 


kyries were Heidi Krall, Carlotta Or 
Gloria Lind, Margaret Rog 
gero, Martha Lipton, Mignon Dunn, 
Helen Vanni, and Belen Amparan 
Herbert Graf had staged the work in 
the lack-luster Simonson settings, and 
the estimable Karl Boehm was in 
charge in the orchestral pit 

Perhaps the most noteworthy of the 
many outstanding factors of the eve 
ning was Mr. Vickers’ Siegmund. No 
tenor at the Metropolitan for decades 
has been able to encompass both the 
heroic and lyric elements of the role 
with such mastery He was equally 
ffective in such tremendous outbursts 
is the “Wialse! Wilse!” and in the 
softly tender expressions of his devo 


lassy, 


Photos by Louis Melancon! 


Jon Vickers as 
Siegmund in “Die Wal- 
kuere”. Right: Birgit Nils- 
son as Bruennhilde and 
Jerome Hines as Wotan in 
the same opera 


Above: 


tion to Sieglinde in Act II. 

As might have been expected, Miss 
Nilsson managed Briinnhilde’s music 
with unfailing beauty of tone and dra- 
matic awareness. From the clarion 
brightness of her “Ho-yo-to-ho” to the 
poignant appeal of her “War es so 
schmihlich?” this was a magnificent 
performance 

That Mr. Hines’s Wotan would be 
vocally beautiful was a foregone con- 
clusion; that it would be stylistically 
right had been implied by his King 
Mark; but the profound sensitivity 
that communicated itself in so many 
of Wotan’s phrases on this occasion 
was unexpected and a wonderful au- 
gury of performances to come. In 
time, this should be one of the great 
Wagnerian characterizations. 

Miss Dalis’ Fricka was so complete 
and convincing in dramatic detail, so 
colored and inflected in musical terms, 
that her long, shrewish colloquy with 
Wotan was thoroughly engrossing and 
even seemed short. Miss Loevberg 
was a warm-spirited, womanly Sieg- 
linde, full of ecstasy in her growing 
love for Siegmund. Some of her sing- 
ing had that lack of resonance pe- 
culiar to her, but elsewhere it was 
rich and gleaming, and the soft 
phrases were lovely indeed. On her 
entrance in Act II, as the desperate, 
tired fugitive, she was not only dra- 
matically heart-rending, but her sing- 
ing took on a rare vibrancy Mr 
Ernster’s dependably bleak-hearted 
Hunding and the vocally resounding 
chorus of Valkyries also contributed 
to the evening’s success 

Mr. Boehm moved the Wagnerian 
score along at a swift pace, keeping 
the orchestral texture light, clear, and 
flowing, and building sudden powerful 
climaxes. More profound interpre 
tations than this are possible, and cer- 
tainly the last scene between Briinn 
hilde and Wotan was taken at too fast 
i tempo for the singers to do justice to 
the music, but Mr. Boehm’s approach 
remains memorable when it is carried 
through with so much consistency and 
consummate musicianship A. E 


The Gypsy Baron 


F eb l 1 
three 


This performance brought 
Metropolitan 


firsts—William 






Olvis as Barinkay, Belen Amparan as 
Czipra, and Charles Kullman as the 
Emperor. 

It is encouraging to see the Metro- 
politan allotting major roles to a 
young singer like Mr. Olvis. It is 
also gratifying to report what an ex- 
cellent job he did of Barinkay. He 
handled himself with assurance on the 
stage; his voice sounded fresh and was 
produced with ease. 

Miss Amparan’s Czipra was vocally 
very fine and would have been ideal 
had her diction been better. Charles 
Kullman’s Emperor was a credible 
characterization, which had warmth 
and dignified humor. 

Nancy King and Ron Murray were 
outstanding in the third-act ballet. Mr 
Murray, especially, dances with flu 
ency and a beautiful line. He is a 
young performer to watch. J. A 


Der Fliegende Hollaender 


Feb. 12.—In this performance, 
Margaret Harshaw returned not only 
to the Metropolitan for the season 
but to the role—Senta—that marked 
her debut as a soprano after her many 
seasons at the opera house as a mez- 
zo-sopano. Miss Harshaw was not 
in as good voice as she has been in 
the past. Some of the time the tones 
were unfocused, but others had the 
full, shining texture that ordinarily 
gives distinction to her singing. Join- 
ing this revival after its initial stag- 
ing and on a few days’ notice, Miss 
Harshaw was at a disadvantage, dra 
matically, so that she was able to do 
little more than go through the out- 
ward motions of Senta’s part, without 
suggesting the mystical fanaticism of 
the woman’s love. 

William Wildermann, in his first 
appearance at the house as Daland, 
caught the bluff paternal humor of 
the role and sang with his wonted 


sonority and accuracy. —R. A 
Fidelio 
Feb. 13, 2:30.—Distinguished as 


was the first performance of Beetho 
ven’s opera this season, the produc- 
tion acquired even greater stature with 
the presence of Birgit Nilsson in the 
title role. Primarily, she brought to 
the part her vocal experience and au- 
thority, by which she could cope with 
equal ease with her part in the sus 
tained, noble ensembles; the fire and 
power of her great “Abscheulicher!” 
aria; and the headlong brilliance of 
the final scene of rejoicing. The voice 
remained fresh, secure, and glorious 
throughout the performance. Since 
Miss Nilsson is a handsome woman 
who carries herself well and acts with 
single-minded concentration, her Leo- 
nore was a figure of dignity and pas 
sionate wifely devotion. This was 
an outstanding portrayal, which gave 
the opera its proper fulcrum. 

The only other newcomer to the 
cast was Giorgio Tozzi, who, as Don 
Fernando, lent the final scene the 
mellow richness of his bass voice and 
the warmth of his personality. 

—R. A. E 


La Forza del Destino 


Feb. 13.—A last-minute cast change 
brought Lucine Amara’s first perform- 
ance of the role of Leonora, any 
where, replacing Leonie Rysanek, who 
was indisposed. 

This is the second major dramatic 
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role that Miss Amara has added to 
her repertoire this season. The re- 
sults were excellent. Her Leonora 
is a predominantly lyric portrayal, 
but all the better for it. Her only 
handicap was that her voice was occa- 
sionally overshadowed by the orches- 
tra. She began tentatively in the first 
act but was vocally beautiful and se- 
cure in the third act. Her “Pace, 
pace” was exceptionally fine. 

William Wildermann added to his 
laurels with his first seasonal appear- 
ance as Padre Guardiano. The cast 
was completed by Richard Tucker, 
Ettore Bastianini, Louis Sgarro, Fer 
nando Corena, Mignon Dunn, Car 
lotta Ordassy, Paul Franke, and 
Roald Reitan. Thomas Schippers con 
ducted. J. A 


Der Fliegende Hollaender 


Feb. 15.—Because Birgit Nilsson, 
who was to have sung her first Senta 
at the Metropolitan in this perform- 
ance, was indisposed, Margaret Har- 
shaw was heard again in the role 
She sang it to the evident satisfaction 
of those who expressed their disap 
pointment before the opera began at 
the sudden switch. 

Albert Da Costa, singing his first 
Erik at the Metropolitan, used his fine 
tenor voice to excellent advantage. As 
an actor also, he had the character 
well in hand. Mignon Dunn, making 
her initial appearance in the role of 
Mary at the Metropolitan, made the 
most of her small role, vocally and 
histrionically The other familiar 
members of the cast in this dramatic, 
taut and well-balanced performance 
under Thomas Shippers’ direction 
were George London, in the title role, 
William Wildermann and William 
Olvis R.K 


Don Giovanni 


Feb. 16.—In addition to the sched 
uled first appearance of Calvin Marsh 
in the role of Masetto, this perform 
ance had unscheduled appearances of 
Mary Curtis-Verna as Donna Anna, 
replacing the indisposed Eleanor 
Steber, and Ezio Flagello as Lepo- 
rello, replacing Fernando Corena, also 
indisposed. The rest of the cast was 
a familiar one, with Cesare Siepi, Lu- 
cine Amara, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Nico- 
lai Gedda and William Wildermann 

If Mr. Marsh’s able performance 
as Masetto is to be credited, it is time 
he was graduated to more such im 
portant roles His Masetto was a 
wary bumpkin who knew when he 
was being had and was possessed of 
enough dignity to be outraged by 
Giovanni's shabby trick. There is a 
social commentary here from Mozart 
that is too often missed in the acting 


of the part. Vocally too, Mr. Marsh 
was well up to the mark. Miss Cur- 
tis-Verna and Mr. Flagello filled their 
last-minute assignments with ease and 
the highest competence. Karl Boehm 

- 


conducted. —R 
Aida 

Feb. 18.—At this benefit perform- 
ance Giulietta Simionato, who won 


general acclaim earlier in the season 
as Azucena and Santuzza, undertook 
the role of Amneris for the first time 
at the Metropolitan Opera. As one 
would have expected, the Italian 
mezzo-soprano was both vocally and 
dramatically very successful in the 
part. 

Her resonant voice, with its great 
flexibility, its easily produced upper 
register and dark low notes, make 
Miss Simionato wonderfully suited for 
the role. I do not remember ever hav- 
ing heard so much of Amneris’ music 
in the first scene of the opera, wherein 
the mezzo is usually drowned out by 
the soprano and the tenor, if not by 
the orchestra. The repeated phrases 
at the beginning of the second act, 
“Ah, vieni amor mio”—the stumbling 
block of most singers—were beauti- 
fully controlled and perfectly phrased 
Amneris’ great scene comes, of course, 
in the first scene of Act IV, and Miss 
Simionato made the most of it. If 
ever proof was needed that the art 
of bel canto is still with us, the duet 
of Amneris and Radames as sung by 
Miss Simionato and Carlo Bergonzi 
would be a perfect example. The sec- 
tion “Ah, tu dei vivere” was espe- 
cially outstanding. Superbly gowned 
in luscious Italian costumes, and with 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
jewels to match, Miss Simionato 
looked every inch a princess, being at 
all times dramatically completely con- 
vincing as well 

Mr. Bergonzi sang his first Radames 
of the season, and it was once again 
a joy to hear this superb lyric tenor 
in a role that suits him so well. Frank 
Guarrerra, also singing his part for 
the first time this season, 


was con- 
vincing as Amonasro. Lucine Amara 
substituted for an indisposed Anto 


nietta Stella. Others in the cast were 
Ezio Flagello, Norman Scott, Robert 
Nagy and Helen Vanni. Fausto Cleva 
conducted. —B 


Madama Butterfly 


Feb. 22.—In this performance of 
“Madama Butterfly”, William Olvis 
was heard for the first time as Pinker- 
ton and Belen Amparan as Suzuki 
Miss Amparan’s performance was con- 
vincing throughout, particularly in the 
touching second act. Her voice had 


a mellow quality which was very well 
suited to the part. Mr. Olvis was a 
relaxed and dignified Pinkerton. There 
were moments when his voice did 
not projeet, but his performance was 
always of high quality. He comple- 
mented Antonietta Stella, the Butter- 
fly, with sympathy and stature. 
—R. L. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


Feb. 24.—For the first time this 
season Daniele Barioni sang Turiddu 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana”. His singing 
was silvery-toned and secure and had 
much gracefulness and ardor. His act- 
ing was generally able, though there 
was a bit of stiffness here and there 
still to be overcome. 

In “Pagliacci”, Frank Guarrera was 
new this season to the part of Tonio. 
The baritone’s lyricism and subtly 
modulated use of dynamics were satis- 
fying; his singing was polished but 
rather wan in color. Histrionically he 
was knowledgeable, but a portrayal 
of the vengeful clown as more mal- 
evolent would have been welcome. 


—D.J.B 
Don Giovanni 


Feb. 25.—Ezio Flagello’s first sche- 
duled Leoporello was a jolly, portly 
characterization. Mr. Flagello’s Lepo- 
rello is reminiscent in many ways of 
Baccaloni’s portrayal of the role. His 
humor is broad, but not overdone, 
and his fine voice is never overly dis- 
torted for the sake of a comic effect. 

A 


Der Rosenkavalier 


Feb. 27.—In what turned out to be 
a consistently spiritless performance 
of “Der Rosenkavalier”, five singers 
appeared in their respective roles for 
the first time this season. Although 
Eleanor Steber’s Marschallin remains 
an appealing characterization, the so- 
prano was not in good voice. Laurel 
Hurley was not at her vocal best 
either, but her Sophie had the saving 
grace of being pert, pretty and win- 
some. Mildred Miller, likewise, was 
a more convincing Octavian in the 
acting than the singing. Margaret 
Roggero, on the other hand, was not 
only well cast as the conspiratorial 
Annina, she made the most of her 
role histrionically and vocally. Kurt 
3aum, too, was in fine voice and he 
sang the Italian singer’s difficult aria 
with relish and gusto. Marko Roth 
muller, enacting the role of Faninal 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, 
met the vocal demands of the role 
admirably. His was a plausible char- 
acterization that projected the comic 
overtones of the role without resort 


to slapstick —R. K 


Fidelio 
Feb. 29.—Under Karl Boehm's 
masterly direction, Beethoven’s one 


and only opera received one of those 
fortuitous performances where every- 
thing went off as it should but seldom 
does. The principals and the subordi- 
nates in the cast were well chosen 
for their respective roles and were 
in good form. The chorus sang with 
fervor and spirit and with moving 
and cumulative intensity in the Prison- 
ers’ Chorus. The playing of the or 
chestra was first rate throughout. But 
best of all it was a performance that 
caught and projected the Beethoven 
ish spirit of the work in a way that 
was both telling and compelling. 

Dezso Ernster, singing the role of 
Rocco, the jailer, for the first time 
this season with the company, used 
his fine resonant bass voice to ex 
cellent advantage. His jailer was a 
characterization that commanded re 
spect as well as sympathy. It was a 
pleasure, too, to listen to Mr. Ern- 
ster’s German, whether spoken or 
sung. 

Aase Nordmo Loevberg (Leonore), 
Jon Vickers (Florestan), Laurel Hurley 


(Marzelline), Herman Uhde (Don 
Pizarro), William Wildermann (Don 
Fernando), Charles Anthony, William 
Olvis, Calvin Marsh and Harold 
Sternberg completed the cast. 
—R. K 
Simon Boccanegra 
March 1.—Revived in a_ splen 
did new production by Margaret 
Webster, “Simon Boccanegra” stood 
revealed for what it really is—one 


of the rare masterpieces of Italian 
operatic art and one of Verdi's finest 
and most nature works. The produc 
tion turned out to be historic in more 
ways than one, for it was the last full 
performance to be sung by the great 
American baritone Leonard Warren, 
who died on stage in the midst of an 
other Verdi opera a few nights later 
“Boccanegra” is clearly the product 
of two widely separated periods of 
Verdi's creativity. Evidence of the 
disaster of the first version still are 
to be seen in the clumsy, confused 
libretto which Boito was only partially 
successful in salvaging from Piave’s 
original botch. But the music, almost 
completely reworked after 20 years 
by the seasonal Verdi, fully cognizant 
now of the burgeoning German music 
drama and looking toward his own 
real music drama, “Otello”, has a 
freshness, an inventiveness and an 
emotional and dramatic impact not 
to be found in any of the works of 
his middle period, including “Rigo 
letto” and “Il Trovatore”. Posterity 
can be doubly grateful in this instance 
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Simon Boccanegra 


makes his entrance in Act I, 





Melancon 


Louis 


Seene 1, of the new 


Metropolitan production, Left to right: Ezio Flagello (Paolo); Leonard 
Warren (Boceanegra): and attendant: Richard Tucker (Adorno): Nicola 


(Fiesco): Mary 
biesco in the opening performance. 


Moscona 


Continis fron 
that Verdi was not averse to rewriting 
ibortive pieces which he believed had 
Dasic merit 
In the trio of male principal all 
\merican—th Metropolitan assem 
led as powerful a combination of 
reat Vow and persuasive actors as 
to be found in Italian repertoi 
today 1 he tature of Leonard War 
nw never more impressive than 
the great accusation scene in the 
ourt chamber His Simon displayed 
the regal dignity of Boris combined 


th the emotional volatility of Otello 
As Gabriele Adorno Richard 
fucker was resplendent of and 
onderfully moving in his bewilder 
ent between love and political loyal 


voice 


tik Giorgio Tozzi was equally im 
i sive as the old conspirator Fiesco 
inother of those impersonations 


hich this vers 
fo make 


knows how 
Ezio 
was splendid in the role 
of Paolo, as was Norman Scott in the 
mall but demanding part of Pietro 
Mary Curtis-Verna, substituting for 
Tebaldi, did not seem com 
prepared for the arduous 
Amelia, but, with the in 
piring co-operation of her colleagues 
he frequently 
vocally 
Dimitri 


itile artist 
j 


uniquely his own 


Flagello, too 


Renata 
pletely 
duties of 


rose to the occasion 


Mitropoulos, calmer and 


Curtis-Verna 


(Amelia). Giorgio Tuzzi sang 


d than usual, gave taste 
ful direction to the proceedings and 
managed not to be overwhelmed by 
the powerhouse on the stage rhe 
new settings, by Frederick Fox, and 
the costumes, by Motley, though con 
ventional, are handsome, colorful, and 
redolent of the grandeur that was 
Genoa’s in the days of the Doges 


R. | 


nore restrain 


Other Performances 


On Feb. 2, William Wildermann 
ing his first Metropolitan Opera Don 
Fernando in “Fidelio”. On Feb. 3 
Mario Sereni sang his first Sharpless 
in “Madama Butterfly” with the com 
pany. On Feb. 5, Gerhard Pechner 
sang his first seasonal Notary in “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and Charles Kullman 
sang his first Valzacchi at the Metro 
politan. On Feb. 10, Robert Nagy 
sang his first Metropolitan Opera 
Malcolm in “Macbeth”. On Feb. 17 
Kurt Baum, Jerome Hines, and Ales 
sio de Paolis made their first seasonal 
appearances in “La Forza del Des 


tino” as Don Alvaro, Padre Guardi 
ano, and Trabucco, respectively. On 
Feb. 19, Frank Valentino sang his 
first seasonal Alfio in “Cavalleria 


Rusticana On Feb. 27, Ettore Bas 
tianini sang his first Count 
di Luna in “Tl 


seasonal 
lrovatore’ 


other opera in new york 





Galuppi Opera 
Presented on TV 
Thanks to .“Camera 
ented by the WCBS-TV (New York) 
Public Affairs Department in co-oper 
ition with the New York State Edu 
cation Department, television viewers 


Thre pre 


were able to see on Feb. 7 the first 
performance in this country of Ga 
luppi’s “Il Filosofo di Campagna”, or 
The Guardian Tricked With 
libretto by Goldoni, this opera buffa 


is approximately a half-hour long and 


relates a charming love story about 


two young girls, their suitors, and a 
momentarily confused father Th 
music is clever and sprightly, with 
32 


just enough inventiveness to make it 
entertaining 

The production under the direction 
of John Desmond was quick-paced 


(perhaps a little too much so) and 
the singing by Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Barbara Meister, Arlene Saunders, 


William Lewis, and Ezio Flagello was 
expert The orchestra under Alfredo 
Antonini played deftly 


Lotte Lenya Repeats 
Kurt Weill Program 


Carnegie Hall, Feb Lotte 
Lenya gave another concert featuring 
the music of her late husband, Kurt 
Weill Miss Lenya’s art, always so 


convincing and absorbing, can mold 
a song with a style and magic so 
uniquely her own that both she and 
the music are inseparable. Beginning 
with a group of German and Ameri- 
can theatre songs, Miss Lenya cap- 
tured each mood and told each tale 
as only an artist can do, bringing 
Johanna Beck, Jenny, and Surabaya 
Johnny into focus with a memorable 
pathos. Miss Lenya closed her pro- 
gram with a concert version of “The 
Three Penny Opera”. Heard in the 
cast were Ralph Herbert, Ludwig Do- 
nath, Polyna Stoska, Didi Van Eyck, 
Maurice Edwards and Rita Wynne. 
All concerned, including the orchestra 
under the direction of Maurice Le- 
vine, captured the biting satire and 
knife-edged humor of this 20th-cen- 
tury masterpiece 4 


La Bohéme Staged 
By Xavier Symphony 


Xavier Theatre, Feb. 14.—A dy- 
namic and energetic conductor, Vin- 
cent LaSelva made the Xavier Sym- 
phony Society’s production of Puc- 
cini’s “La Boheme” an operatic suc 
cess of the first order. Mr. LaSelva 
had assembled talented people who 
brought to their individual tasks a de- 
votion, enthusiasm and a technical 
adroitness that were outstanding. 

In this performance, one of the six 
being given over a period of three 
weeks, Joan Sena as Mimi, Enrico Di 
Giuseppe as Rodolfo, Alicia Bracci as 
Musetta, Robert Kerns as Marcello, 
plus David Rosenstein, Edgar Greene, 
Francis Magill and Michael Mascia 
handled their respective roles with a 
lyricism, control, and taste. The di- 
rection under Lawrence Florio was 
always in keeping with the opera’s 
itmosphere, while the sets by Gerald 
Skidmore were effective and appro- 
yriate 

Mr. LaSelva conducted with in 
cisiveness and an infectious sense of 
dramatic timing that brought a fresh- 
ness to this opera —R. L. 


Collegiate Chorale Gives 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice 


Town Hall, Feb. 17.—With Elena 
Nikolaidi as Orfeo, Mildred Allen as 
Euridice, and Reri Grist as Amore, 
the Collegiate Chorale presented a 
concert performance of Gluck’s “Or- 
feo ed Euridice” Miss Nikolaidi’s 
performance, while tending to be at 
times melodramatic, was rich in its 
projection of Orfeo’s searching and 
sorrow. Miss Grist, whose crisp and 
fresh voice suited Amore’s youthful- 
ness, was always captivating. Out- 
standing in realizing the poignant ele- 
gance and classicism of the opera was 
Mildred Allen. She sang with beau- 
tiful ease and flexibility, letting her 
well-focused voice lyrically sustain 
Euridice’s ardor and passion 

The orchestra, under Arnold Gam- 
son, played with exactitude, particu- 
larly in the first two acts, where Gluck 
uses the delicate strains of the harp 
to evoke the melancholy pleading of 
Orfeo —R. I 


American Opera Society 
Offers Poulenc Premiere 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23.—New 
Yorkers were in debt to the American 
Opera Society for the presentation of 


two operas by Francis Poulenc—one 
old one, “Les Mamelles de Tiresias” 
and one new one, “La _ Voix 
Humaine” To give the works their 
best possible performance, Denise 
Duval was brought from France to 


appear as Therese in the former (a 
task she performed when the Society 
gave the “Les Mamelles” a few years 
previously), and to sing the only role 





in “La Voix Humaine” Georges 
Pretre, brilliant young French con- 
ductor, led the performances, which 
were given semi-staged performances 
against settings of enormous wit and 
taste designed by Richard G. Mason. 
Miss Duval’s excellent colleagues in 
“Les Mamelles” were headed by Mar- 
tial Singher, as the Husband, and 
included Regina Sarfaty, as the News- 
paper Vendor; Donald Gramm, as 
the Gendarme; Peter Binder, as 
Presto; André Lortie, as Lacouf; Paul 
Franke, as the Journalist; Loren Dris 
call, as the Son; and a chorus pre 
pared by Margaret Hillis. Finally, Mr 
Poulenc himself was in the audience 
to acknowledge the applause of the 
audience at the evening's end 

“La Voix Humaine” was discussed 
at length by Claude Rostand in this 
magazine (March 1959) when it was 
given its premiere at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris, with Miss Duval, 
and it would be presumptuous to add 
much comment at this time. The 
New York premiere confirmed the 
fact that this setting of a 40-minute 
monologue on the telephone, by Coc- 
teau, is a masterpiece of its kind. It 
is virtually impossible to describe the 
skill by which Poulenc has added 
emotional color and overtones to the 
drama, lifted the text to a higher level 
of communication, without intruding 
on a delicate, understated, highly 
realistic situation. What great sensi 
(ivity it took to create a kind of end- 
less aria, in which the voice rises and 
falls naturally, yet never grows mo 
notonous nor seems to repeat a pat 
tern. 

One wonders if the opera 
have the success it did without Miss 
Duval in it. After giving an exuber 
intly elegant performance as Thérése, 
she transformed herself into a somber 
woman suffering the tragedy of a final 
conversation with the man she loves 
She managed the handling of the 
telephone with visual tact and supple- 
ness, and the fleeting expressions on 
her face mirrored the innumerable 
shades of despair, hope and emptiness 
that touched her. Coupled with this 
dramatic sensitivity was a vocal re 
sourcefulness capable of comparably 
subtle nuances. Even if his score had 
not been so beautiful, we would be 
grateful to Poulenc for making pos 
sible a performance as superb and 
haunting as this R. A. I 


would 


Local Boy Makes Good 


Merrill To Be Feted 


Guido 
spring 





will 


opera 


Salmaggi 
season of 


open his 
with the 


Brooklyn Opera Company in associ 
ation with the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on April 2, 


1960, with “La 


Guido Robert 

Salmaggi Merrill 
Traviata” The cast will include 
Olivia Bonelli, William Lewis, and 


Robert Merrill, and will be conducted 
by Skitch Henderson. 

The opening performance wili be 
presented in honor of Brooklyn-bort 
Robert Merrill, and the Chamber of 
Commerce will proclaim it “Rober 
Merrill Day” in the borough. The 
Brooklyn Opera Company operate 
without a subsidy, giving spring an 
fall seasons 
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Gloria Davy .... . Soprano 


Town Hall, Jan. 29.—Gloria Davy, 
known at the Metropolitan for her 
interpretations of Nedda and Aida, 
demonstrated during this evening that 
she is a formidable recitalist and pro- 
gram-builder. 

With Charles Wadsworth at the pi- 
ano, Miss Davy sang in Italian (Mo- 
zart’s Concert Aria K. 369), French 
(Poulenc’s delightful “Caligrammes” 
cycle), Spanish (Turina’s “Tres 
Poemas”), German (the first New 
York performance of MHindemith’s 
“Des Todes Tod’, Op. 23a) and 
English (first performances of four 
songs from Op. 32 by Benjamin 
Frankel). 

Although this was a benefit recitat, 
for St. Augustine Presbyterian Church, 
Miss Davy made no compromises 
with her selections. The only “popu- 
lar” pieces were heard during the en- 
core period: “Summertime” and a 
*Tosca” aria. 

Miss Davy, as she has demonstrated 
in the opera house, has a voice of 
wide range and ample volume, a voice 
that is least satisfying in the upper 
register where it sometimes sounds 
forced and harsh, as it did at times in 
the opening Mozart aria and in the 
strenuous aria, “Al dolce guidami” 
from Donizetti's “Anna _ Bolena” 
However, in the middle and lower 
registers, Miss Davy can _ produce 
beautiful tones without end. This was 
evident in the charming seven “Cali- 
grammes” of Poulenc and in the vivid 

Poemas” of Turina. 

Songs with dramatic texts are ap 
pealing to Miss Davy, and she closed 
her recital with some stunning ex- 
umples, the dark, grim “Des Todes 
fod”. Hindemith wrote the songs in 

22-23. They are scored for two 
violas, two cellos and soprano. With 
the lights softened on the stage and 
Miss Davy standing in the middle of 
the string quartet, these songs of 
lespair and hopelessness were highly 
effective, and the least expected music 
to close a recital 

As for Mr. Frankel’s four songs, 
they were eminently singable, the 
work of a composer who gives a 
singer some problems (the vocal line 
in “Retort to a Clarion Call”) and 
some rewards (the gay “Hornpipe’’) 

The audience was not large, but its 
members knew they were hearing one 
of the most interesting recitals of the 
season, and responded accordingly 


Paganini Quartet 


Town Hall, Jan. 31, 5:30.—An all- 
Beethoven program consisting of but 
two quartets—the F minor, Op. 95 
and the C sharp minor, Op. 131 
was offered by the Paganini Quartet 
The quartets chosen were well con- 
trasted and represented, so to speak, 
both sides of the composer’s nature 
the gruff, irascible Beethoven at log- 
gerheads with the world and the 
Beethoven who looked beyond the 
mundane to glimpse a beauty that 
comes closer to the sublime, in the 
Keatsian sense, than that granted to 
any composer before or since. 

The C sharp minor Quartet is pure 
vision and inspiration. To say that 
the members of the Paganini Quartet 

Henri Temianka and Charles Li- 
bove, violins; David Schwartz, viola; 
and Lucien LaPorte, cello—did it full 
justice in this concert may be stretch- 
ing a point, but they came close to it 
Along with refinements of tone and 
technical dexterity, they brought a 
mutual sympathy and understanding 
of the work to the performance. If 
their playing of the more robust and 
earthier F minor Quartet lacked the 
inner tension to make the work com 
pelling as a whole, the fugal theme 
in the Allegretto ma non treppo was 
deftly bandied from instrument to in 
strument and the dynamics neatly bal 
anced. R.K 


Composers Showease: 
William Schuman 

Circle in the Square, Feb. 1.—Even 
though only two aspects of William 
Schuman’s music were revealed at this 
Composer's Showcase concert, one felt 
at the conclusion that Mr. Schuman 
is one of the most original, honest, 
and penetrating composers in our 
country today. This was evident in 
the String Quartet No. 4 (1950), 
played with great conviction and en 
semble by the Lenox Quartet. The 
complicated harmonic vocabulary, the 


intense rhythmic thrust and a lyric 
quality that is at times fitful and 
knotty, at time serene and contem- 
plative, join to make up a work that 


demands a great deal of its listeners, 
but gives much that is evocative and 
moving 

The diversity and scope of Mr. 
Schuman’s art could be seen in a 
group of choral works sung expertly 
by the Camerata Singers, accompanied 
by Ruth and Naomi Segal and con 


ducted with outstanding musicality by 
Abraham Segal. The finely wrought 
“Te Deum” (1944), the delectable 
charm of the “Four Rounds on Fa- 
mous Words”, the spontaneous cheer- 
fulness of “Holiday Song for Chorus” 
and the simple carol “To All, To 
Each” (having its first New York per- 
formance) tell of a composer who 
writes with individuality and skill. 
The other major offering of the 
evening was four choruses from the 
opera, “The Mighty Casey” (1951- 
54). If taken correctly, these cho- 
ruses are a bit of Americana that 
combine many of the elements of 
pathos and humor found in the origi- 
nal story. Deceptively simple, they 
have a rugged sincerity that makes 
them as compelling as anything from 
the pen of Mark Twain or Charles 
Ives. —R. I 


Witold Maleuzynski . . Pianist 

Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3.— An all- 
Chopin program commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the composer's 
birth was offered by the eminent 
Polish pianist in his only New York 
recital of the season 

A master of the grand line and the 
singing legate, Mr. Malcuzynski com- 
mands the beauty of tone, the deli- 
cacy, power, and rhythmic freedom 
necessary to bring out the poetry as 
well as the inherent brilliance of 
Chopin’s music. In addition, Mr. Mal 
cuzynski’s tempos were generally 
slower than those taken today, mak- 
ing the music sound better and giving 
the “magic” a chance to work its 
spell more subtly. Such hackneyed 
pieces as the Scherzo in B flat minor 
and the Valse Brillante in E flat, Op 
18, were heard in all their pristine 
freshness, and the great Sonata in B 
flat became gripping with inner ten- 
sion and outer brilliancy 

Four mazurkas were highlights of 
the evening. To the printed program 
Mr. Malcuzynski had to add a half- 
dozen encores before the audience, 
which overflowed on to the stage, 
would let him go. 


Beverly Somach . . . Violinist 

Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 4.—In 
her first New York recital in four 
years, Miss Somach again left no 
doubt that she is one of our most 
gifted young violinists and an artist 
of rare communicative powers. She 
played a taxing program that included 
the Handel G minor, the Brahms D 





James Abresch 


Witold Maleuzynski 


minor, and Debussy Sonatas, as well 
as the Bach Chaconne for violin alone, 
as major items, with the ease, assur- 
ance and authority of a veteran 
which indeed she is since she made 
her New York debut in 1947 as a 12- 
year-old prodigy. Since her last ap- 
pearance here, her art has broadened 
and deepened, and while her tone may 
have lost some of its former silken 
sheen in the process, it has taken on 
a warmer, richer hue 

Particularly impressive were Miss 
Somach’'s performances of the sonatas. 
These were not only invested with a 


variety of appropriate  violinistic 
colors, but were played in a style 
befitting their period. Miss Somach 


particularly successful in cap- 
turing and projecting the elusive, ten- 
ous beauty of the Debussy work. Her 
Brahms was notable alike for the 
glowing warmth she brought to the 
lyrical episodes as well as for the 
fire, temperament and passion dis- 
played in the final Presto agitato 

Brooks Smith was the excellent and 
sympathetic collaborating pianist of 
the evening R.K. 
William Preucil . . . Violist 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 4 (De- 
but ).—William Preucil, who made his 
first New York appearance, is a mem- 
ber of the resident string quartet and 
faculty of Iowa State University. His 
recital partner, John Simms, pianist, 
is also on the Iowa faculty 

Mr. Preucil devoted most of his 
playing to music of the 20th century: 
Bloch’s Suite for Viola and Piano 
(1919), Milhaud’s Premiere Sonate 
and Hindemith’s Sonata Op. 11, No. 
4. The program opened with the so- 
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loist’s arrangement of the Suite in A 
”y De Hervelois 

In Mr. Preucil’s hands, the instru 
nent has a soft, silken tone, capable 
of infinite color and contrast The 


Bloch suite alone was enough to estab 
lish this young man 1 formidable 
technician. He was equally success- 


ful in the Milhaud and Hindemith 
\ 


pieces 
Artur Rubinstein Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5.—For his 
third and final recital of the season 
Artur Rubinstein offered a program 
* familiar favorites, consisting of 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, the 
Schumann “Carnaval Albéniz’s “El 
Albaicin” and “Triana”, which were 
played in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the composer's 
birth, Debussy’s “La fille aux cheveux 


le lin” and “L’Ile joyeuse”, and Liszt's 


Valse Oubliée No. 1 and the 12th 
Rhapsody. It was only in the Rhap- 
saly that Mr. Rubinstein’s playing 


qualled the spontaneity, freshness 


and virtuosic aplomb of his first re- 
cital. Even though he was not in top 
form, Mr. Rubinstein was artist 
enough and experienced enough in 
the ways of concert giving, to make 
his performances interesting if not 
always compelling. As in previous 
recitals, the pianist drew a capacity 
audience that filled the hall and 
crowded the stage R.K 


Festival Quartet 


Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 5—Cham- 
ber music of the highest quality was 
heard when the Festival Quartet (Vic- 
tor Babin, piano; Szymon Goldberg, 
violin; William Primrose, viola; and 
Nikolai Graundan, cello) played with 
a precision, balance, and expressive- 
ness that made their artistry a model 
of its kind 

They pierced the forbidding chro- 
maticisms of Max Reger’s Piano 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 113, and let 
whatever was brooding, stormy, or 
tranquil show its face. The rhythmic 
momentum of the first and fourth 
movements and the lyric intimacy of 
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the Largo were realized with a skill 
that revealed amazing musical per- 
ception. 

In Dvorak’s Piano Quartet in E 
flat, Op. 87, they seized its sunlit 
airiness and sprightly charm and made 
every movement glory in the imme- 
diacy of its own invention. 

Every nuance of the dramatic im- 
pulsiveness and urgency of Brahms’s 
Piano Quartet in C minor was caught 
with fluency. No one instrument 
sounded above the others; all were 
working together to create ideal cham- 
ber music, executed with imaginative 
refinement. —R. 


Nicanor Zabaleta . . . Harpist 


Town Hall, Feb. 5.—This program 
of Nicanor Zabaleta was distinguished 
by literature written expressly for his 
instrument Choice items were the 
anonymous Seguidillas of the 17th 
century, the wonderful Aria and Vari- 





Nicanor Zabaleta 


ations of Handel, and the Sonatina of 
Tournier. He also played a Sonata 
written for him by Ernst Krenek; gave 
the first American performance of 
Rubbra’s “Pezzo Ostinato”; and 
played Palau’s Toccata, Cabezon’s 
Pavane and Variations, and Sonatas 
by Méhul and Viotti. 

The Krenek sounded as if the com- 
poser were inhibited by the harp. On 
the other hand, nothing sounds on the 
harp like an unabashedly impression- 
istic work such as the Tournier. It 
may be a derivative piece with too 
many echoes of Ravel, but it was so 
idiomatic that it was a joy to hear. 
The Rubbra piece was confined in 
register, and grew monotonous. All 
of the music was handled with com- 
plete mastery by Mr. Zabaleta. Such 
playing shows what a unique experi- 
ence a harp recital can be. —J. A. 


Rey de la Torre . . . Guitarist 


Town Hall, Feb. 6.—One could 
have easily heard a pin drop during 
this recital of Rey de la Torre. Play- 
ing a program that ranged from the 
17th century to the present, Mr. de la 
Torre never let an ungraceful sound 
mingle with the refinement of his mu- 
sicianship. 

In Fernando Sor’s Variations on a 
Theme by Mozart, Mr. de la Torre 
demonstrated the type of virtuosity 
that makes any technical difficulty 
child’s play. He used this same skill 
to melt the rich harmonic schemes of 
Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Three Studies so 
that they emerged with a refreshing 
transparency. The bittersweet lyric- 
ism of Granados’ Spanish Dance No. 
5 and the charm of Miguel Llobet’s 


Three Catalonian Melodies were 
caught with expressiveness. 
This recital, which also included 


works by Sanz, Cervantes, Lauro, Or- 
bon, Tarrega, and Albéniz, attested to 
the fact that Mr. de la Torre is every 
inch a musician and master inter- 
preter —R. L 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufman Concert Hall, Feb. 6— 

Donald Erb, William Mayer, and 
Morton Feldman were each repre- 
sented by a premiere at the third con- 
cert of Music in Our Time. 
Mr. Mayer’s Fantasy for Piano and 
Mr. Erb’s Music for Violin and Piano 
were touched with the influence of the 
12-tone school. In some passages of 
the Fantasy a promisingly original 
synthesis of this element with expres- 
sive romantic feeling took place. 

In Mr. Erb’s piece the melodic im- 
pulse dominates in large part, although 
a dissociative factor seemed at work 
with both form and content. The 
music was somber and unsettled, of 
unquestionable intellectual integrity, 
but rarely of a pleasing nature. 

Mr. Feldman’s “Atlantis”, for ten 
instruments, was conducted by John 
Cage. It reminded one of the deco- 
rativeness—and license—of a Jackson 
Pollack canvas, with tight little series 
of multicolored splatters, and of vary- 
ing chance forms, rhythms, and har- 
monies. The score calls for the mu- 
sicians to select their own pitches 
Such oft-repeated impacts of a similar 
nature soon became dull. 

To conclude the program, Schoen- 
berg’s Quartet No. 2 had a well- 
balanced and sensitively wrought read- 
ing by the Kohon Quartet and Jacque- 
line Greissle, soprano. The singer 
had a pleasing vocal quality, an agile 
technique, and a good comprehension 
of idiom. The fine performers of the 
Mayer and Erb pieces were Douglas 
Nordli, piano, and Max Pollikoff, 
violin —D. J. B. 


Lizabeth Pritchett 
. . « Mezzo-Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 6.— 
Lizabeth Pritchett chose an all-con- 
temporary program for her formal 
New York recital debut. Songs of 
Santoliquido, Poulenc, Berg, Kaba- 
levsky, Ben-Haim, Montecino, Nin, 
Turina, and John La Montaine were 
performed with Helena Karprielian at 
the piano. The Kabalevsky “Five 
Merry Songs” and Ben-Haim’s “Three 
Songs Without Words” received their 
American premieres, and John La 
Montaine’s “Invocation” received its 
first performance. 

Miss Pritchett’s large mezzo voice 
was most at home in the unpretentious 


and atmospheric songs of Santo- 
liquido. These are certainly a cut 
above other contemporary Italian 


songs, with the notable exception of 
those of Dallapiccola. Miss Pritchett’s 
voice did not seem comfortable in the 
Poulenc or Berg, and there were re- 
current hints that she was tired and 
not in best voice. But never was there 
a breach of good taste. Her singing 
was intelligent and direct. 

The Kabalevsky songs tended to be 
overly “cute” and too much the same 
The “Sephardic Melody” from the 
Ben-Haim group proved a fine song 

—J. A 


Dale Moore ...... Baritone 


Town Hall, Feb. 7, 5:30 (Debut) 

-A recital of Hugo Wolf songs, in 
honor of the 100th anniversary of the 
composer's birth, was given by Dale 
Moore, baritone, with Ernst Wolff, 
pianist. Mr. Moore, who studied at 
the Salzburg Mozarteum for a year 
under a Fulbright scholarship, is now 
head of the music department of Deni- 
son University in Granville, Ohio. 

The singer displayed an unusually 
beautiful, richly colored voice, used 
with accurate control. Allowing for 
a little edginess in his highest range. 
one was appreciative of his vocal flexi- 
bility and polish. In matters of phras- 
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ing and manipulation of dynamic lev- 
els, the baritone was very dependable. 

The interpretations were sympa- 
thetic, if not exciting—‘“Wiegenlied im 
Sommer” was tender and restful in 
mood, and there was a cool lucidity 
to “Wie gliinzt der helle Mond”. More 
subtle perceptiveness and more varied 
tone were sometimes desirable. 

Mr. Wolff's accompaniments were 
fluent, knowledgeable, and assured. 
Five lieder each to texts of Morike, 
Goethe, and Eichendorff were heard, 
together with groups from the Spanish 
and Italian Songbooks and a _ half 
dozen songs to other poems.—D. J. B 


Claremont Quartet 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb 
Three works made up the program at 
this concert—Boccherini’s Quartet Op 
39, No. 1, the Ravel Quartet, and the 
Mendelssohn Octet, performed with 
the Phoenix Quartet (David Sackson, 
Fred Manzella, violins; Ralph Hersh, 
viola; Ray Schweitzer, cello) 

The Claremont Quartet (Marc 
Gottlieb, Vladimir Weisman, violins; 
William Schoen, viola; Irving Klein, 
cello) is a sterling ensemble. At this 
concert it was plagued by intonation 
problems. A tendency to play with 
excessive vibrato and sweetness (espe- 
cially in the violins) was bothersome 
in the Boccherini and the Ravel, but 
not evident in the Mendelssohn. The 
Mendelssohn Octet was the high point 
of the afternoon. The first movement 
especially was played with a freshness 
and thrust that brought life and vigor 
to this matchless piece of chamber 
music J. A 


Concert Artists of Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 7. 
This group of instrumentalists has ac- 
quired a new vocal member since its 
previous appearance here: the young 
Negro counter-tenor James Lum- 
berger. The former players are James 
Wilson (clarinettist), Roger Drinkall 
(cellist), Richard Osiier and Henry 

Spinelli (pianists) 

Last time they brought with them a 
work by a Pittsburgh composer; this 
time they brought two. Clifford Tay- 
lor’s Variations for Clarinet, Cello, 
ind Piano, completed last year, re- 
ceived their premiere at this concert 
The variations are in a free and atonal 
idiom which was not immediately 
communicative to me, apart from a 
few individually striking ideas for 
the clarinet. Anthony Strilko, who 
was previously represented by his Mu- 
sic for Cello and Piano, this time sent 
five songs, which were quite short and 
pithy, and provided a clearer sense of 
order than Mr. Taylor’s pieces. Mr 
Ostier was at the piano in both works. 

Mr. Lumberger interpreted the 
songs in a rich voice that was not 
unlike that of a contralto with a con- 
siderable amount of uncontrollable 
vibrato. Consequently the distinctive 
point of a different sort of timbre 
(usually considered purer) for the 
counter-tenor was rather lost, and di- 
rect comparison with a good contralto 
was in order. Brahms’s two well- 
known songs with clarinet obbligato, 
Op. 91, came off quite well by such 
comparison, save for the vibrato, re- 
taining much of their quiet rapture 
with the collaboration of Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Osiier. 

A rough but vigorous approach to 
the other instrumental works was ap- 
parent. Roger Drinkall had a little 
intonation trouble with Beethoven's 
Cello Sonata in A, Op. 69, and Mr. 
Oster some phrasing problems. Berg’s 
Four Pieces for Clarinet and Piano, 
ind Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, Op 
120, No. 1, were played by Mr. Wil- 
son and Henry Spinelli, the former of 
which featured. some of the most elo- 
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quent playing of the evening. The 
lovely Allegretto grazioso of the 
Brahms also shone, and the Vivace 
finale was well articulated despite a 
tempo that tended to run away. 


Dorothy Schmidt... 
Mezzo-Contralto 


Town Hall, Feb. 7 (Debut).—Not 
very many singers label themselves 
“mezzo-contralto” as Miss Schmidt 


does. And, perhaps, she would do 
better to drop the second part of the 
range-designation, because her sing- 
ing in that lower register was not 
secure or attractive. 

This is not to say that Miss Schmidt 
is without merits. She has a pleasing 
stage manner; her enunciation is care- 
ful and well-studied (she sang Wolf, 
Wagner, Schumann and Brahms, in 
addition to a French and Italian 
group); and, in the middle or upper 
register of her voice, she was often 
appealing. This was especially true 
in an excerpt from Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater”, and in the first performance 
of a reflective song, “Prayer”, by her 
accompanist, Paul Sargent 

Miss Schmidt has a big voice, and 
since she is continuing her studies, it 
will be interesting to see how her 
singing progresses. ’ 


Paul Wolfe . . Harpsichordist 


Town Hall, Feb. 8 (Debut).—AI- 
though he is no stranger to New York 
iudiences, having appeared here with 
various organizations and only last 
November in a two-harpsichord re- 
cital with Albert Fuller, this was Paul 
Wolfe’s recital debut. The young 
Texan, who studied with the late 
Wanda Landowska, gave an unusually 
fine account of himself in one of the 
most auspicious debuts of the season 
Besides being a virtuoso of his instru 
ment, Mr. Wolfe proved to be another 
in the growing coterie of American 
artists whose communicative powers 
are far above average. 

Mr. Wolfe had the courage to play 
the entire recital with the scores in 
front of him. His printed program 
notes, though brief, were highly in 
formative. He had at his disposal a 
superb nine-foot harpsichord equipped 
with seven pedals built by Frank 
Rutkowski of Stony Creek, Conn.. 
whose graceful lines and natural wood 
finish were as appealing to the eye 
as its tone was to the ear. And last 
but not least, the program he offered 
was of absorbing interest throughout 
It included, besides Handel's Suite in 
G minor, Couperin’s “Les Fastes de 
la grande et ancienne Ménestrandise” 
and Bach's Italian Concerto, two re 
warding items by the little known 
Spanish composer Juan Cabanilles 


a Tiento II and Passacales I]—and 
four beautiful Canzoni by Fresco 
baldi. 


All of these were played by Mr 
Wolfe with imaginative insight, tan 
talizing rhythms. a keen sense for 
registrational niceties and, where re 
quired, a dashing virtuosity and brio 
Mr. Wolfe displayed an especial affin- 
ity for the Handelian idiom and his 
searching performance of the Suite 
was the highpoint of the evening 

R.K 


American Song Program 
Recital Hall, Feb. 8 


program as_ evidence, 
American song has never been so 
healthy. This second concert devoted 
to contemporary song and sponsored 
by William Flanagan and Ned Rorem 
featured the music of Copland, Flana 
gan, Rorem, and Noel Lee 
Copland’s 12 songs on poems of 
Emily Dickinson are a landmark of 


Carnegie 
Taking this 


their genre. The poems cover a host 
of themes from nature, to death, to 
love. Copland’s music enhances this 
magnificent. poetry rather than sup- 
porting it or leaning upon it. Just 
ten years old, these songs give Cop- 
land an enviable niche in song litera- 
ture. They were superbly sung by 
Sofia Steffan, with the composer at 
the piano. 

Mr. Flanagan was represented by 
two works, “Goodbye, My Fancy” 
(text by Whitman), a touching essay 
in nostalgia, scored for flute, guitar, 
and voice, and “Heaven Haven”, 
which uses the same text of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins that Samuel Barber 
used for his “A Nun Takes the Veil”. 
Where Barber conceived the poem in 
a big, declamatory manner, Flanagan 
sees it in a flowing, gentle mood. It 
seems to work beautifully both ways 

Six songs of Ned Rorem’s showed 
how far tonality can still go when 
guided by a fresh, distinctive talent 
They revealed none of the cliches that 
often seem to go with the contem- 
porary romantic temperament. Espe- 
cially fine were “Pippa’s Song” (Rob- 
ert Browning), “A Christmas Carol”, 


and “Song for a Girl” (John Dryden). 

Noel Lee’s “Seis Canciones Ama- 
rillas” on poems of Lorca completed 
the program. They are atmospheric 
pieces, sometimes uneven, sometimes 
overly extended, but possessing a de- 
cided aura of individuality. 

The Flanagan, Rorem, and Lee 
songs were sung by Reri Grist, a 
musician of intelligence and taste. 
Especially to her credit was the ob- 
vious understanding she had for the 
texts and the care she took with them. 
Mr. Flanagan and Mr. Rorem accom- 
panied Miss Grist in their songs, and 
Charles Wadsworth played the Lee 
songs. John Perras, flutist, and Stan- 
ley Walden, clarinettist, were the in- 
strumentalists in the opening work of 
the program, Copland’s “As it fell 
upon a day”. —J. A. 


Gladys Stein . . . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 9.— Gladys 
Stein made one of the most ambitious 
debuts of this season. She chose Car- 
negie Hall and she chose to play three 
posthumous piano sonatas of Franz 
Schubert. 

These three works, each at least a 
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Nicolai Gedda Tenor 


Carnegie Hall, | Nicola 


Gedd list ist | nor ol th 
Metropolitan Opera, assisted by the 
Cappella Russia Male Chorus, Nich 
la A\fonsk ynducto chose an 
ill-R ian program for hi New 
York olo recital debt Mr. Gedda 
who is of Swedish-R ian descent 
was right at home in this repertory 
nd, like tl horus tl ompanied 
hi for most of the evenin wa 
ma of all the vocal “trick that 
ecem to be the hallmark of Russian 
} rhythm: ve and take, ex 
| ive accent harp d in c 
ra floating, spun-out pianissimo 
h e of the f to voice, etc Th 
horus, too icted a i pur to Mr 
td "as Mm) i V\ tn rT iter mo 
tional latitude in the ensembles thar 
in th olo son with plano accom 
paniment Th not to say that 
Mr. Gedda did not sing these with the 
consummate artistry that character 
ized his singing in the ensemble num 
ber but, in the solos, he often seemed 
more intent on phrasing and coloring 
each song to perfection than he wa 
in exploiting its emotional connota 
tions to the full. Even so, this recital 
must be numbered among the out 
tanding vocal events of the season 


The Cappella Male Chorus under 
Mr Afonsky’s knowledgable direc 


humming of the 
Monotonous Little 


the subtly nuanced 
chorus, was “The 
The beauty and variety of Mr 
Gedda's vocal resources and his abil 
ity to sustain and communicate the 
essence of a song was best exemplified 
singing of Rachmaninoff’s 
Waters” and Lenski’s aria 
Tchaikovsky's opera “Eugen 
Following his rendition of 
tenor received a prolonged 
ind well-deserved ovation A word 
of credit is due Werner Singer for 
ially beautiful and sympa- 
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Adams .. . Pianist 


Feb. 12 


Armenta 


Town Hall 
first Town Hall 
Adams had piled up an impressive 
list of student accomplishments. She 
won six consecutive scholarships from 


Prior to her 


recital Armenta 


Juilliard, a full scholarship to study 
it Aspen, the National Association of 
Negro Musicians award, and a John 


Hay Whitney Foundation grant 
Although the opening Bach-Hess 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” did 


not have enough singing tone, the 
English Suite No. 4 of Bach was 
omething else Here, Miss Adams 
offered some of the most musical 
Bach this reviewer has heard all sea 
or The phrasing was clean, the 

lls neatly executed and the over-all 


refined 

Sonata in A flat Op 
felicities. Miss Adams 
has strong fingers. She can meet the 
lemands of the thunderous chords 
of the finale movement There 
memory lapses in this last 
had the work 
thought out that these 
forgiver Short pieces 
Swanson and Schubert 
Prokofieff Sonata No " 
out this re evening 
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Albert Valdes Blain . Guitarist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 12 
Albert Valdes Blain, guitarist, was 
sponsored by the Society of the Classic 
Guitar. His tone quality was pleasing 
and tastefully varied. He displayed a 
capable technique. The counterpoint 


in Robert de Visée’s attractive Suite 


netta and three colorful Villa-Lobos 
Preludes. Four pieces by Tansman 
and one by Granados were tangy and 


rhythmically interesting. D. J. B. 
Stradivari String Trio 
Town Hall, Feb. 13, 5:30 p.m 


Ihe Stradivari String Trio is made up 
of Arnold Eidus, violin; David Man- 
kovitz, viola; and George Ricci, cello 
All three players are familiar as solo- 
ists or as members of larger ensembles 


around town Their program con- 
sisted of three works: Beethoven's 
lrio in G, Op. 9, No. 1; the “Sere- 
nade”, Op. 10, by Dohnanyi; and a 


Mozart Divertimento, which was not 
identified by Koéchel or key 

The trio made music that was of 
high caliber The attention to detail 
in the Beethoven work was only one 
of many indications that the players 
had been at this piece for a long time 
The Dohnanyi “Serenade” is a de 
lightful work, light in spirit as its title 
and imbued with invention 


Suggests 


Its performance was sparkling The 
Mozart Divertimento was the strong 
closing work The Trio gave an ab 
sorbing performance Ww. | 


. . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 13, 
5:30.—Carefully selected works con- 
stituted Irene Schreier’s program. Full 
sonority, an assured manner, and gen- 
eral adequacy if not an over-abund- 


Irene Schreier . . 


ance of technical prowess were at- 
tributes of her playing. Her uncom- 
mon abilities as a Beethoven inter- 


preter were impressive. Over-all emo- 
tional depth marked performances of 
the Six Bagatelles, Op. 126, and the 
Fantasy, Op. 77. Expansiveness and 
a large range of expression were par- 
ticularly evident in the Fantasy. Her 
playing of the Sonata in F sharp 
minor, Op. 78, was vivid, but 
good 

Schubert's Sonata in C minor, Op. 
posth., revealed charm, in a broad- 
scaled, structurally well-comprehended 
performance. Also heard were the 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor from 
Book II of Bach’s “Well-Tempered 
Clavier” D. J.B 


less 


Myra Hess ...... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13, 3:00.—A 
capacity audience was present for 
what Myra Hess termed her “good- 
bye” to Carnegie Hall. The pianist 
chose a taxing program which con- 
sisted of the last three sonatas of Bee- 
thoven 

Her playing was the work of a mu- 














tion proved to be one of the best dis in D minor was clear and smoothly sician whose playing is almost legend- 
ciplined choruses of its kind, whose flowing ary and is certainly a landmark in the 
singing of liturgical music by such In arrangements of Bach and _ world of piano artistry. Few pianists 
composers as Bortniansky, Glazunoft Frescobaldi, one noticed occasional have the color resources and control 
ind other 1 chorus from Rubin lapses in strict rhythmic discipline of Miss Hess. She makes us acutely 
stein’s opera “Demon”, and a group ind the phrasing was not always as aware of what a rare thing a true 
of Russian folk songs was exemplary crisply etched as one desired. Never legato sound is becoming. She culled 
and often moving Among the folk theless, they were fluent perform from the very heart of the music all 
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Dame Myra Hess 


have long since become almost exclu- 
sively hers—the Schubert A flat Im- 
promptu; a G major Scarlatti sonata; 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring”; and 
others. Many of us left the hall with 
that indescribable lift that comes from 
spending a few hours in the presence 
of a personality of unearthly gifts 

A 


Michael Tree . . . . Violinist 
Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 13.—The 
admirable Young Artists Series at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
presented a dozen young instrumen 
talists whose talents deserve a larger 
audience. The most recent partici- 
pant in this series, Michael Tree, is 
an excellent case in point. 
Mr. Tree has been heard 
York on several occasions, and he 
has played around the country. He is 
now just 25 years old. That he has 
grown in stature was evident at the 
turn of every page in this recital 
With Vladimir Sokoloff at the 
piano, Mr. Tree was heard in Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in B flat, K 378; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A minor, Op. 23; 
Ysaye’s Sonata No. | for Unaccom- 
panied Violin; the Stravinsky “Suite 
Italienne”; and two of Suk’s Four 
Pieces, Op. 17. Throughout, his tone 
was clear and secure. The technical 
brilliance of the Ysaye sonata pre- 
sented no problems to Mr. Tree, and 
the charm of the Stravinsky suite was 
fully realized. Mr. Tree should be 
welcomed into the ranks of our very 
best violinists. ‘ / 


in New 


Emma Shaver . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Feb. 13 Emma 
Shaver, soprano, assisted by a small 


chamber orchestra and male chorus 
under the direction of Moshe Bud 
mer, and with William Gunther at 


the piano, gave a concert of Jewish 
music, sacred and secular, to inaugu 
rate Jewish Music Month. Featured 
in the program was the first New 
York performance of “Roeh Yisrael” 
(“Shepherd of Israel”), a Cantata 
based on Psalm LXXX and dedicated 
to the State of Israel, by Alan Hov 
haness 

“Roeh Yisrael” is a colorful work 
in Hovhaness’ typical exotic style. It 
opens with a lovely Pastorale for flute 
and strings, after which two hymns 
for voice and strings are heard in 
which the strings provide an eerie and 
scarcely audible background sound 
which is both vague and shadowy 
A Dance, sinuous of rhythm and 
melody, for flute and strings follows. 
after which come two more hymns 
for voice and strings to the last of 
which a trumpet adds its stirring 
voice This was by far the most 
rewarding as well as the most ambi 
tious of the evening's offerings and 
the only one that received a really 
competent performance. 

Miss Shaver proved to be a capable 
if not very imaginative singer. He 
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voice, though pleasant in the middle 
register, tended to be shrill in the 
upper and lacking in resonance in the 
lower. 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded works by Saminsky, Binder, 
Stricker and other lesser-known com- 
posers of Jewish music. R. K 


George Feyer . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 14, 2:30 (Debut). 

This was George Feyer’s concert 
debut, though he is well known as 
a popular pianist through his record- 
ings and television and personal ap- 
pearances. A native of Hungary, he 
is a graduate of the Conservatory of 
Budapest where he was a pupil of 
Dohnanyi and Kodaly. 

This classical education contributes 
to making his arrangements of popu 
lar music extraordinary of their kind 

charming, skillfully devised as to ef- 
fective pianistic writing, and with a 
fine sense of structural balance. His 
playing was brilliant, distinguished by 
transparency of texture, fluency, and 
impeccable technical control. The 
program included, besides Mr. Feyer’s 
own arrangements, original works by 
Gershwin, Kreisler-Rachmaninoff, and 


Addinsell D>. 2. 3 
Helen Kettner . . . . Pianist 

Feb. 14, 5:30 p.m.—Helen Kettner, 

former pupil of Egon Petri and 
presently studying with Rudolph 
Ganz, has appeared often in and 
around Chicago, where she is also 


known as an organist and composer 
Her last Town Hall appearance was 
in 1955 

On paper, the program looked ap 
pealing: Three Choral Preludes by 
Brahms; the Haydn Sonata in | 
major; Samuel Barber's Sonata; the 
Chopin Ballade No. 4 and two Ma 
zurkas; in addition to short pieces 


by Ravel, Piston, Palmer and Mr 
Ganz. 

In performance, this list was 
thoughtfully, tastefully executed. The 


Brahms preludes were 
songful; the 


spacious and 
Haydn sonata was given 


feathery, expert treatment; the Barber 
Sonata, a sudden bolt into the 20th 
century, was delineated with as much 


interest and understanding as the pre 
ceding Haydn and Brahms. Only in 
the “Ondine” of Ravel was the play 
ing much too heavy for this delicate 
piece ’ 


George Koutzen . . Cellist 
Paulina Ruvinska . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 15 
The high point of this concert was the 
Cello Sonata of Robert Starer, which 
is a major addition to the literature 
As we have grown to expect from 
Mr. Starer, this work was direct and 
free of anything superfluous to his 
basic material. The plaintive first 
movement has a particularly haunt- 
ing section using left hand pizzicatos. 
The second movement is a quasi- 
waltz, macabre in design, while the 
final movement is a strong, muscular 
section that is a showpiece for both 
instruments In short, this is the 
work of a remarkably individual com- 
poser. 

_ Other than the Starer work, Mr. 
Koutzen and Miss Ruvinska played 
one of the miracles of the cello litera- 
ture, the Sonata Op. 69 of Beethoven. 

The program concluded with Franck’s 
A major Sonata. Mr. Koutzen’s tone 
was not always powerful enough to 
balance with Miss Ruvinska’s Playing. 
Throughout the evening, he had re- 
curring problems of intonation, and 
his playing was not always clean and 


secure = fi A. 
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Manhattan Consort 

Living Theatre, Feb. 15.—The Man- 
hattan Consort, LaNoue Davenport, 
director, played a program of Baroque 
works as the third in its current series. 
William Corbett’s Trio Sonata in G 
major was delightfully expressive. An- 
other rarely performed work was Pe- 
pusch’s Cantata “Corydon”, in which 
Sheila Schonbrun’s singing of the tax- 
ing soprano part was sustainedly even 
Miss Schonbrun was also vocally ac 
curate and lyrically effective in arias 
from Bach's Cantata 39 and Handel's 
“Acis and Galatea”, though she was 
more at ease singing in English 

In the lively Handel Sonata in € 
major for recorder and continuo, Mr. 
Davenport’s playing of the recorder 
was of lovely tone quality. There was 
fine instrumental balance here. 

Martha Bixler, harpsichordist, 
played three movements from Bach's 
English Suite in G minor smoothly 
and convincingly. Miss Bixler also 
joined with Grace Feldman, viola da 
gamba player, in a performance of the 
Telemann G major Sonata. Except 
for occasional pitch trouble on Miss 
Feldman’s part, the piece had a solid 
reading. The Corelli Trio Sonata in 
G major ended the concert. The fifth 


member of the consort is Shelly 
Gruskin, Baroque flute and recorder 
1. 2 


Carroll Glenn . . Violinist 
Eugene List... . . . Pianist 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 17. 
The featured work on Carroll 
Glenn’s and Eugene List’s joint re- 


cital was a hitherto unfamiliar Sonata 
for Violin and Piano which Liszt 
wrote in the early 1830s but never 
whipped into final shape. Based on 
the Chopin Mazurka in C sharp min- 


or, Op. 6, No. 2, the sonata runs to 
some 80-odd manuscript pages. In 
1957, at the request of Mr. List, 
Tibor Serly undertook the task of re- 


vising the sonata and putting it into 
playable condition. It was this ver 


sion that the Lists (Miss Glenn is 
Mrs. List) performed on this occa 
sion 


The sonata, which is in one move 
ment and tock 20 minutes to play, is 
really a series of brilliant variations 
on the Mazurka. The writing, espe 
cially for the piano, shows the power 
ful influences Chopin and Paganini 
had on Liszt as that stage of his de 
velopment, both as pianist and com- 
poser. Curiously enough, the Paga 
nini influence is far more apparent 
in the piano scoring than in the vio 
lin. For both instruments, there are 
typical Lisztian difficulties and bra- 
vura passages of a kind found in the 
early operatic fantasias By the 
time Liszt gets through with the Cho 
pin Mazurka, he has it thoroughly 
Paganini-ized and Magyarized The 
sonata is an uncommonly fine period 
piece that deserves at 
sional hearing 

While their performance lacked the 
flair that some dyed-in-the-wool 
Lisztianers might bring to the work. 
the Lists gave the Sonata a clean-cut 
performance that was neither without 
sentiment or brilliancy. The husband 
and wife team were heard to best ad 


least an occa 


vantage, however, in the Franck 
Sonata in A, a work evidently close 
to their hearts for they gave it a 
glowing, impassioned performance 


Bach’s Sonata in E flat 
in its version for flute 
and the Villa-Lobos Fantasie Con 
certante for Clarinet, Bassoon and 
Piano, were the remaining items in 
the program. Joining Mr. List for 
the latter were Anthony Gigliotti, 
clarinettist, and Bernard Garfield, 
bassoonist R.K 


better known 
and clavier 


Robert Riefling .. . 


Town Hall, Feb. 19 (Debut).— 
Robert Riefling, Norwegian pianist 
who made:a brief appearance here as 
soloist at an orchestral concert in 
1954, created an unusually favorable 
impression in this New York debut 
recital. A pianist of mature powers 
and well equipped technically, Mr. 
Riefling also proved to be a superb 
musician A pupil of Gieseking’s 
teacher, Karl Leimer, he is also the 
fortunate possessor of a wonderfully 
relaxed playing mechanism. 

Unlike Gieseking, however, he is 
not primarily a colorist but one who 
places prime stress on the architecture 
of the music. To hear Mr. Riefling 
play Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor (WTC Bk II) and the Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue was to real- 
ize anew that these are great pieces 
of music irrespective of the medium 
for which they were written. The 
Fugue of the Fantasy was built up to 
a thrilling climax, while the contra- 
puntal strands, as in the G minor 
Fugue, were dextrously interwoven. 

Besides a Brahms Capriccio, a 
Schubert Impromptu, and an unusu- 
ally imaginative performance of Bee- 
thoven’s familiar D minor Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 2, Mr. Riefling was heard 
to excellent advantage in Two Slatter 
from Op. 72 by Grieg and some idio- 
matic pieces, which obviously took 
their points of departure from these 
Slatter, by contemporary Norwegian 
composers. These included an Inter- 
mezzo by Fartein Valen as well as 
first New York performances of Klaus 
Egge’s “Phantasy in Halling”, Edvard 
Foiflet Braein’s “Lullaby and Scherzo” 


Pianist 


and Saeverud’s “Vindharpeslatten” 
(Aeolian Harp), a contemporary 
counterpart of Sinding’s “Rustle of 


Spring”. Mr. Riefling brought the 


recital to a rousing close with his 
bravura performance of Saeverud’s 
“Ballad of Revolt”, the Norwegian 


equivalent of the Sousa-Horowitz 
“Stars and Stripes Forever”. R. K. 


Guy Lumia... . . Violinist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 20, 
5:30 (Debut).—Guy Lumia, a violin- 


ist from Babylon, N. Y., 
well-controlled performances of dif 
fering works. The Vivaldi-Respighi 
Sonata in D major had a stylistically 
well-informed, if not unusually reveal 
ing interpretation. His playing of the 
Richard Strauss Sonata in E flat was 
warm and songful, and his tone qual- 


gave fluent, 


ity bright, though tending toward 
monotony of color. 
In his playing of the Honegger 


Sonata for Violin Solo, one missed a 
full realization of the expressive po- 


tentialities of the music, and on occa- 
sion there was poor intonation. Mo- 
zart’s Rondo in C major, K. 373, and 
the Saint-Saéns Introduction and Ron- 
do Capriccioso were other works on 
the program, for which Richard Woi- 


tach was the accompanist.—D. J. 
Amadeus Quartet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 21, 


5:30.—The Amadeus Quartet has a 
rich, sinewy tone and a solidity of 
ensemble that is immediately engag- 
ing. In Haydn’s Quartet in G major, 
Op. 54, No. 1, it gave a lucid and 
spirited performance, particularly in 
the teasing frolic of the Presto. The 
group’s excellent musicality was best 
seen in its interpretation of Mozart's 
Quartet in F major, K. 590. In the 
final Allegro there was a translucence 
that revealed sensitive instrumental 
balance, while in the Menuetto the 
luxuriant string sound had body and 
texture. 

Although there was technical per- 
fection in the group’s playing of Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, the 
dramatic tension that existed in the 
previous Mozart and Haydn works 
was not always in evidence. One 
sensed constraint, especially in the 
lyric Andante. —R 





Impact Photos 


Pavel Lisitsian (left) in front of 
Carnegie Hall with George London 
(center) and Leonard Bernstein 


Pavel Lisitsian . . Baritone 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22 (Debut). 
The latest in the grand parade of So- 
viet musicians to display their art be- 
fore American audiences, Pavel Lisit- 
sian is one of the leading singers of 
the Bolshoi Theatre whose fame has 
spread well beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union. A short, chunky, bald- 
ing man of fair complexion, he is of 
Armenian birth, and his stage pres- 
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Continued from pag ) 
ence bespeaks the confidence and au 
thority of an artist of high caliber 
His program revealed that he is first 
and foremost an opera singer rhe 
voice is big, solidly based and extraor 
dinarily brilliant at the top for a bari 
tone. One quickly got the feeling 
that Mr. Lisitsian might experience 
little difficulty in transferring from his 
present range into the higher altitudes 
of the heidentenor if he chose to do 
so. This brightness and amplitude at 
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the top produced electrifying effects 
in arias from “Ernani”, “Pique Dame” 
and “La Traviata” and in Armenian 
and other Russian folk songs where 
the singer found himself completely 
at home Tumultuous applause at- 
tested that the audience, numbering 
many people of Slavic origin, was 
completely captivated, and there were 
numerous encores. 

His opening “Ombra mei fu” from 
Handel’s “Xerxes” and the Serenade 
from “Don Giovanni” were delivered 
rather perfunctorily, and a group of 
songs by Schumann and Schubert, ex- 
cept for Schumann’s “Die alten bésen 
Lieder”, did not reveal intimacy with 
their essential style. But with a brace 
of songs by Ravel, the voice began to 
warm up, as did the singer's rapport 
with the audience, and the second half 
of the evening was sheer delight for 
everybody. Naum Walter provided 
uncommonly perceptive and sensitive 
accompaniments -R. E 


W olf-Mahler-Weig] Memorial 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 22. 
With the resplendent Mahler centen- 
nial, it is pleasant to see someone in 
our city noting the fact that 1960 is 
also the centenary year of Mahler’s 
great classmate and friend Hugo Wolf, 
who was born only four months 
earlier This someone is Wilhelm 
Schlag, Cultural Affairs Officer of the 
Austrian Ministry of Education, who 
packaged this dual landmark, together 
with the tenth anniversary of the death 
of Austrian composer Karl Weigl, 
into a three-way memorial concert 

Though Weigl, who was also an 
assistant to Mahler at the Imperial 
Viennese Opera in 1904.6, was far 
from the revolutionary giant that 
Mahler was in one respect and Wolf 
in another, his solidly constructed 
music made an agreeable complement 
to their songs. His Sonata in B flat 
for Viola and Piano was persuasively 
rendered by Milton Thomas and Vla- 
dimir Padwa, and his Sonata in G for 
Cello and Piano most ingratiatingly by 
Laszlo Varga, first cellist of the Phil- 
harmonic, and the composer Robert 
Starer. Their unforced lyricism and 
thematic breadth was also evident in 
four songs, one in English (“The In- 
visible Light”), and three in German 
from his first opus, well sung by the 
baritone Roald Reitan, with Vally 
Weigl, the composer's widow, at the 
piano 

The rest of the concert featured the 
soprano Dorothy Renzi and _ the 
mezzo-soprano Ethel Erdos, each of 
whom divided her _ contribution 
equally into a Wolf and a Mahler 
group. Otto Herz accompanied with 
distinction throughout Miss Renzi 
overcame some trepidation to reveal 
a clear, open voice, still a little harsh 
at the top, and a promising interpre 
tative faculty 

Ethel Erdos was the bright star of 
the occasion. Her very difficult Wolf 
group of four included the tricky 
chromatic shifting of “Nachtzauber”, 
which she negotiated with rare tonal 
beauty, and an engaging “Mausfallen- 
spriichlein”. The highlight, however, 
was Mahler's “Songs of a Wayfarer”, 
whose full melodic and emotional 
range she encompassed with a grow- 
ing assurance and rich resources of 
vocal power. Miss Erdos is mani 
festly a born interpreter of Mahler 

ie 


Ruth Morris . . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Feb. 23.—An interest- 
ing program was sung to a highly re- 
ceptive audience in Town Hall by 
Ruth Morris. Miss Morris, a student 
at the Mannes College of Music, de- 
voted the second half of her recital to 
“Ino”, a cantata for soprano and or- 
chestra by Telemann, which was listed 
as a first performance in the United 
States. Earlier, Miss Morris sang “Six 
Sacred Songs” by Beethoven; three 
songs by Samuel Barber, including the 
brief, affecting “The Nun Takes the 
Veil”; a group of Spirituals; and three 
Richard Strauss songs, the best suited 
to Miss Morris’ range and tempera- 
ment being Ariadne’s aria from “Ani- 
adne auf Naxos”. 

Miss Morris is to be respected for 
the seriousness of her approach. She 
has a voice of sufficient volume, and 
the tone quality, especially in the mid- 
dle register, is attractive. 

The “Ino” cantata is a brilliant work 
for soprano with a busy, vigorous 
orchestral accompaniment. Miss Mor- 
ris would have been better advised to 
schedule it earlier in the evening, for 
her vocal resources were obviously 
taxed when she reached the end. In 
this work, a small orchestra was con- 
ducted by Eric Simon, who also made 
the translation. In the first half, Nor- 
man Johnson was at the piano. 


Mischa Elman . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24.—All the 
qualities that have endeared Mischa 
Elman’s playing to his public for 
more than a half century, were again 
in evidence in this recital. The years 
have neither taken their toll of his 
technique nor tarnished the famed 
“Elman” tone. Indeed, time has, if 
anything, refined and etherealized the 
latter. That tone, too, was heard at 
its loveliest in the slow movements of 
the Nardini E minor and Khatcha- 
turian Concertos with which he 
opened and closed the program. Mr. 
Elman was equally successful in cap- 
turing and projecting the sensual, 
erotic and seductive “boudoir” music 
of Fauré’s neglected Sonata in A, Op. 
13. That Mr. Elman can still play 
the dazzling virtuoso’s role was evi- 
dent in his spirited performances of 
the opening and closing movements 
of the Khatchaturian Concerto. In 
these three works, the violinist had 
the excellent collaboration of Joseph 
Seeger, his regular piano accompanist. 
The Bach Chaconne for violin alone, 
the remaining work in the program, 
was given a highly personalized “ro- 
mantic” reading in which rhythms 
were freely distorted and phrases 
stretched to the breaking point. 


Alain Bernheim . . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 25 (De- 
but).—Alain Bernheim, a _ young 
French pianist making his first appear- 
ance in this country under the auspices 
of the American Red Cross, for whose 
benefit the recital was given, left a 
mixed impression. A pianist of obvi- 
ous but undisciplined gifts, Mr. Bern- 
heim did not get into his stride until 
the final number in the program. This 
was Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on 
the Waves”, and here Mr. Bernheim 
not only succeeded in making the 
Lisztian waves of sound surge up and 
down the keyboard with brilliant vir- 
tuosity but he kept the melody soar- 
ing above it with a beautifully modu- 
lated singing tone. Further evidences 
that Mr. Bernheim has a real flair for 
the romantic style were to be had in 
her performances of the Impromptu 
in F sharp minor, two Mazurkas, the 





J. Abresch 


Mischa Elman 


C sharp minor Scherzo and the B flat 
minor Sonata in his opening Chopin 
group, even though his playing of 
these was, by turns, sporadically ex- 
cellent, good, bad, indifferent, medi- 
ocre and, at times, downright dille- 
tantish. —R. K. 


Emil Gilels ..... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 26.—The ca- 
pacity audience that filled the hall 
and crowded the stage for Emil 
Gilels’ second and final New York re- 
cital of the season witnessed a dem- 
onstration of great piano playing by 
the renowned Russian master of the 
keyboard that few living pianists 
could duplicate. Opening with an- 
other of his beautifully articulated 
performances of a Bach work—this 
time the French Suite in G—the 
pianist brought his recital to a close 
with as astonishing a display of vir- 
tuosity in Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” 
Suite as this reviewer has ever heard 
from any pianist. In its simulation 
of orchestral color, intoxicating 
rhythms, remarkable pedal effects and 
penetration to the core of the music, 
this “Petrouchka” put orchestral ver- 
sions to shame. Mr. Gilels accomp- 
lished hair-raising feats with his ut- 
terly fantastic performance of Kaba- 
levsky’s Sonata No. 2, and he drew 
sounds of magical import from the 
piano in Schubert’s F minor Im- 
promptu from Op. 142 and Debussy’s 
“Images”. This was a recital long 
to be remembered. —R. K 


Gina Bachauer . . . . Pianist 


Rogers Auditorium, Feb. 26. — To 
begin this recital, Gina Bachauer was 
in marvelous form for the Beethoven 
A major Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2. The 
work flowed in an irresistible way 
The Scherzo and Rondo were notably 
relaxed. In the Chopin B minor So- 
nata, Miss Bachauer and the lyric 
moments of the work were congenially 
matched. However, in the first and 
final movement her playing seemed 
overly cautious, as if she were weigh- 
ing each phrase without ever allowing 
herself the complete abandon that 
would set this movement on fire. The 
same was true of her performance of 
the Liszt “Funérailles”. 

“Ondine” and “Le Gibet”, from the 
“Gaspard de la Nuit” of Ravel, found 
this distinguished pianist at her best 
There was a lucid, unearthly quality 
about “Ondine” and a_ persistence 
about the “Le Gibet” I have never 
before encountered in this miraculous 
set of pieces. But in “Scarbo”. the 
tempo was too fast to make the detail 
clear. Three Brahms _ Intermezzos 
completed the program. —J. A 


Claudio Arrau ... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 27.—So far this 
season there has been a wealth of! 
fine piano recitals and none that |! 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





have heard has been more gratifying 
than Claudio Arrau’s only Carnegie 


Hall appearance of the year. From 
the opening reposeful Mozart A minor 
Rondo through the final thrilling 
Tenth and Eleventh “Transcendental” 
Etudes of Liszt it was an afternoon 
to remember. 

Mr. Arrau’s playing of the Beetho- 
ven Sonata Op. 101 achieved the feat 
of making the treacherous March and 
Finale not only sound completely 
convincing but effortless. 

In Chopin’s B minor Sonata Mr. 
Arrau began the last movement 
octaves very quietly, and the opening 
theme was subdued. But he built the 
movement in a progressingly exciting 
manner and reaching the coda, his 
playing was possessed by a ferocious- 
ness that brought a wild ovation. 

In the “Gaspard de la Nuit” of 
Ravel the performance was ideal in 
every way. He whipped up such a 
high degree of tension in the “Scarbo” 
that the recurring measures of silence 
in the piece were terrifying. Few 
pianists have covered such a gamut 


as Mr. Arrau did in this recital in 
such a commanding manner J.A 
Karen Tuttle .. . Violist 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 27, 


5:30 (Debut)—Although Karen Tut- 
tle, a Philadelphian, is principal vio- 
list in the Prades Festival Orchestra 
and was formerly (while still in her 
twenties) head of the viola depart- 
ment at Curtis Institute, this was her 
New York debut. Her collaborator 
was Artur Balsam, pianist. 

The Vaughan Williams Suite (1936) 
and, to an even greater extent, the 
Hindemith Sonata in F major, Op. 
11, No. 4, displayed Miss Tuttle’s 
extraordinarily sensitivity to, and 
ability to realize, the expressive po- 
tential of the musical line. This is 
not entirely reducible to mere cor- 
rect phrasing, unusually expansive and 
sumptuous tone quality, intelligent 
understanding of idiom, or technical 
fluency and accuracy, though all these 
were Miss Tuttle’s. These factors be- 
came secondary to the intensely ex- 
pressive, musical utterances that were 
hers. 

Her unaccompanied playing of the 
Bach Suite No. 3, in C major, had 
exceptional rhythmic strength, and 
fine comprehension in shaping phrases 
and conveying their interrelationships 
The Brahms Sonata in E flat major, 
Op. 120, No. 2, was performed with 
stimulating directness and clearness of 


approach 
Mr. Balsam, as is well known, is 
a wonderful accompanist. A full part- 


ner, he played with magnificent range 
and wealth of expressiveness. An 
overflow audience, including a num- 
ber of prominent musicians, attended 


this unusually distinguished and en- 
joyable recital D. J.B 
Daniel Shafran . Cellist 

Carnegie Hall, Feb. 28.—Although 
Daniel Shafran, cellist, made an im 
pressive debut last month when he 
performed Tchaikovsky’s Variations 


on a Rococo Theme with the Moscow 
State Symphony, this Sunday night 
recital gave him wider technical and 
interpretative opportunities than did 
the relatively brief and uncomplicated 
Tchaikovsky piece. 

With Lydia Pecherskaya at the 
piano, Mr. Shafran played sonatas by 
Brahms, Shostakovich and Schubert, 
and three short pieces: a Spanish 
Dance by Granados, Ravel’s Haba- 
nera, and the “Ritual Fire Dance” of 
Falla. In such diverse selections Mr. 
Shafran revealed himself to be at 
home in a variety of styles. The 


March, 1960 


opening Brahms Sonata in F major, 
Op. 99, while virile and rhythmically 
played, was not as successful in qual- 
ity of tone and expression as the 
Shostakovich Sonata in D minor, 
which followed. Here, Mr. Shafran 
produced a beautiful singing tone for 
the lyric opening movement, and 
brought to the vigorous second move- 
ment a dazzling technique. 

The Schubert A minor sonata was 
warm and graceful. Mr. Shafran, 
who plays without mannerisms, 
seemed especially moved by the lovely 
melodies of this popular Schubert 
work, and his playing reflected his 
total involvement in the music and 
its meaning. —W.L 


Grishman-Ryce Duo 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 29.— 
Alan Grishman, violinist, and Joel 
Ryce, pianist, are experienced profes- 
sionals who have formed an agree- 
able duo. Mr. Grishman, a student 
of Enesco, Rostal, and Casals, and 
Mr. Ryce, who studied with Kapell, 
Serkin, and Hess, made their en- 
semble debut as this well-attended re- 
cital. 

The program gave each man an 
opportunity to demonstrate individual 
prowess — Mr. Grishman in_ the 
showy, folk-like Violin Rhapsody No. 
1 of Bartok, Mr. Ryce in Bartok’s 
rhythmic, colorful “Hungarian Peas- 
ant Songs and Dances for Piano”. 
These were given excellent perform- 
ances. Mr. Grishman has a big tone, 
and his technique is admirable. At 
the keyboard, Mr. Ryce is not only 
sure of all the notes and how to exe- 
cute them, but he has a good grasp of 
color and contrast. 

In their joint efforts, the duo 
played the Sonata in D minor, Op. 
108, of Brahms’, Mozart’s two-move- 
ment Sonata in E flat major, K. 302; 
and the sonata Ernest Bloch com- 
posed in 1920. The Brahms, a stur- 


dy work, was powerfully projected, 
especially the lovely Adagio move- 
ment. The Mozart was light as 


could be, with Mr. Ryce’s fleet fingers 
providing a delightful accompani- 
ment. The audience gave the young 
men an enthusiastic welcome.—W. L. 


Galina Vishnevskaya 
- - . Soprano 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 29.—Leap year 
comes once in four years and an 
artist of Galina Vishnevskaya’s sort 
not even that often. This lovely lead- 
ing soprano of the Bolshoi Opera 
arrived on our shores in January with 
the Moscow State Symphony. Her 
singing is seemingly effortless and 
natural, and so her whole being seems 
focused on living the sense of the 
words and music 

If her first entry seemed tired and 
listless, that was because her opening 
song was Tchaikovsky’s “I grew as 
grass in the field”, and already there 
was no New York, no Carnegie Hall, 
but only the living of that mood. A 
few minutes later she was projecting 
with the greatest animation Proko 
fieff’s setting of the “Ugly Duckling” 

Her absorption was greatly aided 
by the knowing collaboration of her 
accompanist, Alexander Dedukhin 
And as in her earlier orchestral ap- 
pearance, her agile modulation of tone 
down to the most ethereal pianissimo 
was singularly fascinating. 

Via songs of Glinka and Rach 
manioff, the Russian group was cli- 
maxed by a tantalizing excerpt from 


Shostakovich’s “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk”. Strauss, Schumann, and 
Wagner's “Dreams” vied with opera 


arias in the rest of the program. 
J 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance Albert Alphin, Director 


Majors in Music Education, Composition and Applied Music lead to Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education; Master of Music, Master of Music Education degrees. Drama 
and Dance Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, Faculty of 60 ineludes members of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Summer term. Fall term. Dormitories for women. Member NASM 


For brochure, write Dept. A 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
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Bachelor of Music and Diploma Courses 
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Arved Kurtz, Director 
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BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
Preparatory Department fer Students of All Ages 
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ROLLINS COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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operd at the city center 





The Cradle Will Rock 


Dp 
t} 


Feb 


rettv fa 


lan of 


age | 


1] The City Opera reached 
r into left field 
presenting 
xerformance ol 


in more ways 
the first full 
Marc Blitz 


ein’s sandwich-board harangue about 


inion i 


ibor versu capital which cre 


ited a minor scandal when it was first 
presented on a bare platform back in 
937 as a spawn of the WPA music 
project 

The plac ; Steeltown, | S \ 
the time 1931, on the night of a union 
irive You can take it from there 
Such cardboard characters as Moll 
Gent, Rev. Salvation, Editor Daily 
Mr. Mister, Mrs. Mister, et al., to a 
total of you tried to make work 
for as many people as possible in 
those days—indicate the level of Mr 
Blitzstein’s satirical wit They are 
ibout evenly divided between good 
ruys and bad guys The good guys 
(the umion organizers) are very, very 


ood 


The bad guys are terrible 


rhe philosophy behind this polemic 
heside 


Fast I 


ceptionally interesting, there would 
seem to be no reason whatever to ex- 
hume it Unfortunately the music, 
strictly warmed-over Broadway por- 
ridge. is as meretricious as the book. 
Leaving opera quite out of the ques- 
tion, it is not even passable musical 
comedy So the whole undertaking 
came nothing—except for two 
things 

The production and the perform- 
ance were first-class As staged by 
Howard Da Silva and conducted by 
Lehman Engel, the show had a verve 
and excitement and a_ professional 
slickness that all but compensated for 
its inherent deficiencies. Giving the 
author a charitable lift when he des- 
perately needed it, some inspired cari- 
catures were invented by Tammy 
Grimes, Seth Riggs, Michael Wager, 
Craig Timberlake, Ruth Kobart, and 
others The audience was properly 
delighted with them R. E 


to 


The Consul 





being a dated as that of Feb 14 Gian-Carlo Menotti's 
ynne is of comic-strip stat The Consul” returned to New York 
1, unless the music were ex after an absence of nearly seven years 
AMIJE! Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 

J ¥ 4 L L 


MARGOLIS 


artists studying with Mr. Margolis 
are: the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 


and other celebrated singers. 
152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-9155 








BURTON CORNWALL 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 


Member: New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
New York 19 
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-7th Ave. (111A), 
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615 West 173rd St., N.Y.C. 


For free audition call WA 3-5404 


1 for mblimentary 


heir | é rof. Artur Wolf 








Author of "'Gymnastik des Gesangs Apparates"” and W rite Irene Tauber 5 West 
Criticism of One-Sided Singing Methods" \73rd St., New York yo © A 
(Of the Duo Confalonieri-Segrera) 
Formerly of LA SCALA of Milano 
Announces the Opening of Her 
OPERATIC COACHING STUDIO & WORKSHOP 
Voice Placement — Acting — Languages — Recital Repertoire — Opera 
Auditions arranged here and abroad 
103 EAST 86th ST.. NEW YORK 28, WN. Y. TE 1-7986 
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¢ 5 YOST Only Voice Teacher of 
ar WM. WILDERMANN 


344 West 72nd St., NYC 23, SU 7-2056 


Metropolitan Opera Assn 








LILLIAN NICHOLS 


376 Rivereide Drive, NYC 25 AC 2-0518 ond MO 3-3383 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A, & N.A.T.S 








EDWIN HUGHES 


117 East 79th St.. New York 21, N.Y. + RH 4.3196 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
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Virginia Zuck 
One hundred Civic Music Members entertained the two-piano team of 
Nelson and Neal following their concert at Winona Lake, Ind., on Jan. 19. 
Left to right are Mr. Neal; Miss Nelson; Harry Wann, local Civic Music 
president; and Mr. and Mrs. Roland Felts, local Civic Music Board Members 





in a revival that was superb in all 
respects. The work is still a shatter- 
ing piece of theatre 

Patricia Neway returned as Magda 
Sorel, the role she created. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to conceive of 
another singer generating the terror, 
pathos, tenderness, and resignation 
that Miss Neway fuses into her char- 
acterization. She received an over- 
whelming and deserved ovation for 
the second-act aria 

The only other reminder of the 
original production was the touching 
portrayal of the Foreign Woman by 
diminutive Maria Marlo. Evelyn 
Sachs made an imposing debut with 
the company, as the Mother. She 
was a picture of the pitiful figure 
Her fine mezzo-soprano voice was 
firm and compelling 

Other singers performing their re- 
spective roles for the first time were 
Chester Ludgin, superb as John Sorel; 
Regina Sarfaty, vocally and dramat- 
ically excellent as the Secretary; Jack 
Harrold, an appropriately flamboyant 
Nika Magadoff; Joshua Hecht, the 
Secret Police Agent; Arnold Voke- 
taitis, Mr. Kofner; Ruth Kobart, Vera 
Boronel; and Dan Merriman, Assan 
The cast was completed by Maria di 


Gerlando, William Saxon, and Sam 
Kirkham 
Werner Torkanowsky conducted 


the score for the first time and to him 
goes much of the credit for the bril- 
liant success of the evening. Horace 


Armistead’s sets from the original 
production have been across the 
United States and the Atlantic since 
the premiere, but are still atmospheric 
and right for the work Bs. # 

Feb. 21 A good performance of 


Menotti’s “The Consul” must be car- 
ried by the glowing intensity in the 
singing and acting of the part of 
Magda Sorel. Margarita Zambrana, 
though gifted, could not really carry 
the performance, even though she 
showed much promise in her first try 
as Magda. Miss Zambrana has a 
beautiful voice, that is as yet some- 
what too light for Magda’s “To this 
we've come”. Her performance as a 
whole was generally well sung, and 
her acting of the part was well thought 


out —B. I. 
Six Characters 
In Search of an Author 

Feb. 18.—The only performance 


this season of Hugo Weisgall’s “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author” 


brought three singers to roles in the 
work for the first time, and one debut 
Howard Fried appeared for the first 
time as the Director. He has a small 
voice which was sufficient for most 
of the work, except his second-act aria 
about opera singers. Joy Clements 
and Beatrice Krebs, as the Prompter 
and Wardrobe Mistress respectively, 
were well suited both vocally and dra- 
matically for their roles. Jean Kraft 
in her debut, as the Mother, was im- 
pressive in her handling of this small 
role. 

The balance of the large cast in- 
cluded Grant Williams, Craig Tim- 
berlake, John Macurdy, Arnold Voke- 
taitis, Beverly Sills, Regina Sarfaty, 
Paul Ukena, Robert Trehy, Adelaide 
Bishop, and Ruth Kobart. Julius Ru- 
del conducted. —J.A 


The Ballad of Baby Doe 


Feb. 20.—This performance 
brought Judith Raskin’s first Baby 
Doe with the company, Chester Lud- 
gin’s first Horace Tabor, and John 
Macurdy’s first William Jennings 
Bryan of the season. Miss Raskin is 
lovely enough to make any operatic 
role completely believable. To go 
with this, she has a fresh, buoyant 
voice that was ideal for the role of 
Baby Doe. Chester Ludgin again im- 
pressed me as a baritone of tremen- 
dous promise. His dramatic charac- 
terization of Horace Tabor was so 
natural and assured that it seemed 
difficult to believe this was his first 
portrayal of the role. John Macur- 
dy’s scene as Bryan in Act II was one 
of the high points of the evening. The 
cast was a familiar one including Ruth 
Kobart, Beatrice Krebs, and Jack 


Harrold. Kurt Saffir conducted. 
—J. A. 
Street Scene 
In the “Street Scene” performance 


of Feb. 13, Regina Sarfaty as Shirley 
Kaplan; Craig Timberlake as George 
Jones; Maurice Stern as Steve San 
key; Fiddle Viracola as Jennie Hilde 
brand; and Chester Ludgin as Vincent 
Jones were appearing in their various 
role for the first time. In the Feb. 19 
performance of “Street Scene”, Wil- 
liam DuPree made his debut with 
the company as Sam Kaplan. Ap 
pearing in seasonal first performances 
were Dorothy Sandlin as Anna Maur- 
rant and Herbert Beattie as Frank 
Maurrant. Julius Rudel conducted on 
Feb. 13, and William Jonson on Feb 
19 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





dance in new york 





City Ballet Adds 
Theme and Variations 


City Center, Feb. 5.—The New 
York City Ballet's final novelty, 
“Theme and Variations”, was given 


three performances during the clos- 
ing week end of a highly successful 
season, which had opened Dec. 8. 
Almost from the time the curtain 
rose on Violette Verdy, Edward Vil- 
lella and the corps of 12 girls until it 
fell, the production was disappoint- 
ing. Missed at once were the hand 
some scenery and vari-colored cos- 
tumes from the original production, 


the work of Woodman Thompson. 
Probably for economic reasons, the 
City Center stage was bare and the 


cast was costumed somewhat less than 
regally by Karinska—white for the 
girls, black for the boys. 
Miss Verdy was stunning to look at 
she has done this role before, with 


Ballet Theatre—and her movement 
was beautiful and controlled Mr 
Villella, while not to be compared 


with Igor Youskevitch, was pleasing 
to watch as he soared about the stage 
But the dancers did not make the 
audience feel this was a noble, ex- 
citing and bravura piece. Perhaps in 
the spring season we will see “Theme 
and Variations” restored with more 
style. Rounding out the evening were 
repetitions of “Fanfare”, “The Seven 
Deadly Sins”, and “Pied Piper” 

Ww. i 


Paul Taylor 
And Dance Company 


Hunter College Playhouse, Feb. 13 

[wo premieres and the first per 
formance of “Images and Reflections” 
drew a large audience to this recital 
by Paul Taylor and a company of 
three. 

First of the new works, “Option”, 
was danced to an electronic score by 


Richard Maxfield The other piece, 
“Meridian”, was set to “Le Marteau 
sans Maitre” by Pierre Boulez. Both 


were costumed by Louise Thompson 

“Images and Reflections” was first 
given with a group of dancers. Mr 
Taylor has reworked it for himself 
and another dancer, on this occasion 
Maggie Newman, who made a strong 
and appealing partner. “Images and 
Reflections” is a poetic interlude, and 
its movement is much less abstract 
than that of the opening and closing 
pieces. 

“Option,” in three sections, is in 
Mr. Taylor's usual idiom. Its vocab 
ulary is limited to impulsive thrusts, 
turns and physical convolutions to the 
Maxfield score, which, like Morton 
Feldman’s music for “Images and Re- 
flections”, seems to be voluntary 
sounds punctuated by silences 

“Meridian” has some humorous by 
play in the unending battles of the 
sexes, and it was skillfully danced by 
Akiko Kanda, Dan Wagoner and Mr 
raylor 

rhis reviewer was dismayed by the 
lack of color or contrast in the chore 
ography, and in the selection of ac 
companiment. But the audience 
cheered every curtain and remained 
absorbed throughout ; 


> , 
Pearl Lang and Company 
In Two Premieres 


Hunter Playhouse, Feb. 14, 4:00 
Premieres of two works, “Black Mari- 


March, 1960 


and 


golds” and “Sky Chant”, were given 
in a significant and stimulating con- 
cert by Pearl Lang and her Dance 
Company. Both pieces were to music 
for percussion instruments — by, re- 
spectively, Alan Hovhaness, and by 
Lou Harrison and Warren Benson. 

In “Black Marigolds” (named after 
a first-century Sanskrit poem) a man, 
in a cell awaiting execution, lives an 
imagined reunion with his beloved. 
Several narrow scrims of different 
colors set the stage for this last meet- 
ing, which concludes with an ecstat- 
ically tender duet, danced with won- 
derful gracefulness and intensity by 
Miss Lang and Bruce Marks. The 
score contains some enlivening rhyth- 
mical sections utilizing differing tim- 
bres in an interesting way, though it 
is sometimes pseudo-Near Eastern. 
Miss Lang’s choreography has direct- 
ness, urgency, and strength of profile. 

“Sky Chant”, suggestive of South- 
west Indian ceremonies invoking the 
gods, has vivid and inventive chore- 
ography. It is a rather strange work, 
with its group incantations to back- 
ground music of many timbres, played 
by a large selection of instruments. 
The first part, staged in an eerie 
greenish pre-dawn Indian light, did 
not seem to be closely knit enough, 
but the end became very exciting. This 
was not ethnic dance, but a modern 
dancer’s concept. David Lober and 
Miss Lang danced the leading roles. 

“And Joy Is My Witness” (Bach 
Busoni) had an effective performance 
Miss Lang had, in this, as in other 
works, a marvelously fluid and effort- 
less style. “Nightflight” was the other 
piece on the program. It was danced 
with fine control and fluency by Bruce 
Marks and the company. 

Guest artists were Mark Ryder and 
Paul Sanasardo; members of the 
troupe were Gail Valentine, Patricia 
Christopher, Nancy Stevens, Ellen 
Graff, Lilian Newlin, Hona Hirschl, 
Victor Melnick, Noel Schwartz, Betty 
DeJong, Sylvia Dick, and Chifra Holt. 

Theodore Saidenberg was the pian- 
ist for the Bach and Hovhaness works, 
with the excellent Paul Price Percus- 
sion Ensemble performing the music 
for the premieres mm 3. Bi 


Off to Russia 


Ballet Theatre Plans 


Leading dancers and repertory for 
the American Ballet Theatre’s 20th 
anniversary season have been an- 
nounced by Lucia Chase and Oliver 
Smith, directors of the company 
The three-week engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House from April 
19 through May 7 is on the eve of the 
company’s departure for Europe and 
Russia, where it will be the first 
American dance company to perform 
in the Soviet Union. 

Principal dancers will be Nora 
Kaye, Erik Bruhn, Lupe Serrano, John 
Kriza, Scott Douglas, Ruth Ann Koe- 
sun, Royes Fernandez, Ady Addor, 
Tommy Rall Alicia Markova, 
Claude Bessy, and Alicia Alonso and 
Igor Youskevitch will be guest artists 

The soloists are: Sallie Wilson, 
Glen Tetley, Irene Apinee, Martin 
Scheepers, Christine Mayer, Ivan 
Allen, Elisabeth Carroll, Darrell No- 
tara. Conductors are Kenneth Scher- 
merhorn and Jan Tomasow 





POINTS TO PONDER 
Aspects of Respiratory Technique 
. by Alfredo Martino 


Correct exhalation in singing can only be effected following correctly inhaled breath. Complete 
understanding of correct inhalation is necessary in order to eliminate the harm resulting from 
an imperfect method of breathing. The respiratory type most adaptable to singing Is 
diaphragmatic, combined with lateral. 

The upper chest, or clavicular breathing is the worst type, because the effort involved in 
lifting and dilating the superior costals is much greater than in the use of the easily expandable 
lower costal areas, with their free bone ends. The resulting contraction of the neck muscles 
impedes circulation of the blood in the veins of the head, and its return to the heart. From 
this can arise physical complications detrimental to the voice. 

To obtain the best effects in the use of any type of respiration, the lung pressure must 
be uniform in the entire respiratory process, to insure that all the movements of breathing 
are sure, easily regulated, and coordinated in a manner allowing a rapid and consistent 
execution. Only thus can one obtain the maximum effect of a harmonious voice, with the 
maximum economy of muscular effort. Unless this is achieved, one will produce tiring, husky, 
tremulous sounds, in which the undulations of tone are unequal and become progressively 
disorganized, rendering difficult the progression from lower to higher register. 

Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his unique 
teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and operatic baritone (Mgt 
N.A.C.). 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, "Today's Singing’, mailed upon request. 
260 West End Avenue, New York City (at 72nd St.) ENdicott 2-7514 





(ALE X AN D E R__VOICE COACH + CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


A L EX AY (Peerce, Novotna, Dobbs, Hines, 


Stahiman, Tucker, many others) 
Studio: 404 E. 55 St., N.Y. C. 22 + EL 5-4776 


AVAILABLE FOR NEW YORK RECITALS 
Robert G. Baird 


PROGRAM BUILDING REPERTOIRE 
850 7TH AVE., N.Y.C.19 CO 5-7937 









SPECIALIZING IN VOICE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Opera * Concert ¢* Theatre 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


LOTTE LEONARD 


Jatifierd School of Music ° 








Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years 
mem 


ber of Vocal Faculty 
Juilliard School of Music 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











PROFESSOR OF SINGING 





ONLY TEACHER OF 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS 





Mannes College of Music 


CHARLES G. READING 


257 WEST 8éth ST., N. Y. C. TR 7-7573 











TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 
ized to carry on his teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Canto." 


ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND INTERPRETATION 
200 West 57th St., New York Phone Cir. 6-9475-—By appointment only 


YVES TINAYRE ... 


334 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 25 AC 2-0207 














Teacher of Singing 
and Interpretation 


of the greatest interpreters of 
eur time.” Oscar Thempson 


WILLIAM SOWERWINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 




















234 West 10th St., New York 14, N. Y. CHelsea 2-3711 
STUDIO: 
36 SUTTON PLACE SO., 
TEACHER OF SINGING a saree 
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NEW YORK’S MOST EXCITING NEW VOICE TEACHER 
34 W. 16th St., N.Y.C., WA 4-7464 Director of Good Shepherd Choir Schoo! 


ANNA HAMLIN 








TEACHER OF SINGING 








NYSTA 
Teacher of Judith Raskin 50 West 67th Street 
Special Intensive Course for New Students NYC LY 5-3413 
. 
Wim. Pierce Herman teacher of 


ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL, DOLORES WILSON, ELAINE MALBIN 
19 East 94th St., N. Y. 28 ATwater 9-6735 
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EDUCATIONAL — DIRECTORY 
VOICE 





SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 

Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 

Hotel Ansonia, Bway & 73rd St. NY 23 
SU 7-1514 and SU 7-3300 


JOHN ALLEGRA 


Bel Canto Technic Specialist 


Metropolitan Opera Studios 
1425 Bwoy, NYC LO 4-2717 ex. 43 








ANTONIO AUGENTI wjyvsta 


Forced, misguided voices scientifically 
treated with special exercises 
Met Opera House Studios, pe ney. nyc 
RE 4-2384 or LO 4-2717 





MADELIENE K. BARTELL 
Teacher of Singing—-NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 





WILLIAM BAUER 
Baritone—Exponent of Bel Canto and 
Russian vocal techniques 
144 W. 57 S#t., NYC JU 6-2842 


JUNE BURGESS 
All phases of Vocal Instruction 








Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—NYSTA 
344 W. 72ad St., NYC EN 2-9115 
MARIO FIORELLA 
Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civic Opera 
653 7th Ave., NYC Pi 7-2822 





ALICE W. FISCHELIS 

Singing-Poesy * Also Music as Therapy 
For Appointments and information write: 
330 E. 75 S#., N.Y.C. RE 7-7913 « NAMT 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING * N.A.T.S 

2 Orchard a White Piains, N. Y. 

H 9-2200 

N.Y.C. 


CLAIRE GELDA 
Voice Production and Coaching 
17 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 7-8137 


1ONA HARMS Nats. nysta 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


225 W. 99th St., NYC 25 AC 2-2700 
121 E. Hamilton, Englewood, N. J. LO 9-0212 


LOLA HAYES 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 





872 Carsegie Hall, 19—Thursdoys 











TR 6-2989 





CECILE JACOBSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
» NYC TR 7-2573 or TR 7-6700 


BETH KILLIAM 


160 W. 73 St 





Teacher of Singing NATS 
Assisted Mme. Elisabeth Schumann 
16. East 96th St., NYC AT 9-5092 
52 East 78th St., NYC BU 8-8450 





ROBERT KINANDER 
Voi e 
Member N.A.1.S. and N.Y.S.T.A 
180 West 58th S¢., NYC JU 6-7228 


ARTHUR KRAFT 
Te ac her of 

MAC MORGAN & WM 
Eastman Sch. of Music, 





WARFIELD 
Rochester, N. Y 


JULIA LAURENCE : 


Exponent of the great Marchesi and 
Cappiani Bel Canto techniques. 
160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 
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schools and studios 





The Town Hall series Interpreta 
tion of Piano Masterworks”, 
ducted by Hazel Griggs, has an 
first prize of $250 for 
one of the young pianists performing 
in the series. The winner will be se 
lected by audience vote The ten art 
ists selected through auditions to play 


con 


nounced i 


in this series are: Masako Aral, 
George Bennette, Joan Conway, Jack 
Ervin Esther Fernandez, Judith 
Houchins, Sheila Minzer, James 
Spaights, Trude Super, and Grace 
Wieder 


Marlboro, Vt Pablo Casals will 
join the Marlboro Music School and 
Festival this summer He will teach 
from July 1-15 This year the school 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary 


Albert Rivett, of the 
of Columbia University, has 
posed an original score 
hattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart’s American premiere of Paul 
Claudel’s drama, “The Satin Slipper” 
Janet Coilins has choreographed the 
production 


faculty 
com- 
for the Man- 


music 


Stockton, Calif Ihe College of 
the Pacific Conservatory of Music’s 
Opera Workshop presented Gounod’s 
Faust” in January. The opera work 
shop production was under the direc 
tion of Lucas Underwood 


Chicago, Ill The midwinter con 
cert of the De Paul University Sym- 
phony, conducted by Paul Stasse- 
vitch, featured two student works 
Thesis”, by Paul Tobin and “Fresca 
mento” by Donald Jenni 


Solon Alberti presented Haydn's 
The Creation” on Jan. 17 at the 
Park Avenue Christian Church in 
New York. The soloists included Lu 
Cretia Ferre, Adolfo Balli, Beryl 
Layne, John Fiorita, and Frank In- 
grao. On Feb. 28 Mr. Alberti gave 
Mendelssohn's Elijah”, and = on 
March 27, he will present the Faure 
Requiem 


Philadelphia Michael Tree and 
Viadimir Sokoloff appeared in a 
chamber music recital at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts on Jan 
29. Mr. Sokoloff is music director of 
the series 


Steven Kennedy, teacher of sing- 
ing, presented two pupils, Lexi Jones, 
mezzo-soprano, and Gilbert Brooks, 
baritone, in a joint recital Feb. 28 at 
his studio, 145 West 55th St... New 
York. Mr. Kennedy accompanied at 
the piano 


The 23rd annual Young Artists 
Concert sponsored by the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association took 
place on Feb. 16 in Carnegie Recital 
Hall. This is an annual award pre 
sentation limited to students of mem 
ber teachers Ihe four singers that 
appeared—tIris Bala, mezzo-soprano; 
Geraldine Festante, soprano; Krysa 
Koumparakis, soprano; Betty Terrell, 
soprano—were chosen by the judges 
from 26 contestants. The judges were 


Amy Ellerman, Earl Rogers and Wil- 
lard Young Ihe committee in 
charge was Marjorie Fabregas (chair- 
man), Cesare Longo, Lydia Summers 


and Harold Woodall 
attended and 
an associate 
was the 


A capacity au- 
Donald Comrie, 
member of the Associa 

accompanist 


dience 


won, 


Mt. Vernon, lowa.—Plans for the 
62nd annual Cornell College May 
Music Festival have been announced. 
The Festival Director will be Paul 
Beckhelm of the Cornell College 
Conservatory of Music. As it has 
for 60 years, the Chicago Symphony 
will be featured, this year on May 7 
with Walter Hend! conducting. The 
feature work will be the “Requiem” 
by Brahms, presented by the Ora- 
torio Chorus and orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Hendl The Festival opens 
on May 5 with a recital by Donald 
Gramm, bass-baritone. The recital- 
ist on May 6 will be Moura Lympany, 
celebrated British pianist. The final 
concert will be on May 7, an all-or- 
chestral program by the orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Hendl. 


Boulder, Colo.—John Newfield, op- 
eratic coach and stage director, will 
be technical director for the Univer- 
sity of Colorado’s opera production, 
“The Barber of Seville”, this sum- 
mer The production will play Aug. 
2-3 William Appel will conduct 
The summer faculty will also include 
Suzanne Bloch, lutenist and _harpsi- 
chordist; Vladimir Ussachevsky, com- 
poser; and Merce Cunningham, danc 
er Miss Bloch will offer a course 
entitled “Examples of Pre-Bach Music 
in Realization and Performance”. Mr. 
Ussachevsky will hold discussions and 
demonstrations on “Electronic Music 
Creative Medium”. Mr. Cun- 
ningham will teach a course in mod- 
ern dance Labanotation. 


as a 


Boston.—Boston University’s Chor- 
al Arts Society, Glee Club, and Sym- 
phonic Band performed 33 concerts 
in 28 eastern cities during their an- 
nual concert tour in January. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
will hold a two-day composers’ for- 
um May 6-7 under the direction of 
Vittorio Giannini. Participating in 
the forum in addition to the Manhat- 
tan School will be the Eastman School 
of music, the Hartt College of Mu- 
sic, the Juilliard School of Music, and 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music. On March 25 the school will 
present the Manhattan Orchestra and 
Chorus in performances of Haydn's 
“Nelson” Mass, Bruckner’s “Te 
Deum”, and Bartok’s “Cantata Pro- 
fana” These works will be con- 
ducted by Hugh Ross 


Evanston, Ill The tenth annual 
midwinter conference on church mu- 
sic, sponsored by Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s school of music, was held on 
the school’s campus Feb. 1-2. Master 
classes in organ were given by André 
Marchal. The University Piano Quar- 
tet presented a concert in Chicago in 
February 


Aspen. Colo Eugene  Istomin, 
pianist, and Hans Hotter, baritone, 
have joined the faculty of the Aspen 
Music Festival and School. Other 
new engagements include the Hun- 
garian Quartet, and Philip Farkas, 
horn, and Ray Still, oboe, from the 


Chicago Symphony. Auditions are 
now being held for the Young 
People’s string program at Aspen. 
Interested students should write Dean 
Norman Singer, Aspen, Colo. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—A recent faculty 
recital at Oberlin College Conserva- 
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tory of Music was given by Freeman 
Koverstein, pianist. The Oberlin 
Wind Ensemble made its annual con- 
cert tour Feb. 1-8 Peter Howell, 
professor of cello, was guest soloist 
with the ensemble. The tour covered 
five states. Emil Danenberg of the 
piano faculty presented a recital on 
Feb. 16, as did Walter A. Price, pi- 
anist, on Feb. 22. On the Artist re- 
cital series, the school has recently 
presented André Marchal, organist, 
and Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritone. The 
opera workshop presented Puccini's 
“La Bohéme” as their spring produc- 
tion in February 


Clarence Adler has had one of his 
busiest seasons coaching his many art 
ist pupils who are touring in the 
United States and Europe. Among 
these pianists are Harold Cone, who 
had three tours in Spain last season 
and appeared seven times with orches- 
tra in Mexico in November, and is 
now touring Korea and Japan; 
Amiram Rigai, Israeli pianist, who 
has given numerous recitals in New 
York City and the States and is now 
touring Israel; Paulina Ruvinska who 
has already given two recitals at Car 
negie Recital Hall this season; Allen 
Brown, who had a ten-week tour of 
South America last summer and will 
be heard in piano recital in April: 
Deanne Garcy, already heard in re 
cital before the Dobbs Ferry Women’s 
Club and in a joint piano recital with 
Clarence Adler in Philadelphia on 
March 7, and set to appear in April 
in recital at Stony Brook, Long Is 
land and Temple Israel. New York 
Donald Betts, now Professor of Mu 
sic in Macalester College, St. Paul 
Minn., and touring in that section 
Dianne Strong who has a forthcom 
ing recital at Carnegie Recital Hall in 
May: Dorothy Sandling. who ap 
peared recently before the Women’s 
Club at Cranberry, N. J.: and Isidore 
Freeman who played in a series of 
three chamber-music 
Paterson, N 


concerts in 


Chicago.—Howard Talley. associ 
ate professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Chicago cor 
respondent for Musical AMERICA 
was elected member-at-large for a 
four-year term to the national ex 
ecutive committee of the Music 
Teachers National Association at the 
biennial convention in Toledo, Ohio 
Feb 15-19 


New York College of Music has 
appointed Frederic Kurzweil as_ its 
first dean He has been on the facul 
tv since 1946 and continues there as 
chairman of the theory and composi 
tion department 


Cleveland Ward Davenny, di 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music since 1954, has announced his 
resignation 


Santa Fe, N. M Hans Busch, fol 
lowing the staging of a production 
of “Gianni Schicchi” for the Ham 
burg (Germany) Television, will as 
sume charge of the newly formed 
Santa Fe Opera School, in June 


Vienna A special course of in 
struction in piano will be given by 
Paul Badura-Skoda, Alfred Brendel, 
and Joerg Demus during the Vienna 
Festival, June 3-25 

Columbia, Mo.—Stephens College 
will inaugurate expanded programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree this fall It will be offered 
in four fields: music, theatre arts, 
fashion design, and dance 


Chicago.—The Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music has appointed Walter 





Lee Wamboldt 
Herman Godes is honored by a reception following his piano recital for 
the Halifax (Nova Scotia) Community Concert Association. Left to right: 


Mr. Godes, Mrs. J. F. Willis, Mrs. F. R. MacAloney, and Mr. Willis 





Eiger to its faculty. He will teach a 
course in the arranging of music for 
radio and television. The school has 
also added Jacques Beaudry, con- 
ductor, to its faculty. 


Paul Emerich has announced a spe- 
cial course in modern music and its 
elements, idiom, and appreciation. 
The course will be given in Mr 
Emerich’s studio at 315 W. 57th St., 
New York, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights beginning March 15. 


Iwo promising singers were pre 
sented by Burton Cornwall, in his 
New York studio, Feb. 7. They were 
Henry Rooney, tenor, and William 
King, bass-baritone, Jean Mentzer 
was the accompanist 


Urbana, Il—Roman 
violinist, has been appointed the 
George A. Miller visiting professor 
of music at the University of Ilinois 
for the academic year 1960-61 


Brooklyn, N. Y Nathan Broder, 
musicologist, will be guest lecturer in 
music at Brooklyn College during its 
spring semester. He will teach a 
course in “Music in the Theatre” 


Totenberg, 


Baltimore, Md.—Erno Balogh has 
resigned from the faculty of the Pea- 
body College of Music, where he has 
taught since 1947 


Herta Sperber, teacher of voice in 
New York, has joined the advisory 
board of the new civic opera associa 
tion in Providence. R. I. The com- 
pany’s initial performance will be 
“Madama Butterfly” in late October 
1960 


Boston.—The Boston Conservatory 
of Music’s opera department staged 
the American premiere of Galuppi’s 
“The Country Philosopher” This 
was paired with Menotti’s “Old Maid 
and the Thief”. In early April, the 
Conservatory chorus and orchestra 
will perform Foss’s “The Prairie” and 
Mozart's “Requiem”. 


Rochester, N. Y Frederick Fen- 
nell this year is marking his 25th an- 
niversary as a conductor of student 
orchestras and bands at the Eastman 
School of Music, Orazio Frugoni, of 
the Eastman faculty, has been en 
gaged for a six-week demonstration 
and instruction course at the Acad- 
emy at Nice, France, beginning July 
1. Arthur Kraft, former concert and 
oratorio tenor, has announced his ree 


tirement from the Eastman faculty at 
the end of the current school year 


Berea, Ohio.—The 28th annual 
Bach Festival at the Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music will take place 
May 27-28. Planned for this year’s 
programs are the “St. John Passion” 
and “The Art of Fugue”. The open- 
ing recital will be given by Rafael 
Puyana, harpsichordist. A lute and 
viola da gama program given by 
Suzanne Bloch and Eva Heinitz will 
be among the other concerts heard 
during the series. The conductors 
for the Festival will be George 
Poinar, Kenneth Snapp, and John D. 
Robinson 


The meeting on March 3 of the 
Piano Teachers’ Congress of New 
York at Carnegie Recital Hall in- 
cluded a review of Pro-Art Library 
Editions by Robert Fischer and a lec- 
ture by Luisa Stojoska on “Chopin 
and his Music”. Mitchell Andrews, 
pianist, closed the program with a 
group of solos by Orlando Gibbons, 
Scriabin, and Arthur Harris. 


A faculty chamber-music concert 
for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund was presented at the Dalcroze 
School of Music, 161 East 73rd St., 
New York, on March 20. Participat 
ing artists were Karl Ulrich Schnabel 
and Helen Schnabel, pianists; Ralph 
Hersh, viola; Ralph Silverman, violin; 
Carl Stern, cello: Mildred Hunt Wum 
mer, flute; and Harry Shulman, oboe 


Jan Gorbaty, faculty member of 
the Chatham Square Music School of 
New York, will present an all-Chopin 
piano concert at the school on March 
18. 
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Opera Goes to School 





Unusual Works 


Northwestern's “Carmelites” 


ps, took place front st Yet 


h is the power of illusion of m 


il theatre me was not conscK of 


the physical pre I of orchestra and 


ductor during th our of th 
sorbing music drama 


Both orchestral player ind sir 


ithim the limitation i non-pro 
sional perform ith a whol 
ouled = fervor and self-abnegatir 
spirit a work that must | rated 
me of the finest composed in th ort 
ntury 
\ tew of the i ‘ vorthn of sp 
| mention included: Sherrill Milne 


overcomes h obsession in time t 
ters in God to the llo 
tin Mary Beth Pel, beautiful in ap 
n vd ; 


pearanc ind v« ner i { 
novice Marth Stickney i in 
stant prior (il t Smith 
the new prio ind Kay Griff " 
raphic portrayal of the old priore 
bringing to the ole voca ind dra 
matic tvlent yi prot na i Tea | 
nd making the death scer for 
ettable experienc 
Rememberin that these 
tored perform . withor 
the cond or t then wn 
ment is all th Tr kabl | 
is heartenin to Know that, on tl 
workshop level fit work of art 
be realized and presented in a mant 
hitting it lienit nd | 


Louisiana’s “Magie Flute” 


Baton Rot I The Lo 
State Univ v¥ School of M i 
our performan s of Moza M 
ic Flut ! ng Februa I p 
| tion \ ’ presented in ¢ th 
of the 13th anniversary of opera at th 
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Get a Hearing 


chool. Given in the English transla- 
tion by Ruth and Thomas Martin, the 
performances were conducted and 
taged by Peter Paul Fuchs, the 
school’s opera director The alter 
nating casts were drawn from students 
in the music department The scenic 
effects were created by rear projec 
tions on a cyclorama. The production 
was greeted enthusiastically by the lo 

| critics, who hailed it as “brilliant 
ind witty musically superb”, and 
praised the student singers and of 
chestra as “excellent 


Hartt’s “Pearl Fishers” 


Hartford. Conn Bizet’s seldom 
performed “The Pearl Fishers”, given 
on k.b 17, 19, and 20 by the Hartt 
Opera-Theatre Guild, University of 
Hartford, at the Talcott School in 
Elmwood, was another stunning ex- 
imple of Elemer Nagy’s stagecraft 
ind directorial virtuosity 

Although this work hardly sustains 
the emotional intensity of “Carmen’ 
the Hartt production was incompar 
ibly revivified by the staging of Mr 
Nagy, whose reputation grows with 

ich new operatic venture. Employ- 
ng a single setting, consisting of an 
ornamental temple in a circular palm 
vrove Mr Nagy used i color sche ne 
of purple and yellow, with the purple 
predominant 

Even though there was only one 
variant of this basic setting (the first 
scene in the third act ts in the tent 
of Zurga), Mr. Nagy achieved a sur 
prising variety of effect mainly 
through subtle projections of light on 
the backdrop, which served to reflect 
the moods of the opera The cos 
tumes. designed as well by Mr. Nagy, 
were brilliantly executed and in per 
fect harmony with the stage decor 

The opening night performance by 
the principals was the finest this re 
\ er has heard from the Hartt 
Opera-Theatre 1 


n the many years he 
has attended their productions. Lee 
Venora, who was a Hartt student not 
mar vears ago. has already estab 


| reputation with the New 
York City Opera and elsewhere and 
lemonstrated that her vocal prowess 
ha been extended from coloratura 


» lirico-dramatic soprano roles. Her 


} 1 act was wonderfully intense 
| movin 

Benjamin Thom remembered 

om rlier Hartt productions, wa 
Jur ind proved himself a sing- 


tor continually growing in stat 
I cannot recall him in finer voice 
or in more commanding form than he 


























D 


was on this occasion. The Nadir was 
Cilade Peterson, a tenor with a re 
markable voice Although he had an 
uneasy moment in his big aria, he 
sang with beautifully supported tones 
throughout the evening 
Moshe Paranov conducted the Hartt 
Orchestra with a vigor that was a little 
overpowering for such _ typically 
French music in the first act but 
achieved a more temperate perform 
ance as the evening wore on 
George W. Stowe 


Peabody's Double Bill 


Baltimore Md The Peabody 
Conservatory of Music’s Peabody Art 
Iheatre presented on March | a new 
opera by James Cohn called “The 


A: “The Magic Flute” at Loui- 
siana State University—Mono- 
statos, Pamina, and Papageno 
in Act I, Scene 2 


B: “The Dialogues of the Car- 
melites” at Northwestern Ur 
versity—the Sisters march to 
the guillotine 





‘:: “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music—the com- 
poser gives a pointer to Clara- 
mae Turner at a rehearsal 





D: “The Pearl Fishers” at 
Hartt College of Music—Leila 
and Nadir are about to be 
sacrificed 
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Morton Boardman 


Fall of the City”. The opera is based 
on a play by Archibald MacLeish 
written in 1937 for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Radio Work 
shop. The opera was done in Eng 
lish and paired with Gian-Carlo Me 
notti's “Old Maid and the Thief” 
which was staged by the composer 
Laszlo Halasz, musical director of 
the Arts Theatre, conducted the pro 
ductions. Claramae Turner was fea 
tured in the Menotti work. 

Betty Hankin, William Walker 
Joan Forbes Davies, Barton Berech 
John Beyer and Phyllis Frankel wet 
the principals in the Cohn opera. To 
gether with Miss Turner, the Menott 
work was sung by Miss Frankel. Jud 
lormey, Mr. Walker and Mr. Beye 
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ACOUSTICS FOR MUSIC 


(Continued from page 8) 

sponsors from capitalizing on these 
findings in future concert hall-opera 
house design. 

Musicians in communities building 
new opera houses and concert halls 
seem convinced that acoustical science 
has the 


answers—they also assume 
that the technological “know - how” 
will be incorporated in new halls 


Quoting a symphony conductor, re- 
cently writing in a “Letter to the Edi 
tor” of a newspaper in a large East 
Coast city 


“It seems rather surprising that 
with all the advances made in the 
realm of acoustics, examples 
should be offered of, and argu 


ments based on, concert halls 
built many decades ago. Cer- 
tainly (since then) our acous 


ticians have learned a good deal 
about the properties of sound 
projection; our architects are 
surely aware of the advances 
made in our era. The argument 
that the presentation of all these 
forms (symphony, ballet, opera) 
of musical entertainment in one 
hall has not proven feasible in 
buildings constructed in days of 
vore, certainly is a feeble one to 
my mind.’ 


Quoting a letter from another mu 
sician, published in an adjacent col 
umn the same day 


“Such hit-and-miss methods as 
obtained in the old days are 
surely outdated today, when so 
much later knowledge of the 
science of acoustics can be ap 
plied 
Both musicians have a point 
but perhaps they have not considered 
one factor—indeed, if it occurred to 
them, they would probably dismiss it 
iS preposterous—that the knowledge 
that is available might not be used 
in the design of a hall 

One usually assumes that the acous 
tics of a concert hall is the result of 
close collaboration during design of 
the owner, the principal tenants, the 
architect, and the acoustical consul- 
tant Actually, the achieved 
are often dictated as much by con 
temporary architectural style, and 
by the money available, as by the 
technical considerations that should 
play a major part in the design 

4 problem that confronts building 
owners is the matter of separating 
acoustical fact from acoustical fiction 
The “building owners” hear 


these 


results 


Various 


bits of advice during the course of 
lesign from musicians, the music 
press, architects, friends, self-styled 


experts, etc. If this situation not in 
frequently building owners to 
make the acoustical decisions them 
selves by choosing the recommenda 
right or wrong, that conform 
to their esthetic or economic consid- 
erations, it is unfair to blame the 
icoustical results on the science of 


leads 


tions 


acoustics 

Every group involved in the design, 
construction, and use of a hall shares 
the responsibility for the acoustical 
results. The musicians must clearly 
State their acoustical goals and must 
be willing to advise and work closely 
and continuously with the acoustical 
consultant. As acoustical consultants, 
we fully realize that it is our respon 
sibility to look to the musicians for 
guidance, so that we may translate 
their desires into an acoustical design 
that will provide a hall that fulfills 
the musician's specifications—a _ prop- 
er environment for music perfor- 
mance. The acoustical scientist must 
not make the musical, the subjective, 
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decisions. Finally, it is the responsi 
bility of the architect and the build- 
ing owner to solve the esthetic, archi 
tectural, and economic problems in 
carrying out the musicians’ specifica- 
tions as represented by the acoustical 
design. 

Even when the hall design is suc 
cessfully completed, with acoustics 
receiving its appropriate emphasis in 
relation to economic and esthetic con- 
siderations, the story is still not com 
plete. Many factors determine the 
acoustical reputation of a hall. The 
sound that reaches the listener’s ears 
is a composite of the tonal character 
istics of the musical instrument(s), the 
music being performed, the musician’s 
effort, the hall, and the listener 
Concertgoers usually cannot break 
their aural impressions down into the 
two main components that produce 
the sound heard—first, the sound cre 
ated by the conductor and orchestra 
and second, the effect of the hall on 
the sounds produced by the orchestra 
Accordingly, the caliber of per- 
formance and music heard through 
the years has a great effect on the 
acoustical reputation of a hall. 

Furthermore, after completion of 
i new hall, the orchestra and con 
ductors using the hall must “learn” 
the acoustical characteristics of the 
hall, even in a hall with very good 
As the conductor and mu 
sicians become familiar in detail with 
the acoustical environment of a new 
hall, they gradually begin to make 
idjustments in tempi, balance, level 
etc The results of this kind of ac 
climation can be observed in various 
halls. For example, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra uses a method of tone pro 
fuction, both in the beginning tran 
sient and the terminal transient of 
each tone, which is admirably suited 
to the relatively short reverberation 
ttme of the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia 

It seems that, during their initial 
seasons, very few halls, if any, have 
successfully run the gauntlet of the 


obituaries 


acoustics 


music critics. For 
Foster Apthorp, reviewing the first 
symphony concert in Boston Sym- 
phony Hall, write: 


example, William 


“To me, the first impression 
was disappointing. The tone has 
no body, no fullness; it is thin 
and ineffectual . . . The hall 
does not awake to the orchestra’s 
call and vibrate with it. There 
was one general impression so 
predominant over all other 
This dominant impression was 
that the effect was absolutely 
new, quite unlike any that I had 
ever heard from an_ orchestra 
before; it was so new, indeed, as 
to be disorienting, one could not 
feel in the least at home 
This utter newness must be taken 
into account, as modifying the 
results of all attempts to form 
definite judgments 


The acoustics of many other halls 
which are venerated today were also 
under attack in the months following 
their openings. 

Even if the economics of the con- 
cert and opera world in this country 
permitted us to build halls and the- 
atres with “near-perfect” acoustics, it 
seems almost inevitable, based on the 
history of public reaction, that most 
of the concert halls and opera houses 
in the future would also undergo sev 
eral seasons of careful scrutiny, dur- 
ing which some aspects would be 
criticized, and others praised 


The discussion of “Acoustics for Mu 
sic Performance” is concluded in_ this 
issue The author is a member of the 
staff of Bolt Beranek and Newman Inc., 
consultants in acoustics. The three proj 
ects discussed in this installment are the 
results of collaboration of BBN with 
three architectural firms—Affleck, Des 
barats, Dimakopoulos, Lebensold. Mi 
chaud and Sise, of Montreal; Minoru 
Yamasaki and Associates, of Detroit; and 
John Johansen and Evans Woollen III 
Associated Architects, of New Canaan, 
Conn Ben Schlanger, of New York 
City, is serving as theatre consultant on 
t ot the projects 





RUTH DEYO DALTON 

Cairo, Egypt.—Ruth Deyo Dalton 
pianist and composer, died here 
March 4 at the age of 75. Mrs. Dal 
ton studied with Edward MacDowell 
then went to Europe for further train 
ing, making her debut in Berlin at 
the age of 18. During her concert 


career she gave joint recitals with 


such musicians as Casals, Kreisler, 
and Enesco Paderewski was her 
close friend and advisor She gave 


up her career for reasons of health 
and turned to composition and re 
search. She made her home in Egypt 
for 40 years and became an expert 
on its ancient folk music 


JACQUES DE MENASCE 
Gstaad, Switzerland.—Jacques de 
Menasce, pianist and composer, died 
here on Jan. 29, at the age of 62. De 
Menasce was born in Bad Ischl, Aus 
tria, and graduated from the State 
Academy of Music in Vienna. He be 
gan his career as a concert pianist in 
1932, and subsequently received rec 

ognition as a composer as well 
His works have been heard in many 
performances in the United States 
His Divertimento on a children’s song 
for piano and string orchestra was 
performed by the New York Philhar- 
monic. De Menasce used folk mate 


rial of Hebrew origin for a number of 
his works, including his Second Piano 
Concerto, which received its American 
premiere over the Columbia Broad 
casting System 

His principal compositions include 
two piano concertos, a divertimento 
for piano and strings, a violin sonata, 
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a viola sonata, several song cycles, 
piano music, and choral works. At 
his death, he was working on a con- 
certo for violin, viola, and orchestra 

De Menasce was a frequent con- 
tributor to such publications as Mod- 
ern Music, Musical Quarterly, and the 
Juilliard Review. Three of his works 
have been recorded on the Vanguard 
label. 

He became an American citizen in 
1947. He is survived by his wife, 
Georgette. 


R. VERNON STEELE 


Palma, Majorca.—R. Vernon Steele, 
74, former editor and publisher of 
the Pacific Coast Musician, died here 
Dec. 31. He was on a tour of Europe 
with his wife, Mae Gilbert Reese, 
pianist. Mr. Steele began his career 
as a tenor and writer. He founded 
and conducted orchestras in E] Paso, 
Texas; Orlando, Fla; and Santa 
Monica, Calif. For several years Mr 
Steele was commentator on music 
and musical events on a radio pro- 
gram in Los Angeles. Surviving him, 
besides his widow, are a son, Robert 
V. Steele, of Hayward, Calif., and a 
stepson, Gilbert Reese, cellist, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALBERTO GUERRERO 


Toronto, Canada.—Alberto Guer- 
rero, pianist, composer, teacher, died 
here recently, Born in Chile, Mr. 
Guerrero organized and conducted 
the first orchestra on Santiago. He 
came to New York early in his career 
as a pianist and from there went to 
Canada where he taught at the Ham- 
bourg Conservatory and later at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. Both 
Glenn Gould and Ray Dudley were 
his pupils. 


JACQUES F. RENARD 

Florham Park, N. J.—Jacques fF 
Renard, cellist, died here on Jan. 31, 
at the age of 87. He was born in 
Amsterdam and played with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra when he was 
15. Later he was first cellist with the 
Holland Opera. He came to America 
45 years ago as a member of the New 
York Philharmonic. Following this, 
he was first cellist with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra for 25 years 


LILLIAN FLICKINGER 


Hollywood, Calif.—Lillian Wiesike 
Flickinger, singer and voice teacher, 
died here Jan. 23, at the age of 80 
Mrs. Flickinger sang on European and 
American concert stages in the early 
decades of this century. Later she 
was on the faculties of Western Col 
lege (Oxford, Ohio), the Jordan Con 
servatiry (Indianapolis, Ind.), and the 
Cincinnati Conservatory 
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BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 








ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





CARROLL GLENN 





Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 





FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 
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Salt Lake City 





Festival Brings Excitement 


Causing its share of musical excitement in this 
Utah capital is a new Festival of Contemporary 
Music instituted on the University of Utah campus 
by Maurice Abravanel and the Utah Symphony 
in co-operation with the University’s Music De 
partment 

The opening concert Jan. 15 drew a capacity 
audience to Kingsbury Hall to hear a program 
of Milhaud and Prokofieff. Winning exceptional 
praise were performances of Milhaud’s “Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit” and “Lieutenant Kije” suite by 
Prokofiefi 

Other works were Milhaud’s “La Création du 
Monde” and excerpts from Prokofieff's “Romeo 
and Juliet” and “Love for Three Oranges” 

In the second concert, Feb. 23, Mr. Abravanel 
turned to the Stravinsky “Apollon Musagete”, ex- 
cerpts from Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”, with Jean 
Preston, soprano, as soloist; “Six Pieces for Large 
Orchestra” by Webern and a final Stravinsky, “The 
Fairy’s Kiss 

The festival will close with performances of 
selected scores by local and regional composers 
during a “Symposium of Western Composers on 
the University of Utah campus March 30 and 
April | The performances by the Utah Sym 
phony, under Mr. Abravanel, will be free to the 
public through a grant from the Music Per 
formance Trust Funds of the Recording Indus 
tries with co-operation of Local No. 104 

Meanwhile, the Utah Symphony's local sub 
scription series reached another high point in th. 
first Salt Lake City appearance of Pierre Monteux 
Feb. 3 The 84-year-old conductor, engaged by 
Mr. Abravanel for guest performances at Sal 
Lake City and Ogden on successive nights, drew 
one of the season's largest crowds 

He was accorded a standing ovation when he 
stepped to the podium to conduct the opening 
number, Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys”, and 
was given another at tne end of the Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique” In between he con 
ducted a brilliant performance of “L’Aprés-Midi 
d'un Faune” by Debussy and an exciting rendition 
of Ravel's “Daphnis et Chloé” Suite No. 2 

Also enthusiastically received in his debut 
with the Utah Symphony was Leon Fleisher 
pianist, in performances of the Schumann Piano 
Concerto in A minor. Other highlights of this 
program included first performances by the or 
chestra of the Rachmaninoff Symphony No 
and the “Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 3” by 
Henry Cowell 

Started on Jan. 4 over radio station KSL was 
a series of 13 weekly one-hour broadcasts present 
ing the Utah Symphony under sponsorship of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation Cc. 8B. 


Samuel Barber 


(Continued from page 5) 

a decorative page which read in flowing and 
ornate letters, “The Rose Tree”. “My first 
opera’, he exclaimed. “I was ten years old 
when I wrote this to a libretto by Annie Sul- 
livan Brosius Noble, my family’s Irish cook! 
It deals with a tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
who comes to a small American town on his 
vacation and falls in love with a local beauty 
I wrote the heroine’s part for my younger sis- 
ter, who can still sing every note of it. The 
hero’s part was for me. I was a contralto then! 
We even got a gypsy chorus into it. Somehow, 
after the words and music were written for the 
first act, Annie ran out of ideas and the opera 
went no further” 

He quickly opened the music and began 
playing and singing at the same time. This 
score and many of his earliest works were set 
down for him by his mother. He also played 
for me his first composition, a 23-bar opus 
called “Sadness”, in the elegiac key of C minor, 
written when he was seven. 

Later, after coffee, we said good-night. Out- 
side I turned and looked back at Capricorn. | 
could not help but wonder what music was 
yet to come from this house, which has already 
been the scene of so much creativity. 
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THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERG 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


WENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBO‘t 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORT! 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 


& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH QUARTET 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HONNENS 
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in the news 20 years ago 








Among the noted musicians attending an NBC Symphony concert led 
by Toscanini for the Griffith Music Foundation in Newark, N. J., in 1940, 
were, left to right, Mischa Levitzki:; Dusolina Giannini: Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith, founder and president of the Foundation; and Rudolf Serkin 


Reductions next season in the sub 
scription prices of the concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic were au 
thorized at a board meetings to 
‘meet the musical needs of a chang- 
ing world and adjust the cost of con 
certgoing to the economy of the 
times” 


1940 
Karl Muck, noted orchestral con 
ductor, died in Stuttgart, Germany 
Ihe famed maestro, who led the Bos 
ton Symphony and who was long the 
guiding light of Bayreuth, was 80 
1940 
Kirsten Flagstad was soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Senta’s 


Ballad from “The Flying Dutchman”, 
the Liebestod from “Tristan” and the 
“Immolation Scene” from “Die Got 
terdammerung”. 

1940 

Arnold Dolmetsch, lutenist and 

founder of the British Haslemere 
Festivals, died in London March 1 
Mr. Dolmetsch was famed for hi 
construction, performance, and re 
vival of old instruments such as the 
virginal, spinet, and lute 

1940 


Eleanor Steber and Arthur Kent 
were the two young singers chosen as 
the 1940 winners of the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air. 
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Ruth Page's 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


(Company of 20) 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


111 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 
Fifth Tour! 


Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MELISSA HAYDEN, KENNETH JOHNSON, 
VERONIKA MLAKAR, BARBARA STEELE, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Direct from Madrid 


Ballet Espanol - Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance. 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


East, Midwest & South — Feb.-March 1961 


Robert Joffrey Ballet 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


First U. S. Tour! 


Les Grands Ballets Canadien 


OF MONTREAL 


Pilar Gomez & Company 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 


Management, Inc. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 


January-March 1961 


Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Company of 25 


Ludmilla Chiraeff, Artistic Director 


New! 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


111 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Pacific Coast Availability since 1955 Winter of 1961 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1960 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright London ffrr Records 


First American Appearance of the Celebrated Yugoslav Chorus 


Krsmanovich Chorus 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. 


Repeated winners of International Contests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


6th Record Breaking Tour 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


New 4 Harry Belafonte Production 


First Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


ROBERT DeCORMIER, Conductor 


Company of 21 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Reserre Now for 1960-61 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of II 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Temianka Little Symphony 


HENRI TEMIANKA, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Group of I7 


Fall of 1960 Limited Tour of Eastern U, S. & Canada 


The Icelandic Singers 


SIGURDUR THORDARSON, Conductor 


Male Chorus of 36 direct from Reykjavik, Iceland 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Tipton’s Music For Tonight 


Orchestra of 12, Conductor and Piano Soloist 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Beaux Arts Trio of New York 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Company of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 
Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 
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; Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metrepeolitan, San Fr 
Teatre Colon, & Paris Oper 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


Baldwin Piano 


COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 


Pianist 


Basso 
Pianist 


Baldwin Piano 


JORGE BOLET 


Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 

Mezzo-Soprano 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
Tenor 


PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 


Pianist 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
MAUREEN FORRESTER 
HERMAN GODES — 
JACQUES KLEIN 


Steinway Pianc 


KERSTIN MEYER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEONTYNE PRICE 


Pianist 


Soprano 
CESARE SIEPL 
ass-Baritone 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatr Tenor 


oe Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 
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Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances : Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 
JON CRAIN 
Tenor 
ALBERT DA COSTA 
Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL ie 
‘10linist 
GEZA ANDA 


Pianist 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Uaiduin Piano 


Pianist 


THOMAS BROCKMAN 


Pianist 
JEAN CASADESUS 


Pianist 


RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Piano 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 


Baritone 


SARAMAE ENDICH 


Soprano 


ERIC FRIEDMAN sinus 
10linist 
EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


GEORGE LONDON | 


Baritone 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 


SANROMA 


win Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianis 


Sopra: 








